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THE CITY OF THE SEA. 


BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


It is not 


L georoae is a beautiful city 

only beautiful, but 1t has a peculiarity 
of situation and a splendor of architecture 
which render it unique and peerless even 
in its decadence. 
could be planted in the midst of the sea, 


The problem, how a city 
and be made both habitable and attract- 
ive, is instantaneously solved with the first 
glance along its lines of stately edifices. It 
was a bold conception, full of originality 
and of novelty, involving considerations of 
health, of convenience, and of expense; yet 
all these questions were not only successful- 
ly met, but a magnificent city was created, 
which, for near a thousand years, stood 
among the first cities of the earth. 

For many reasons Venice holds a pleasant 
place in the memory of every student of 
history. Its thrice-told marvels retain their 


| interest, and come back at intervals with un- 
| diminished welcome. Venice, always Italian 
in population, is now, for the first time, Ital 
ian politically It has a future as promising 
as the other cities of Italy. Instead of strug- 
gling alone, in reliance upon its strength as 
a commercial emporium, and without ade- 
quate territorial possessions upon which to 
|expand a population, it has taken its right- 
ful place as an Italian city, to share in the 
future destinies of the Italian peninsula. 
| It is interesting to remember that Venice 
| originated in an expedient of desperation, 
jand became great by accident of position. 
| Were it otherwise, it would be difficult to 
| account for the selection of so unpromising 
}a situation. The ingenious use made by the 
llater Venetians of the labors of their fa- 
thers must ever excite astonishment. Nat- 
| ural causes had produced a site for a city, 
| independent of the main-land, in which sin 
|gular advantages compensated permanent 
inconveniences. Along the west shore of 
the Adriatic, shortly before its head rounds 
| to the eastward, there is a string of low and 
narrow sand islands running for twenty-five 
|miles parallel with the shore of the main- 
land, and nine miles distant. Between these 
islands and the shore there is a salt-water 
laguna—a shallow sea of clear pure wa- 
ter, changed by daily tides, which stream 
through the numerous passages between the 
islands separating the laguna from the open 
Adriatic. This bay is divided into two see- 
tions, whieh are of very different character. 
Along the main shore, some miles south of 
the city, there are numerous mud islands, 
oecupying as much space as the shallow wa- 
ter which encircles them, and which is but 
slightly affected by the tide. This is called 
the Laguna Morta. Without this is a bay 
twenty-five miles long and several miles 
broad, called the Laguna Viva, in which 
Venice is situated. Near its north end, and 
two and a half miles from the main-land, 
there is a cluster of three large and a hun- 
dred and fourteen small islands, which be- 
came the site of Venice. The exterior sand 
islands furnish an outer shore, which receives 
the waves of the sea, and renders the laguna 
a tranquil land-locked bay, beyond the in- 
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fluence of the storms of the Adriatic. It is 
further sheltered on the southeast and north 
by outlying islands in the laguna itself from 
any considerable agitation of the water with- 
in the limits of the city. In addition to this, 
the variation of the tide is slight, the ex- 
tremes being about two feet, rarely reaching 
three. 

The city was founded about the middle of 
the fifth century by refugees from Northeast- 
ern Italy, from the towns which had been 
ravaged and depopulated under Attila. The 
colonists were chietly from Padua, one of 
the oldest settlements of the Veneti; but 


there were numbers from Oderzo, Altino, 
Concordia, and other places. Padua was 
always regarded as the mother city. Un- 


able to find a place of safety upon the land, 
these refugees sought it in the islands of 
the The security and growing pros- 
perity of the Venetians attracted other col- 
onists, until increasing numbers developed 
plans for a permanent establishment. For 
some years the central point was at Mala- 
mocco, upon the shore of the sand islands in 
the open Adriatic; but the island of Rialto, 
the largest of the three upon which Venice 
stands, proved the most attractive situation, 
and was finally adopted as the site of the 
new city. The inundation of barbarians ad- 
vanced and retired, leaving the Venetians 
free to cultivate upon the main-land, and 
to trattic upon the sea. Their situation and 
necessities impelled them from the first to 
commercial enterprises. 


sea. 


A trade sprang up 
at an early period with the inhabitants of 
Greece and the adjacent islands, and of the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean, which 
slowly developed that capacity for com- 
merce which produced such remarkable re- 
sults. 

When the islands became overspread with 
habitations, the people undoubtedly con- 
structed houses upon piles, like the more 
ancient lake-dwellers, although the histor- 
ical accounts are silent upon the subject.* 
These islands furnished but a small part of 
the solid area covered by the present city, 
and the expensive method afterward resort- 
ed to for the recovery of the remainder of 
the area was impossible until considerable 
progress had been made in the creation of 
wealth. The project of a series or net- 
work of canals in the place of streets was 
more a matter of necessity than of choice. 
There was no other possible way of build- 
ing the city upon these islands. The Ven- 
ice of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
was very different from that of the eighth 
and ninth. It reqnired science and art, 
great resources of wealth and industry, and 
a powerful class of merchant princes to cre- 
ate the Venice of history. These came slow- 

* It is a singular fact that the Venetians have never 
published their own history. 
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ly with the ascendency which Venice ult; 
mately gained over the commerce of thy 
world. 

For a time Venice was a colony of Padus 
and governed by consuls sent out from the 
parent city. In 487 a.p. the Venetians 0; 
ganized an independent republic, elected 
body of magistrates styled tribunes, and 
enacted their own laws for the government 
of the commonwealth. The tribunes wer 
elected annually, each island being entitled 
to one. For more than two centuries they 
maintained a form of government essential 
ly republican. In 697 the people, being per 
suaded that a chief magistrate was neces 
sary, instituted the office of doge, or duke 
with a tenure for life, but elective upon th: 
basis of merit. He was empowered to ap 
point his own ministers and to make war 
and peace, which gave him the virtual con- 
trol of the state. As might have been fore- 
seen, the ducal office inaugurated an aris- 
tocracy, and worked a radical change of 
institutions. Three doges were elected in 
succession — Paolo Luca Anafesti, Marcello 
Tsgallino, and Fabrizzio Urso, who reigned 
from 697 to 737, when the people rose in rey- 
olution to recover their lost liberties. Fa- 
brizzio was assassinated, and the republican 
form of government was restored. The ex 
periment of popular institutions, however 
failed, and at the end of five years the ducal 
government was restored by the election of 
Deodato Spato as the fourth doge. Fron 
1055 to 1797 Venice was governed by doges, it 
conjunction, at a later day, with a Senate, a 
Council of Three, and a Council of Ten. hh 
1797 Napoleon deposed Ludovico Manin, th: 
last of the long line of Venetian doges, and 
the republic of Venice ceased to exist. 

One hundred and twenty-two doges ruled 
over Venice, their united reigns covering 
the remarkable period of ten hundred and 
ninety-five years, and with an unbroken 
succession for ten hundred and fifty-five 
years, affording conclusive evidence of the 
stability of the government. These men 
were distinguished for capacity, as well as 
remarkable in personal appearance, the lat 
ter being sufticiently attested by authenti 
cated paintings and busts. Few states have 
been governed by a succession of men of 
such signal ability. It is fully explained 
by the elective tenure of the office. Ven- 
ice is commonly called a republic, whereas 
the term, as used, is simply equivalent to a 
state.* Instead of a republic, in the Ameri- 





* It resulted from the inaccurate classification of 
governments by Montesquieu and other modern po- 
litical writers, who departed from the more correct 
Greek classification. Aristotle divided governments 
into three classes: the monarchic, the aristocratic, 
and the democratic—the rule of one man, the rule of 
the best men, and the rule of the people. In a state 


of degeneracy, he styled the first a tyranny, the sec- 
ond an oligarchy, and the third an ochlocracy—the 
, Tule of a tyrant, the rule of the few, and the rule of 
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Palace of the Procurators. 
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can sense, it was an aristocracy of the most 
intense and inexorable type, not surpassed 
in the severity of its exactions and in the 
absorbing selfishness of its privileges by any 
aristocracy ever organized, the Roman pa- 
tricians not excepted. The Venetian nobil- 
ity were the state, and the doge was the 
chief of the nobility. In a volume which 
they were pleased to call the “ Golden Book 
of the Republic,” the celebrated Libro d@ Oro, 
the names of the privileged class were in- 
scribed. To be enrolled in this volume, and 
possess the honors and privileges of the 
class, was the life-long ambition of the mer- 
chant whose transactions reached over the 
commercial world. It was not less the im- 
pelling motive with the admiral and the gen- 
eral who periled their lives to win victories 
for the republic, and equal privileges with 
the nobility, as a consequence, for them- 
selves. This aristocracy were wise enough 
to open their ranks to able and ambitious 
men, who might otherwise disturb their se- 
curity by becoming advocates of equal and 
impartial laws. A great victory won by a 
general, or a hundred thousand ducats con- 
tributed by a merchant to the necessities of 
the state, added new names to the pages of 
the Golden Book in numerous recorded in- 
Out of the aristocratic body came 
the three hundred who composed the Vene- 
tian Senate, and also the forty-two electors 
who named, from the privileged class, the 
person to succeed the doge when the office 
became vacant. The Council of Three, and 
the Council of Ten, those infamous tribunals 
of despotism, were a part of the machinery 
of this aristocratic government. It seems 
to have been the object of their organiza- 
tion to relieve the doge and the Senate from 
the odium of those acts of cruelty and wick- 
edness which both desired to, but dared not, 
commit, but for which history must hold 
them jointly responsible. When Napoleon 
extinguished the government of this aris- 
tocracy, whatever the motive which prompt- 
ed his course, he performed one of the most 
meritorious acts of his life. Cruelty, super- 
stition, and fanaticism darken the history 
of this government beyond any redemption 
that might be effected by their brilliant 
achievements in statesmanship and com- 
merce. 

It will not be necessary to make further 
reference to the civil history of Venice, ex- 
cept to fix the date of two or three events 
which exercised a marked influence upon the 
natural character and destiny of the Vene- 
tians. In the year 819, under the Doge An- 


stances, 


the rabble. Montesquieu also made three kinds of 


government, namely, despotism, monarchy, and a re- | 


public. In the first an emperor ruled by edicts or re- 
scripts; in the second a king under fixed laws; the 
third embraced all other forms of government. It 
was simply equivalent to @ state, and substantially 
ignored popular government. The Greeks, as usual, 
where the point is material, were right. 
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gelo Participxo, the seat of government y as 
removed from Malamocco to the Rialto, th; 
latter having then become the largest and 
most prosperous settlement upon the islands 
This determined the question of the growt} 
of Venice upon its present site, where alo, 
of all the situations in and near the laguna 
it would have been possible to construct suc} 
acity. The second event was altogether sj; 
gular. In the year 828, Giustiniani bei) 
doge, the body of the evangelist St. Mark 
was brought from Alexandria in Egypt to 
Venice, since which time he has been regard- 
ed as its patron saint. Under the high altar 
of St. Mark’s Church the sarcophagus js 
shown in which the remains of the evangel- 
ist are said to repose. The winged lion, 
from the same period, became the chief sym- 
bol upon the Venetian coat of arms. Thus 
Venice aimed to commence its career as : 
Christian city under the protection of th 
name of one of the writers of the Sacred Vol- 
ume. The third event was not singular. In 
1073-1171 the Crusades afforded the Vene- 
tians a golden opportunity to coin into mon- 
‘ey the folly and fanaticism of Europe, whic! 
they were wise enough to improve to th 
uttermost, although the children of St. Mark. 
Out of these several expeditions, so disas- 
trous and impoverishing to Western Europe 
the Venetians, by supplying their commis- 
sariat, laid the foundation of their commer 
cial prosperity. At the close of the fifteent! 
century Venice had become the chief com- 
mercial city in the world, with a population 
of two hundred thousand. No city in Eu- 
rope could compare with it in wealth, luxury, 
and refinement.* It had also reached its cul- 
mination; and from this period commenced 
its decline. With the discovery of America, 
and of a new passage to India around th: 
Cape of Good Hope, and more especially with 
the rise of the commercial enterprise of En- 
gland, the course of trade was changed. It 
deserted Venice. The change of cireum- 
| stances was so great, and its decline so rapid, 
that in a hundred and fifty years Venice was 
|a nameless city in the marts of the world. 
In 1797 its population had diminished to 
}sixty thousand. Since then it has in some 
sense been recovering, having now a popula- 
tion of a hundred and six thousand. Few 
| cities have had such a brilliant commercial 
career, followed by such a signal eclipse. 
Venice is a compact city, about seven miles 
in circuit, and perfectly accessible in all its 
parts. Its principal buildings are of marble 
| or of light-colored stone, and the remainder 
|are of brick covered with mastic. Italy is 





* “Tts annual exports were valued at ten million 
| ducats, four millions of which were estimated as clear 
profit. It possessed 300 sea-going vessels with S000 


sailors, and 3000 smaller craft with 17,000, as well asa 
fleet of 45 galleys manned by 11,000 men, who main- 
tained the supremacy of the republic over the Medi- 
| terranean.”—Burpeier’s Northern Italy. 
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so rich in marbles and other building stones 
that these materials were the cheapest which 
could be used. 
in Venice. 


No wooden houses are seen 
The prevailing color of all its 
houses is white, thus giving to the city a 
cheerful appearance. In addition to the Ca- 
nalazzo, or Grand Canal, which will be else- 
where described, there are a hundred and 
forty-seven other canals intersecting all parts 
of the city as well as each other, and affording 


all the advantages of light, ventilation, and 
corner lots, gained in other cities by means 
of streets and avenues. These canals un- 
doubtedly cireumscribe the original islands, 
as well as indicate their position, by oceu- 
pying the channels between them, the -re- 
mainder of the water area having been re- 
covered by erecting walls of masonry upon 
piles along the line of these canals, and fill- 
ing in behind with earth brought from the 
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nearest islands or the main-land. These 
walls are usually of blocks of granite, laid 
in courses, upon which the buildings along 
the canals rose as their immediate founda- 
tions. The passénger in a gondola finds 
himself between parallel rows of houses ris- 
ing from the water three, four, and five sto- 
ries high, with windows upon the canal the 
same asastreet, and with a front-door open- 
ing upon a flight of stone steps descending 
into the water. These branch canals are 
from ten to thirty feet wide, with an average 

idth not exceeding fifteen feet. They are 
short, and often crooked, but all alike are 
swept out daily by the tides, which keep 
the water pure and clear. It is in virtue of 
the salt-water and the tide that Venice is 
habitable as well as healthy. There is not, 
probably, an acre of land within its limits not 
touched b.7 some one of these canals. They 
may be likened to the streets of a medieval 
city which run wherever a street was sup- 
posed to be necessary, without regard to 
width or curvature. 

It must not be supposed that the Vene- 
tians were insensible to the advantages of 
streets of solid earth covered with pavement. 
There are twenty-one hundred and ninety- 
four such streets in Venice, as unique as its 
canals, and used even more constantly. They 
are narrow, short, and many of them crook- 
ed, but they penetrate every part of the city. 
A large proportion of them are mere lanes, 
from six to seven feet wide, between houses 
rising four and five stories on either side. 
The widest of them do not exceed twenty- 
five feet, and the average width is probably 
less than ten. Another peculiarity is their 
shortness in a straight line. It would be 
difficult to find in Venice a single straight 
street fifteen hundred feet in length They 
terminate abruptly, and turn at aright angle, 
or at any other conceivable angle, or run on 
curves. All these streets, however, are cov- 
ered with a Russ pavement, the stones being 
closely jointed, and smooth on the surface. In 
the narrowest streets they are set level from 
side to side, and crowning in those which 
are wider. Along one side, and sometimes 
on both, and about ten feet apart, are gutter 
stones, cut through to pass surface water or 
rain into conduits beneath. The openings 


are but six inches long and an inch wide, | 
thus showing that the quantity of water 


which falls in the streets is not large. Great 
care is taken of these streets. They are 
swept clean daily, and so well cared for that 
there are but a few places in Venice where 
the air is not sweet and pure—which is more 
than can be said of most large cities. It is 


doubtful whether the Venetians would have | 


made broad streets, for climatie reasons, if 
they could have afforded the room. During 
a large part of the year the rays of the sun 
are too powerful to walk with safety in their 
glare. Venetians in exposed places habitu- 
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ally seek the shady side of the streets and 
squares. Their narrow streets afford the 
sired protection, and enable them to ke pir 
a temperature substantially uniform. 

The picture thus given of the streets o; 
Venice is rather uninviting. It is modific, 
very much by the numerous squares wh, 
relieve the closeness of the streets intersec; 
ing them, as well as preventing a too gr 
compactness of habitations. There are tw 
hundred and ninety-four of these squares 
scattered throughout the city, affording 
pleasant sites for residences and churches, 
The streets cross the branch canals by mea). 
of three hundred and eighty-seven bridge R 
mostly of stone, consisting of a single arch 
with a roadway graded into low steps. Ey- 
ery rood of land in Venice can be reached 0; 
foot, provided the person knows the way 
matter of no slight difficulty with a stranger 
The streets are a labyrinth for a time, wit] 
so many crooks and turns, and with so fey 
opportunities to consult landmarks, that it 
not uncommon to go round and round a par 
ticular place without finding it, until a stree: 
boy is picked up as a guide. The very small 
est of these urchins, however, will go, not 
straight to the spot, for that is impossibl 
but on the angles of incidence and retle; 
tion, which, when repeated often enough, wil 
finally light upon the place. 

The streets of Venice are silent as con 
pared with those of other cities. Ther 
neither a horse nor carriage, nor even a hand 
cart, to be seen in any thoroughfare. It is; 
quiet, noiseless city, free from the dust an 
din and rattle which are so incessant in larg: 
cities. And yet its streets are thronge 
throughout the day, and present the sam 
picture of animated life as those of othe: 
cities. Packages and small burdens ar 
sarried by hand, or in baskets, or upor 
the back; but larger parcels, merchandise 
and bulky materials are transported by gon- 
dola or barge. The residences, factories 

|and warehouses upon the canals have 
connection with the street as well as en- 
trances from the canal. Business appears 
to be transacted with reasonable conven 
ience, notwithstanding the anomalous con- 
ditions under which it is done. The peo- 
ple seem to be busily engaged at something 
although the number of idlers is large. Ven 
ice has a much larger number of the latte: 
| class than it can afford to keep. They gathei 
|} in the squares and market-places, or loung: 
upon the quays. In this land of sunshin« 
and cheap polenta* the smallest amount of 
industry affords a subsistence. What should 
| be a blessing to the people is an actual detri 
ment under a land system now prevalent in 
Italy, as iniquitous in principle as it is de- 
structive of national prosperity, because it 
| removes all stimulus to industry. 


* Corn meal boiled into a pudding, on which th 
| poor chiefly and cheaply subsist. 
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Throughout the city the mean level of the 
streets is from three to four feet above the 
level of the water at high tide. It would be 
supposed that houses built upon a soil in 
which water is reached at a depth of four 
or five feet under every house would be damp 
and unhealthy. This is not the case. The 
Venetians, like the Romans, understood the 
manufacture of cement and of concrete im- 
pervions to water. Stone and brick will 
transmit moisture by absorption to a con- 
siderable height, but even this was arrest- 
ed by cement. It was one of the first things 
the Venetians were compelled to learn while 
constructing a city literally in the midst of 
the sea. 
labor and thought upon the floors of their 
houses as upon any other part of the struc- 
ture. This was particularly the case with 
the Greeks, Romans, and even Carthaginians. 
The highest result of their conceptions was 
the mosaic floor, which has searcely been since 
surpassed. It was of very simple construe- 
tion, and yet very durable and strikingly 
handsome. The plainest of these floors con- 
sisted first of a bed of cement two or more 
inches thick, upon which was a second floor 


of small cubes of white marble from a third | 
to half an inch square, about three-quarters | 


of an inch long, and set on end with cement 
in the interstices. After these had become 


firmly set, the surfaces were ground ‘down | 


level and smooth by means of a stone rub- 
ber and sand. These small cubes of marble 
were evidently prepared by fracture, as no 
attempt was made to joint the sides or make 
them uniform in size. A floor thus made 
would endure for centuries, and they are 
still found in place and perfect in excava- 
ting ancient houses. A much finer floor was 
made by using marbles of different colors 
wrought in patterns, or with figures of ani- 
mals, fruits, and flowers; but they were con- 


structed on the same principles. The Vene- | 


tians constructed a floor similar in kind, but 
differing in one respect. White and red 
marbles were broken up into small frag- 
ments, imbedded in cement upon an under 
floor previously prepared, and made substan- 
tially level. After the cement had hard- 
ened it was ground down to a smooth and 
even polished surface by a stone rubber and 
dry sand. Such a floor effectually excluded 
dampness from beneath, and was the ordi- 
nary Venetian floor in all houses of the better 
class. Floors of this kind are still largely 
used throughout Italy. 
caution, the rooms of the basement were 
usually devoted to culinary purposes, while 
the living apartments were in the upper 
stories. With these provisions the Venetians 
were as comfortably and healthily housed as 
the people of other cities. 

Until a comparatively recent period cis- 
terns for rain-water were the exclusive re- 
liance of the Venetians for the supply of this 


As a further pre- | 


The ancients expended as much 


indispensable element. No attempt was 
made to bring water from the main-land 
by means of aqueduets. The insecurity of 
past ages, and even of recent times, rende; 
ed it impossible for Venice to depend Upor 
a structure one end of which was beyond 
its protection, and whose destruction would 
have been fatal to the inhabitants. At 9 
later day Artesian wells were sunk in t]y 
principal squares, by means of which a plent; 
ful supply of pure water was obtained; ang 
since the construction of the railroad bridar 
to the main-land (1845) water has been iy 
troduced by means of tubes laid along th 
parapet of the bridge. : 

The markets of Venice exhibit an abun 
dant supply of fruits and vegetables of ey- 
ery variety, brought in daily from the main 
land, and remarkably cheap. Fish, wheat 
and rice flour, corn meal, meat, and poultry 
are also abundant and of good quality. I; 
nothing is the fallen condition of Venic 
from its ancient estate as a city of great 
merchants shown so conspicuously as in its 
present stores and shops, and the wares the 
exhibit. The stores are small, the averag: 
size being less than twenty feet squar 
Those making the greatest display are tly 
jewelry shops, which are unreasonably nu- 
merous for a city of its size. It is but just 
to add that all the jewelers make a respect- 
able show of mosaics manufactured in Ven- 
ice. Any thing they make themselves, and 


| which has a market value, is legitimate and 


| 


useful trade. All beyond, in the nature ot 
finery, betrays their poverty as well as folls 
The display of useful fabrics, such as stap)| 
articles of cloth, cotton, silk, woolen, hard- 
ware, and crockery, is very small. Of man 
ufactured silk goods, of laces, gloves, and 
Venetian glass, the show is respectable. 
photography the Venetians have reached a1 
excellence and an extent of manufacture not 
surpassed in any city in the world. 

Venice is very far from being a decayed 
and dilapidated city. It looks well. Th 
architecture of its magnificent palaces and 
publie buildings, of its churches, residences, 


| warehouses, and quays, possessed character- 


istics of permanence and durability. They 
still express in the clearest manner the past 
grandeur of Venice. What the stranger 
misses is that greatly distinguished class of 
commercial men who created Venice. They 
are not recognized in any of the faces or in 
the bearing and carriage of any of the men 
now met upon its streets. 

In our engraving on page 483 the view is 
taken from the island of St. George, looking 
northwesterly across the harbor to the Molo, 
or esplanade, in front of the Doge’s Palace. 
It shows the eastern portion of the city, the 


| laguna beyond, and the north shore of the 


Adriatic. Quite near, on the left, but not 
seen, is the entrance to the Grand Canal, 
which commences at the west end of the 
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harbor. It is the finest section of Venice to 
je seen from the water. Immediately in 
front is the palace of the doges, with its 
grst and second stories areaded, and its third 
“a fourth of white marble bricks, wrought 
n diamond patterns by the use of alterna- 
ing bricks of red marble. On its right is 
the publie prison, connected with the palace 
hy the Bridge of Sighs-—a gallery resting 
ipon an arch constructed from the second 
stories of the two buildings. On its main 
front is the Piazzetta, a broad but short ave- 
nue leading from the quay to the Piazza San 
Marco (St. Mark’s Square), and passing be- 
tween the palace and the beautiful structure 
in the left known as the Library of St. Mark. 
fhe high tower of the Campanile is seen 
rising from the square. Upon the left of 
the library, and oecupying the remainder of 
the engraving, as seen on the left, is the 
Palace of the Procurators (Procuratie Nuove), 
ibout five hundred feet of which fronts the 
square. The rear, with its garden, faces the 
yater. This was formerly the official resi- 
dence of the principal ministers of the doges 

if Venice, and is now the Venetian residence 

if Victor Emanuel. The Riva dei Schiavoni, 

or great quay, extends to the right, or east- 

ward from the Doge’s Palace, for about half | 
a mile. It is constructed of granite on its 
harbor face, and extends back to the line of 
warehouses, a variable distance from seventy 
to eighty feet, where it is the widest, and 
diminishing to twenty feet at its upper end. 
This quay, which is paved with heavy flag- 
stones, was the chief mart of Venice in its 
palmy days. From this harbor, where the 
ship channel leading out into the open Adri- 
atic commenced, the merchant ships of Ven- 
ice started upon their outward voyages, and 
in it cast their anchors upon their return. 
Merchant ships and Mediterranean steamers 
still come up to this quay, the only accessible 
part of the city to ocean vessels.* The chan- | 


nel from the harbor out into the Adriatic is | 
narrow, shallow, and difficult. From the 
upper end of the great quay a sbort canal 
leads into three connected and inclosed har- 
bors, with dock-yards attached, where the 
war vessels of the Venetians were housed | 
and repaired. Like the Carthaginians, they | 
moored their fleet, when not on duty, with- 
in the protecting walls of their own habita- 
tions. 

The Grand Canal turns to the left at the 
point where the Rialto is constructed, and 
disappears from sight. This avenue, the pride 
of the Venetians, has no parallel in any city 
ever constructed. It still possesses a charm 





both of poetic and natural beauty which 


never fails to captivate the stranger. The 
grandeur of Venice is concentrated and ex- 
pressed by the Grand Canal and the Piazza 
of San Marco. 

Venice is longest from east to west. The 
Grand Canal runs through the main part of 
the city, from east to west, upon a curve 
line forming a letter S reversed, and divid- 
ing it into two nearly equal parts in super- 
ficial extent. It is two hundred feet wide, 
diminishing to less than a hundred at the 
Rialto, where it has its greatest contraction, 
but with an average width throughout its 
length of about one hundred and sixty feet. 
From its entrance at Punta della Salute to 
its termination in the open laguna on the 
west side of the city it is two miles long, 
lined on both sides with palaces and other 
stately edifices. In no sense a business av- 
enue, for there are but a few rods of quay 
upon its line, it was devoted to the resi- 
dences of the aristocracy and of the wealthy 
merchants of Venice. Most of the hundred 
palaces of this city of palaces were upon 
the Grand Canal, their front foundation 
walls rising from the water and forming the 
boundaries of the canal itself. 

The gondola is as original as every thing 
else Venetian, and is precisely adapted to the 
structural features and wants of the city. 
It is the most Venetian thing in Venice—the 
flower of this lotus of the sea. More sig- 
nificantly than the lion of St. Mark it would 
have adorned its escutcheon. A_ single 
oarsman will go through the Grand Canal 
and return, a distance of four miles, in two 
hours, moving at the ordinary rate, and two 
in a little more than half the time. The 


|gondolas are invariably painted black, in- 


side and out, the trimmings being of the 
same color.* The wood-work is ornamented 
with carvings and tracery, and the boat is 
in all respects tidily kept. 


| * Didst ever see a gondola? For fear 


You should not, I'll describe it you exactly: 
'Tis a long covered boat that’s common here, 
Carved at the prow, built lightly, but compactly, 
Rowed by two rowers, each called gondolier; 
It glides along the water looking blackly, 
Just like a coffin clapped in a canoe, 
Where none can make out what you say or do, 


‘And up and down the long canals they go, 
And under the Rialto shoot along, 
By night and day, all paces, swift or slow; 
And round the theatres, a sable throng, 
They wait in their dusk livery of woe; 
But not to them do woful things belong, 
For sometimes they contain a deal of fun, 
Like mourning-coaches when the funeral’s done. 
—Byron. 


” 


At least four thousand gondolas are now in 
daily use in Venice. They are along all the 


will remain as long as the city endures, and | quays, at all points in the Grand Canal, at 
; jall the principal bridges on the branch ‘ca- 
* The iron-clad ship Dunderberg, constructed for our 


government during the late war. and not accepted, 

which was sold to France, and by France transferred to | * A law of Venice prescribed this color to prevent 
the Italian government, is now anchored off this quay; | extravagance of decoration, as well as to secure uni- 
but it is not the vessel shown in the engraving. | formity of style. 
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nals—in a word, wherever a stretch of the 
canal is in sight, gondolas are certain to be 
seen. The pedestrian is hailed at every 
bridge on the public thoroughfares, and | 
not unfrequently by several gondoliers in 
chorus, reminding him of the persistent 
cabmen of other cities. No watermen have 
ever equaled the gondoliers in the dextrous 
management of a boat, or in the graceful 
use of the oar. When Venice was in its 
prime, with twice its present number of in- 
habitants within the same area, the moving 
throngs upon its water streets must have 
presented a spectacle singularly striking— 
almost a fairy scene. 

Several of the most remarkable palaces 
of Venice are on the Grand Canal. The 
Palace Rezzonico, erected in the seventeenth 
century, from designs by Longhena, who 
commenced, and by Massari, who finished 
the structure, is about a hundred feet 
front on the canal, and extends back 
near five hundred feet, constructed on the | 
sides of a quadrangle, with an open court | 
in the centre. This is the usual plan of 
Venetian as well as Italian palaces It has 
an arcade in the nature of a grand portico 
fronting each story, of which the first is in 
Doric, the second in 
Ionic, and the third 
in Corinthian style. 
which 
rise from the water, 
present three sides 
and a broad plat- 
form, from which 
the lower portico 
was entered. Its 
interior decora- 
tions, and the fa- 
facing the 
court, are in keep- 
ing with the finish- 
ed style of the ex- 
terior. The number 
of apartments en 
suite is very great. 


The steps, 


cades 


It possesses accom- 


modations upon a 





rr 


scale nearly as am 
ple as the palace of 
the doges. 

Near this are the 
two palaces Giusti- 
niani, united in on, 
They are in the Re. 
naissance style, and 
were erected in th 
fifteenth — century 
Internally they ar 
expensively finished 
and decorated, 
well as roomy. |; 
the erection of thes 
palaces the Venetian 
aristocracy seem 
have vied with each other in extravagance 
and expenditure. They far exceed in thei; 
accommodations the most liberal wants oj 
the family of a private gentleman, several of 
them being large enough for the househo\ 
of an emperor. At the same time they mus 
have involved their proprietors in a ruinous 
expenditure for their maintenance, unless 
their incomes were very large. In many ot 
these palaces there were formerly large e 
lections of statuary, paintings, and other 
works of art, the choicest of which are now 
scattered and in other collections. 
of the finest statues in the Vatican—among 
the number those of Euripides and Domitiar 

formerly belonged to the Giustiniani gal 
lery This family, which claims its descent 
from the Roman Emperor Justinian, gay 
one or more doges to Venice, the first ot 
whom reigned as early as 828. It is one of 
the few ancient Venetian families still flour- 
ishing in Venice, the greater portion of them 
having become extinct. 

The Palace Balbi, at the bend of the 
anal, was erected, from designs by Ales 
sandro Vittoria, in 1582-1590. It is in Re- 
naissance style, and one of the best seated 
palaces on the Grand Canal, commanding 


Several 
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ong reach in both 


directions. When 
Napoleon the First 
gojourned in Venice 
this was his favor- 

te palace. 

Between the Pal- 
ace Balbi and the 
Rialto, which is 
midway in the 
length of the Grand 
Canal, there are a 
large number of 
palaces on both 
sides of the canal, 
some of them of 
high grade in ar- 
chitecture. Among 
the number, on the 
right side, may 
be mentioned the 
Palace Mocenigo, 
where Byron resid- 
ed in 1818, and 
where he wrote the 
first cantos of “ Don 
Juan;” the Palace 
Loredan, in the 
Byzantine style of 
the twelfth century, 
which is richly dec- 
orated in the interior with Oriental marbles ; | 
and the palaces Contarini and Manin. On| 
the left side are the palaces Grimani, Perseco, 
and Pisani. 

The celebrated Rialto was the only bridge | 
over the Grand Canal until 1854, when the 
first of two iron suspension-bridges was erect- | 
ed. The Rialto is one hundred and fifty- | 
eight feet long and forty-eight feet wide, | 
consisting of a single arch of marble, with 
a span of seventy-four feet. Its founda- 
tions rest upon twelve thousand piles. Com- 
menced in 1588, and finished in 1591, it was, 
for the period, a remarkable structure. It 
connects the eastern and newer part of the | 
city with the island of Rialto, on the west 
side of the Grand Canal, the oldest part of | 
the city.* There seems to be a question 
whether Shakspeare, in the “ Merchant of 
Venice,” refers to the island or the bridge | 
when he causes Shylock to say, 

“Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 

In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my moneys, and my usances.” 
Shakspeare, who was born in 1564, was 
twenty-seven years old when the bridge 
was completed, and doubtless its fame as 
a public work had reached him with his 
other information of this marvelous city. 
The later opinion that the reference was 

* Venice seems to have been first known to the com- 
mercial world under the name of Rialto. ‘‘ Merchants 
of Rialto” was the common term applied to Venetian | 


traders. Rialto is from rivo-alto, signifying “ high | 
shore.” 


PALACE PESARO, 


to the island and not to the bridge seems 
unfounded. 
Some years after its construction a super- 


| structure was added, which divided the 


roadway into three sections—two narrow 
walks along the sides, and a wide one in 
the centre. A series of arches, walled up on 
the outside, open on the inside, and separate- 
ly roofed, furnished a number of stalls for 


| the sale of merchandise, as well as afforded 
| ashade for pedestrians in crossing the bridge. 


The stalls opened on the central passage- 


| way; but the two in the centre, which were 
| the largest, were left open for a free transit 


from one sidewalk to the other, or into the 
middle passage. On either side above the 
bridge is a short quay for the delivery and 
shipment of merchandise by barges and 
gondolas. At the west end was the princi- 
pal public market of the city. Fronting this 


|} market is the Church of San Giacomo di 
| Rialto, founded a.p. 421, which’ is said to be 
| the oldest church, and one of the oldest 
| buildings, in Venice, dating at the period 


when Venice was a colony of Padua. Op- 
posite the church is the broken column of 
Egyptian granite, with the kneeling figure of 
a man sculptured upon it, called the Hunch- 
back of Rialto, from which the laws of the 
republic were anciently proclaimed. After 
St. Mark’s Square became the business as 
well as social centre of Venice the Rialte 
must have lost any importance it previously 
possessed. 

There are several fine palaces on the banks 
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of the canal immediately below the Rialto, 
among them the Morosini, Micheli, Cornaro 
della Regina, and La Casa d’ Oro. 

The Palace Pesaro is regarded as the finest 


in Venice, that of the doges excepted. It is’ 


in the Renaissance style, and was finished 


in the sixteenth century, requiring thirty | 


years for its construction, and an expend- 
iture of five hundred thousand ducats. The 
Pesaro family settled in Venice in 1235. 
They became distinguished in the military 
service, furnishing one doge and several 
generals to the republic. 
This palace is on the left side of the Grand 
Canal, about a third of a mile beyond the 
Rialto, and extremely well situated, having 
a branch canal on either side, by means of 
which it is opened to light and air. It is 


about a hundred feet front on the canal, | 
and extends back about five hundred feet, | 


with an interior court. Each story has an 


*. : ° Peel | 
arcade along its entire front of magnificent 


design, with an alternation of single and 
double marble columns in the second and 


third stories, surmounted with entablatures | 


elaborately sculptured. The basement to the 
tloor of the first story is of granite; the re- 
mainder of the structure is of marble. In 


interior finish and decoration, and in the | 


uumber of suits of apartments, it is little in- 
ferior to royal residences. The steps project 
some distance into the water, terminating 
ina broad platform of unusual length, which, 
passing the two doorways, gives admission 
to the lower portico of the palace. In the 


It is now extinet. | 





principal Venetian 
palaces great atten. 
tion was bestowed 
upon the porticoes 
and balconies which 
opened upon thy 
Grand Canal. They 
were in the nature 
of open-air apart- 
ments, designed fo; 
the enjoyment of 
spectacles upon the 
canal, as well as the 
evening air, in this 
sunny climate. At 
the same time they 
furnish evidence of 
the extent to which 
the Venetians were 
wedded to this ay- 
enue, and appreci- 
ated its rare attrac- 
tions. 

A short distance 
below, on the same 
side, is the Fondaco 
dei Turchi, in Ori- 
ental style, and one 
of the most striking 
edifices upon the 
Grand Canal. An 
| enthusiastic writer speaks of it in the fol- 
|lowing language: “There are few build- 
| ings in the world more famous than this; 
\few more beautiful, none with a more de- 

lightfal and romantic position. It is one of 
| the gems of the Grand Canal—that boule- 
vard of the sea, every second house of which 
|is a palace. It was admired by Tasso, Pe- 
trarch, and Ariosto, and eulogized by Byron. 
......1t is built in the Byzanto-Italian style of 
the eleventh century. On the ground-floor 
| are columns of Oriental byssolite embroid- 
ered with gold and silver. The arches, cap- 
itals, and ornaments are of great antiquity, 
and no doubt belonged to some very ancient 
edifice...... In 1621 it became the head-quar- 
ters of the Turkish and other Eastern mer- 
| chants established in Venice—their ware- 
| house (fondaco) and their hotel —their 
Ghetto, out of which they were not allowed 
to dwell.” It is constructed out of white 
marble striped with gray, with a frontage 
|of near two hundred feet upon the Grand 
| Canal, and areaded in the central part of the 
first and second stories. From the novelty 
of its design it contributes to the diversity 
of architecture upon the avenue. 

In the accompanying engraving a nearly 
front view is presented of the Palace Ven 
| dramin-Calergi, showing also a portion of 
the wing. It is situated upon the right sid 
of the Grand Canal, half a mile beyond the 
Rialto. This palace, one of the finest in 
| Venice, was erected in 1481 from designs by 
, Lombardi. The main building is one hun- 
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dred feet front and a hundred and eighteen 
feet deep, constructed of Istrian marble, and 
without an interior court. The wing com- 
mences behind the main building. It is 
ninety-six feet wide by a hundred deep, pro- 
jecting to the right far enough to show a 
front of sixty-five feet, overlooking a gar- 


den between it and the canal. The fagade 


of the main building, although much plain- | 


er than some others shown in the engrav- 
ings, is remarkably rich and elegant, display- 


ing semi-Ionic columns, sculptured pilasters, | 


handsome double windows, and bold entab- 
latures. 
ample size, and expensive decorations, indi- 
eate very plainly the luxury and profusion 
of the ancient Venetian aristocracy. 

There are a few circumscribed areas which 
have elicited, from their concentrated attrac- 
tions, the unqualified admiration of all be- 
holders. One of these was the Acropolis at 
Athens, which presented, as Dr. Gillies re- 
marked, “one continuous scene of elegance 
and beauty ;” another was the Roman Forum, 
with its temples and ornamental structures, 
seated in the interval between the Capito- 
line, the Palatine, and Esquiline hills; a 
third is the Place de la Concorde at Paris, 
on which modern art has exhausted its ca- 
pabilities; and a fourth is the Piazza San 
Marco at Venice. It is the least in area of 
the four, and displays little else than its en- 
compassing structures; but these are of such 
singular excellence and of such striking com- 
position that it is not, perhaps, too much to 
affirm that it surpasses them all in architect- 
ural magnificence. 

Although consisting of two sections, a pi- 
azza and a piazzetta (the latter running out 
from the former to the quay upon the har- 
bor), all of its buildings are visible from a 
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single point, and constitute, in design, a 
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GROUND PLAN OF 8T. MARK’S SQUARE. 


united whole. The accompanying diagram 
will illustrate the relation of its several 
parts. 

Near the angle of the Library of St. Mark, 
and within the square, stands the Campanile. 


The apartments, by their numbers, | 


The Clock Tower is a handsome structure 
erected in 1490, in the Renaissance style of 
the fifteenth century. Over the open pas- 
| Sage-way through its centre, connecting wii] 
a street in the rear, is a clock whose dia] 
plate indicates the hours from one to twey 
ty-four, together with the moon’s phases a 
| the signs of the zodiac. 


1d 
In the second story 
immediately above is a canopied niche, wit} 
| a semicircular balcony in front, containing a 
bronze statue of the Virgin and Child. with 
a door upon either side. By a movement of 
| clock machinery these doors are opened on 
certain holidays, and four figures, represent- 
ing the Three Kings preceded by an angel 
| blowing a trumpet, pass out of one door 
around the semicircular balcony and back 
through the other, each figure bowing to th 
Madonna in passing. This is repeated each 
| hour in the day of the festival, to the never- 
|ending delight of the juvenile Venetians 
| Above the Madonna is the winged lion of 
| St. Mark, and upon the summit of the tower 
rising above the main structure, are two 
bronze Vulcans, one on either side of an ele 
vated bell. These Vuleans, which are co- 
| lossal in size and skillfully modeled, strik« 
the time upon the bell hourly with ham- 
mers. The movement of their arms and 
| hands in raising each his own hammer and 
striking the successive blows is also by clock 
machinery. The act is separately performed 
by each in the most natural manner, and with 
striking effect, in the literal as well as the 
figurative sense. 
| The Library of St. Mark, although it has 
been standing more than three centuries, is 
one of the most beautiful structures in Eu 
rope. It isin mixed architecture, chiefly Lon- 
ic, from designs by Sansovino, and its con- 
struction was commenced in 1536. Consist- 
jing of two high stories surmounted with a 
high balustrade, it presents very little plain 
surface. The main arches of the first story 
rest on piers fronted with columns, back of 
which is an inner and parallel wall, with a 
| vaulted and groined ceiling between. In 
addition to the columns, capitals, and orna- 
mented arches, the fagade is further enriched 
by two elaborately sculptured entablatures, 
that over the second story being remarkably 
elegant in design and details of execution. A 
row of statues, one for each column, embel- 
lishes the summit of the balustrade. This ed- 
ifice is also of white marble, and is in excel- 
lent preservation. From the end of the col- 
onnade on the quay to the Clock Tower on the 
opposite side of the square an uninterrupt- 
;ed promenade, more than fifteen hundred 
| feet in length, is afforded within the colon- 
jnades of the Library of St. Mark and the 
three palaces upon the square. With the 
Cathedral of St. Mark and the palace of the 
doges, which occupy the whole east side of 
the piazza and piazzetta, the boast of the 
Venetians is not without a basis of truth: 














THE CITY OF THE SEA. 
‘One Venice, one 
aun, and one Piazza 
San Marco.” 
It is difficult to 
dese ribe the Cathe- 
' of St. Mark, 
even with the aid 
of an engraving, as 
isina style pecul- 
ir to itself, and un- 
ke any other exist- 
ng church. It isa 
remarkable edifice 
tor the period of its 
ynstruction. It was 
ommenced in 976, 
ind finished in 1071. 
The former basilica 
ipon the same site 
was erected in 822, 
ind burned down in 
976, and there was a 
still older church on 
the same spot dedi- 
ated to St. Theodore, the patron saint of the | al characteristics and in its best estate, it 
city until superseded by St. Mark. The pres-| must have been not only pleasing to the 
ent cathedral is in Romanesque-Byzantine | taste, but magnificent in expression. Struc- 
style, in the form internally of a Greek cross | tures of such magnitude and elaborate orna- 
with equal arms. Itis cov ered with a central | mentation require constant reparation, with- 
upola, and there are separate cupolas over | out which they rapidly deteriorate. 
the arms. In ground dimensions it is two The fagade of this cathedral is remarkably 
hundred and fifteen feet front on the square, | beautiful in design. Its architecture is orig- 
ud two hundred and sixty-five feet deep. | inal, its lines graceful, and the spires and eu- 
Five portals, of which the central is the | polas which decorate the upper part of the 
argest, give admission to a portico or vesti- | structure are striking and highly ornament- 
bule, which traverses the entire front of the | al. The deeply recessed portals are adorned 
church and a part of its two sides. The ceil- | with mosaics, all of which, except one, illus- 
ing is vaulted, and covered with mosaics, | trate the removal and re-entombment of the 
representing Scriptural events. From the | remains of St. Mark within its walls. Over 
vestibule, which is exterior to the main walls, | the central portal stand the four celebrated 
the interior is entered both in front and upon | bronze horses which once adorned the Arch 


THE HORSES OF 8T. MARK’S. 


the sides. of Nero at Rome. Constantine removed 
The first impression of the interior of St.| them to his new capital, from which the 
Mark’s is one of disappointment and of baf-| Venetians removed them to Venice. At a 
fled understanding. Its marble columns, of | later day Napoleon carried them to Paris, 
which it contains five hundred in its ex-| but they were afterward restored to the 
ternal and internal construction, and its | cathedral. These horses are of small size, 
marble pilasters and wall facings, are dingy | but remarkably well modeled, as well as in- 
and soiled with time. Its mosaics, of which | teresting remains of ancient art. 
it contains a superabundance—no less than | 
forty thousand superficial square feet—look | 
faded and gaudy with tarnished gilding ; and | 
its floors, inlaid with marble and mosaics,| This cathedral presents a gorgeous front, 
are uneven and sunken, as well as broken in| and forms one of the chief architectural 
pieces. Besides this, it is badly lighted, | monuments of this unrivaled square. The 
which gives to its heavy architecture a| treasury of this church is in the basement, 
gloomy aspect. Several successive visits | and occupies two or three apartments. It 
are searcely sufficient to overcome the im- | contains, among a large number of relics, a 
pressions thus awakened; but familiarity | crystal vase said to contain the blood of the 
with the interior is certain to work a change | Saviour; asilver column, with a fragment of 
of impression, and in the end to arouse no | the true cross; a cup of agate, with a portion 
slight degree of interest. It will gradually | of the skull of St. John; several glass vases 
become possible to picture it as it appeared in | containing hands and various bones of saints. 
the full lustre of its gilded mosaics and glis- | Before these relics candles stand, and services 
tening marbles, and in the pristine splendor | are performed on the saints’ days. There is 
of its profuse decorations. With its Orient- | also untold wealth in jewels, cut and uncut, 


** Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glistening in the sun.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE LION OF 8ST. MARK AND THE DOGE’S PALACE. 








and numerous vessels of 
gold and silver arranged 
in glass cases; candela. 
bra of the exquisit, 
workmanship of Ben. 
venuto Cellini, covers, 
with minute niches and 
statuettes; a fine eruci- 
fix, adorned with jewels 
by the same master. 
with small statues jp. 
serted ; also covers of 
the Gospels, of  silvey 
gilt, inlaid with pre. 
cious stones, 

The great ornament 
of the church, howeye, 
is the Palo d@’ Ore, whi 
forms a part of the hig 
altar, and which is oy! 
uncovered on high fes- 
tivals. This was exe- 
cuted at Constantinop| 
in 976. It is enamel- 
ed work, with jewels 
wrought in plates of 
gold and silver, repr 
senting incidents in th 
life of the Saviour and 
of some of the saints. 

The palace of the 
doges is on a line with 
the front of the cathe- 
dral, but set back a fey 
feet. A part of its left 
front, as seen in the 
engraving, faces — thi 
square, and the remain- 
der the piazzetta, the 
Library of St. Mark be- 
ing on the opposite side; 
while the’ other, the 
right, as seen in the en- 
graving, faces the har- 
bor, with the Molo, or 
esplanade, between. In 
every sense a magnifi- 
cent structure, its situ- 
ation is not less remark- 
able than its architect- 
ure. It has the best po- 
sition in this array of 
notable edifices. The 
front upon the piazzetta 
is two hundred and for- 
ty-five feet long, exclu- 
sive of the portal at the 
end next to the church, 
which is twenty-five feet 
wide, and set back a 
few feet. It is not seen 
in the engraving. The 
other front, facing the 
harbor, is two hundred 
and thirty-four feet in 
length. These are the 











principal fagades. A third structure, form- 
ng the third side of the inclosed court, and 
re hitecturally, perhaps, superior to the part 
shown in the engraving, fronts a branch ca- 
al parallel with the piazzetta, which pass- 
s between it and the public prison, seen on 
the extreme right. This last section of the 
ditice contains the celebrated historical 
wpartments of the Doge’s Palace. It is 
three hundred and thirty-seven feet long, 
extending nearly to the apsis of St. Mark’s 
Church, and eighty -three feet wide. A 
fourth building completes the quadrangle. 
[he late Mr. Charles Dickens, in his ‘“ Pie- 
tures from Italy,” thus speaks of this famous 
“Going down upon the margin of 
he gree ling on before the door, and 
illing all the streets, [came upon a place of 
such surpassing beauty and such grandeur 
that all the rest was poor and faded in com- 
parison with its absorbing loveliness. It 
yas a great piazza, as I thought, anchored, 
ike all the rest, in the deep ocean. On its 
road bosom was a palace, more majestic 
ind magnificent in its old age than all the 
yuildings of the earth, in the high prime 
ind fullness of their youth. Cloisters and 
valleries, so light that they might have been 
he work of fairy hands, so strong that cen- 
turies had battered them in vain, wound 
ound and round this palace, and infolded 
t with a cathedral gorgeous in the wild 
juxuriant fancies of the East.” 

So far as the arches may be said to char- 
vcterize the architecture, it is in the arci- 
acuto style; but it is altogether peculiar and 
distinetive. It was erected in the fifteenth 
century, from designs by Bartolomeo and 
Bon. Both the first and second stories are 
ireaded on each front, the columns in the 
second story being two for one in the first. 
[hose in the first story are short and thick, 
ornamented with rich capitals of original 
design, containing minute figures of fruits, 
lowers, and animals, and bound together by 
strong acute arches. Above the capital of 
the corner pillar near the portal, and oceu- 
pying the segments of the spandrels of the 
corner arches, is a sculptured representation 
of the Judgment of Solomon. 

There are two entrances to the palace. 
One is on the Molo front, about the centre, 
under the balcony, entering the court from 
the south side; and the other, the Porta 
della Carta, faces St. Mark’s Square, and en- 
ters the court from the west side. This 
portal is set back of the colonnade, and is a 
distinet portion of the palace, constructed 
of the same materials, and finished in the 
same general style. It is a long, narrow 
building, its first story consisting of a grand 
hall, which passes the depth of the front of 
the palace, and extends into the court about 
ninety feet, forming to that extent one of 
its sides. Passing through a fine doorway 
into a hall twenty feet wide, with a vaulted 
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PORTA DELLA CARTA, 


and groined ceiling supported by semi-col- 
umns facing the side walls, the court is en- 
tered near the foot of the “ Giants’ Stair- 
case,” which conducts to the second story of 
the third section of the palace on the rear 
of the court. The relation of this structure 
and the staircase will be seen by consulting 
the illustration of the court and staircase, 
which shows a part of the court looking to- 
ward the north. On the left is the court 
face of the palace fronting the square, and 
on the right the court face of that portion 
of the palace facing the branch canal. In 
front is the extension into the court of the 
building which contains the entrance hall, 
showing three arched passages into the 
court. The entrance hall passes the three 
openings into the court, and through the 
Clock Tower to the foot of the staircase, 
which is in line from the doorway fronting 
the square. This staircase is placed in the 
area formed by an extension of the court 
along the front of the Clock Tower to the 
building which forms the remainder of the 
fourth side of the court. The main part of 
the court is one hundred and seventy-five 
feet long, parallel with St. Mark’s Square, 
and one hundred and twenty-nine feet wide, 
parallel with the piazzetta. 

Not the least feature of the court is the 
“ Giants’ Staircase,” which, from its name, 
must have been regarded at the time of its 
erection as a notable structure. A flight of 
thirty marble steps, interrupted by a landing 
midway the ascent, leads to the colonnade 
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in the second story. The steps are inlaid | 


in front with different-colored marbles in 
vine tracery, and are sufficiently broad to 
appropriate three arches of the arcade. The 
balustrade of Carrara marble is inlaid with 
panels of variegated marble. Colossal stat- 
ues of Neptune and Mars stand upon pedes- 
tals at its head, at which place the doges 
were crowned. Ascending to the upper 
landing, and passing along the colonnade 
to the right to the centre of the edifice, the 
Golden Staircase (“Scala d’ Oro”), which 
conducts to the third story, is reached. This 
glittering name was bestowed because none 
save those enrolled in the Golden Book, and 
privileged persons, were allowed its use. It 
isa superb marble structure, with an arched 
ceiling decorated with sunk panels in gilt, 
stucco, and fresco, and traversing the palace 
from the court side to that on the branch 
canal. At half the ascent there is a land- 
ing and a short transept, with arched pas- 
sages to the right and left, from one of 
which a second staircase ascends to the hall 
on the third floor upon the court side, as the 
continuous flight reaches a corresponding 
hall upon that opposite. The long vista of 
this staircase, some eighty feet in length, 


and its form and decorations, are in the’ 


highest style of art. 

Near the end of the same colonnade, be- 
yond the Scala d’ Oro, is a second marble 
staircase for ordinary use, ascending by con- 
tinuous flights to the fourth story of this 
gorgeous palace, which contained the histor- 
ical apartments. The first room, which is 
entered from the hall on the canal side, is 
the Hall of the Bussola. It is small in size, 
but rendered famous by the lion’s mouth, 
inserted in the wall of the exterior hall, its 
throat entering an iron chest concealed in 
the wall. Its open jaws invited and re- 
ceived secret accusations, and transmitted 
them into this hidden receptacle, the door 
of which opened in the Hall of the Bussola. 
This chamber was the anteroom of the Sala 
dei Capi, or Hall of the Council of Three, 
one of the infamous secret tribunals of the 
Venetiay aristocracy. It was also the ante- 
room of the Hall of the Council of Ten (Sala 
del Consiglio dei Dieci), the two being con- 
tiguous. This council of ten inquisitors, in 
conjunction with that first named, did the 
bloody work of this aristocracy. In the 
Hall of the Council of Ten is the long oval 
table surrounded with the original chairs 
once occupied by the ten inquisitors. Pass- 
ing through this room, the next entered is 
the Hall of the Four Doors (La Sala delle 
Quattro Porte). This handsome apartment 
crosses the palace from the court to the ca- 
nal side. It is seventy-eight feet long and 
twenty-eight feet wide, and was so named 
because its four doors entered respectively 
the halls of the Council of the Three, of the 
Ten, of the Senate, and the Audience Hall 


a a 
of the doge. The walls of this elegant apart- 
ment are covered with rich and various fres 
coes. Between the two doors upon the wa) 
of entrance is the large one by Titian, rep 
resenting Doge Grimani at the feet of Chris 
tianity, holding aloft the cup, the embley 
of Faith. Upon one of the panels is rep 
resented the arrival of the King of Franc 
at Venice, by Vincentino; on another, thy 
doge receiving the embassadors of Persia: 
on another, the conquest of Veropa; on an 
other, the embassadors of Nuremberg befor, 
the doge; on still another, the Doge Grimay 
kneeling before the Madonna and severa 
saints; while the ceiling is paneled by Tin 
toretto with the glories of Venice. Eithe; 
of these frescoes would be esteemed a sutti 
cient adornment of a room in any palace 
The colors are still fresh and brilliant. Thi, 
is characteristic of all the frescoes in th 
Doge’s Palace in all the rooms which are ex- 
hibited to the public. 

The Hall of the Senate surpasses all apart 
ments in the palace, with perhaps one ex 
ception. It is one hundred feet long an 
forty-eight feet wide, with a ceiling abou 
thirty-five feet high. Its walls and ceilings 
are also covered with frescoes of the highest 
grade. In this chamber the Venetian Sen 
ate, consisting of three hundred members, 
held its sessions. This room opens into the 
anteroom of the Chapel of the Doge, and 
the latter into the Audience Hall, in which 
the doge received foreign embassadors. The 


| walls of this hall are covered with eleven 


frescoes, historical and religious, mostly by 
Tintoretto. The ceiling frescoes are in five 
compartments. These celebrated apart- 
ments concentrate the interest of the vis 
itor, because they are identified with the 
growth and development of Venetian powei 
and wealth, and were once the theatre ot 
great transactions. Their splendor and ele- 
gance reflect the cultivated tastes and re 
sources of the Venetian aristocracy. The 
impressions produced by this remarkable 
suit of rooms, adorned with the works ot 
Titian, Tintoretto, Palma, and Paul Vero- 
nese, are not easily to be forgotten. The 
mind is bewildered by the unsparing profu- 
sion and fertility and brilliancy of imagina- 
tion and skillful delineation displayed by 
these eminent artists of the Venetian school. 
There are a number of other public rooms 
in different parts of the palace, such as th 
“ Library,” the “ Archeological Museum,” the 
“ Hall of Serutiny” (in which the successive 
doges were chosen by the forty-two electors) 
the rooms of the “ Busts,” of the “ Bronzes, 
and of the “ Scarlet Robes.” Besides these, 
there is the “ Hall of the Grand Council,” 
said to be one of the finest rooms in Europe. 
It is in the first story, one hundred and fifty 
four feet long, seventy-four feet wide, with 
its walls and ceilings richly decorated. In 
this chamber the entire body of the Venetian 
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aristocracy were wont to assemble, but rather 
for social than governmental objects. The 
private apartments of the doge are not ex- 
hibited. 

This palace of palaces united in itself the 
two qualities of a parliament-house and a 
ducal residence, which explains at once its 
magnitude and its magnificence. As the 
Capitol of the Venetian state, it expresses 
the munificence and wealth of the aristocra- 
cy; and as a ducal residence, it indicates the 
elegant habits of the doges, the chiefs of the 
aristocracy. 

The Bridge of Sighs cofinects the palace 
with the public prison. The latter was 
erected in 1589, and the bridge in 1591. A 
single arch supports the structure, which 
connects the second story of the palace with 
the second story of the prison. It is simply 
a corridor divided by a partition into two 
narrow halls, through one of which political 
prisoners were conducted to imprisonment, 
while the common criminals passed through 
the other. Externally the Bridge of Sighs 
has no particular architectural merit. It 
has aequired a gloomy notoriety from its 
name, and from the prevailing impression 
that the man who traversed it from the pal- 
ace to the dungeon never returned. This is 
in part romance, but for the significant rea- 
son that this palace, unrivaled in its ele- 
gance, contained gloomier dungeons within 
its glittering walls than the other prison 
could parallel. The dungeons for political 
and criminal prisoners awaiting execution 

for this distinction is represented in the 
very architecture of the palace—were quite 
near the entrance to the Bridge of Sighs. 
There are two tiers of these dungeons, one 
above the other, consisting of ten each, with 
a floor between, constructed of heavy stone 
masonry. Those for criminals were above, 
and those for political offenders were below. 
They are arranged in blocks of five, side 
and side, the blocks being end to end. A 
narrow unlighted hall passes around three 
sides, the dungeons being entered through 
a low arched opening from the two halls op- 
posite each other. After passing through 
this opening with a torch to light the cham- 
ber, the visitor finds himself in a room in- 
closed by massive stone walls, twelve feet 
long, eight feet wide, and some eight or 
nine feet high, with an arched ceiling. 
The floors are of cement, hardened into 
stone, and bare of all furniture save a 
stone pillow set in the floor. Every dun- 
geon repeats this cool inhuman mockery of 
a pretended regard for the necessities of 
the prisoner. A common paving-stone, two 
feet long, fifteen inches wide, and rising 
about four inches above the floor, was the 
pillow offered by the state, in the dark days | 
of the Venetian aristocracy, to political as 
well as criminal offenders. Two doges, at 
least—Marino Falieri, in his eightieth year, 


| passes through to the palace court. 
| at this gete that the doge embarked in th¢ 


and Antonio Foscari—were brought to the 
bitter experience both of the dungeon and 
of the stone pillow. At the side of eac), 
door there is a small round opening throug] 
the wall for the introduction of food. Th, 
only light was through this opening, and 
from a small exterior window at the end of 
another short and narrow hall, which inter 
sected those around the dungeons at on 
angle. The darkness was substantially to 
tal. In this short hall the prisoners wer 
executed at midnight—the political by be. 
heading, and the criminal by strangula- 
tion. 

On the left, and in front of the Bridge of 
Sighs, is the water portal of the palace. A 
double doorway, each barred with bronz 
doors, gives admission to a broad hall, which 
It was 


Bucentaur, when he went forth in state to 
the annual ceremony of wedding, with a 
ring, the Adriatic.* 

There are several other ornaments of St 
Mark’s Square deserving of notice. Among 
them are the two columns of red granit 
standing in the piazzetta, near the quay, 
They were brought from Greece to Venic« 
in 1120. One of them is surmounted with 
the statue of St. Theodore, and the other 
with the winged lion of St. Mark. One of 
the finest views in Venice is from the base 
of these columns, across the harbor to the 
island of St. George, and down to the en 
trance of the Grand Canal. Between the 
Campanile and the Clock Tower are thi 
three standard poles which once bore the 
banners of the conquered kingdoms of Cy- 
prus, Candia, and the Morea. Their pedes- 
tals are of bronze, of beautiful design, mod- 
eled in 1505, and covered with bass-reliefs 
of great merit. They are now decorated 
with the Italian colors on festive occasions. 
And lastly comes the Campanile, not the 
least. conspicuous ornament of the square. 
It is about forty-five feet square, three hun- 
dred and four feet high, and was erected in 
the twelfth century. Within it is an in- 
closed square tower, leaving a space be- 
tween the outer and inner walls about five 
feet wide. The ascent is made by inclined 
planes, constructed in this space along the 
four sides, which are continuous from the 
base to within a few feet of the summit 
platform. These planes make the ascent 
by going ten times around the tower. An 
ascending arch is constructed from the in- 
ner to the outer wall, which becomes first 
the ceiling under which the person walks, 
and at the end of the next circuit the in- 
clined plane on which he passes. It is a 
singularly convenient method of mounting 


* In the arsenal the remains of this barge are still 
preserved. Its sides are covered with carved and 


gilded figures. 





+o the summit of a tower, well understood 
bv the ancient Romans, and requiring the 
minimum amount of muscular exertion. Na- 
noleon, it is said, performed the feat of rid- 
ng his horse from the base to the summit 

a thing not difficult, provided the horse 
were tractable. 

Some notice of the churches in Venice, 
of which there are ninety, is necessary even 
n a general presentation of the character- 
stics of the city. But since they have no 
direct connection with the subject of this 
irticle, a general reference to them is the 
most that can properly be admitted. In 
external architecture they are plain, with 
the exception of the Cathedral of St. Mark, 
but are constructed in a durable manner. 
A number of them are finished in the inte- 
rior With great magnificence, and lavishly 
adorned with statuary. The two most prom- 
inent in this respect, strange to say, are 8. 
Maria di Nazaret (church of the Barefooted 
Friars) and S. Maria del Rosario (church 
of the Jesuits). $8. Giovanni e Paolo pos- 
sesses the finest sepulchral monuments. It 
s called the Westminster Abbey of Venice. 
The distinguishing character of the princi- 
pal Venetian churches is the richness of the 
marbles, and the profusion as well as excel- 
lence of the statuary. In general plan most 
of these churches agree. They consist of a 
nave, Without aisles, and an apse, with two 
or more chapels on each side, in the nature 
of transepts. They are lighted with rect- 
ungular windows in the clear-story, and 
from domes over the chapels, and being 
generally surrounded with buildings, ex- 
cept in front, they are externally plain. 
The two churches first named are not large. 
They are smaller than a New York church 
of average size; but no New York congre- 
gation would feel able to finish a church in 
such a style of extravagance. The side walls 
of these churches, as well as those of the six 
side chapels in each, are faced, from the floor 
to the entablature, with polished marble of 
different colors in panels. They are resplen- 
dent. The entablature, elaborate in design, 
isof white marble. Besides this, the several 
altars, which stand between columns of verd- 
antique, or variegated marbles, the pulpits 
in the nave, the balustrades in front of the 
chapels, and the floors, are of the same ma- 
terial, in some cases inlaid to increase their 
splendor, while the several ceilings are cov- 
ered with frescoes. It is impossible to form 
an impression, from any description, of the 
richness and magnificence of the two church- 
esnamed. The striking effect of the combi- 
nation of marbles of different colors, of the 
elaborate finish in minute details, of the del- 
icacy of the minor sculptures, and of the use 
of statuary in church decoration, must be 
seen to be appreciated. In the Church of 
Nazaret seventy-six statues of white mar- 
ble, and of great excellence in sculpture, of 
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which thirty-seven are of life size, may be 
counted from one stand-point. The whole 
number, large and small, must be near a 
hundred. 

San Giovanni e Paolo became, more than 
any other church, the favorite burial-place 
of the doges. Its monuments consequently 
surpass those in any of its fellow -churches. 

It may be said that the ancient Venetians 
accomplished three things. In the first 
place, they created, in the course of centu- 
ries, a beautiful city, which deserves a high 
place among the finest cities on the earth 
Secondly, if they failed to originate an in- 
dependent order of architecture, they intro- 
duced improvements, combinations, and fur- 
ther developments of existing architectural 
forms which reflect the highest credit upon 
the national genius and taste. To the roll 
of distinguished architects they furnished 
such names as Pietro and Tullio Lombardo, 
Sammahani, Sansovino, Palladio, Scamozzi, 
and Longhena. In the last place, they origi- 
nated a school of painting which still holds 
a high position in the public favor for char- 
acteristics of distinguishing excellence. 
Among the honored names claimed by Ven- 
ice may be mentioned Bartolomeo, Porde- 
none, Palma, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, and 
Titian, together with Canova among seulp- 
tors.* Not all of them born in Venice, but 
identified with it by the labor of their lives, 
they are the recognized masters of the Vene- 
tian school. No other city, perhaps, can pre- 
sent an equal number of illustrious names 
in the rolls of Art. 


EPITAPHS. 
ALL reverence unto Epitaphs, 
For high or for the lowly, 
Whenever they on graves are writ 
By Truth, and so made holy. 
Such make, in their deep earnestness, 
The living grander-hearted, 
And keep the souls, though freed from Time, 
Still from our souls unparted. 


And many are the Epitaphs 
In prose or in verse flowing, 
A silent sacred music there 
On board or marble glowing. 
Oh, heavenly the influence, 
Angels unseen around us, 
While often white robes, like their own, 
Seem to have softly wound us. 


Some Epitaphs shrine in their hearts 
Beauty divinely tender, 

And some throne the sublime in all 
Eternity’s own splendor ; 

But one there is that marries both 
Sublimity and Beauty ; 

Within one little line it lives— 
He tried to do his duty! 


* Titian and Canova are buried on opposite sides of 
the same church in Venice. 
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THE MOUNTAINS.—V. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 





SAFT SOAP, 


| URING our whimsical tour I had derived 

no little amusement from noting the 
impressions made by the different members 
of our party on the various characters with 
whom they came in contact. Major Martial, 
as a soldier and cosmopolitan traveler, has 
dined with princes and Pottawatomies, and 
has the knack of making himself at home 
wherever he may chance to pitch his tent. 
A clever materialist and a man of recipes, 
he knows something of every thing, and can 
talk with every body, winning as well as 
commanding respect. 

Dick Rattlebrain, on the other hand, who 
has been nowhere, knows nothing, jostles 
every body’s prejudices, and violates all pro- 
prieties, lies oratorically, and blunders when 
he tries to tell the truth, who entertains ev- 
ery body with his reckless humor, and re- 
bukes none with his virtue—Dick takes at 
once with old and young, and is decidedly 
the most popular man among us. 

Mr. Cockney’s agreeable accomplishments 


and conversation, however, are as much} 


thrown away up here as if he spoke and act- 
ed Greek. The men stare in his face, and 
make no reply to his questions, while the 
women shy off and giggle, if they don’t hap- 
pen to get offended at his exotic politeness. 
His want of observation and adaptiveness 
continually makes him ridiculous, if not odi- 
ous. With adandy’s horror of muddy boots, 


he can’t make up his mind to accept ran- | 


cid fat as a substitute for boot polish, and 
seems incapable of understanding how one 


PORTE CRAYON. 


towel, and that only a bob-tailed wiper, ca 
be expected to serve a whole family, guests 
and all, from Sunday to Sunday. When iy 
|response to his demand for an alkali th 
complaisant hostess sets out her “ saft soap, 
| his philosophy can’t comprehend the pu 
rifying properties of the disgusting mass 
He continually asks embarrassing and ab 
surd questions concerning the origin an 
preparation of various dishes set before us 
and needlessly exposes his ignorance of for 
estry and the fauna of the mountains. Whe: 
he mistook Hetterick’s sorrel colt for a deer 
the critter’s life was saved only by his miss. 
ing it, which was quite as discreditable as 
the mistake. In brief, our friend Cockney 
is rather underrated by the mountaineers, 
It has been one of the supreme enjoyments 
of my life to wander among these wild com 
munities, until I have become familiar wit} 
their occupations, instincts, and aspirations 
| as one “to the manner born,” learning there- 
| by to respect their unsophisticated manhood 
and appreciate their simple virtues; and it 
has sometimes appeared to me there was ; 
grace in the woodland blossoms and a flay 
in the crabbed fruit not to be found in the 
cultivated gardens of civilization. Yet now 
while I rarely irritate a susceptibility o1 
shock a prejudice, my introspective and se 
cluded habits have been, here as elsewhere, a 
bar to confidence and good understanding, 

Nevertheless, I had of late been dreaming 
daily that I would endeavor to throw off 
these dreamy habits and lead a more prac- 
tical and sympathetic life, and to this end 
had cultivated an intimacy with the gay 
and athletic widower Jesse. Observing that 
he had conceived an extravagant admiration 
for a neat little powder-flask I carried, I toek 
occasion to present it to him. In the full- 
ness of his gratitude he took me aside, and, 
in a whisper, informed me he was the best 
rifle-shot on the fork. I had heard as much. 

“ Well, now,” said he, “ wouldn’t you like 
to learn the secret ?” 

“Then there is a secret ?” 

“Yes, and I can learn it to you in a day, 
so that you can beat any of these fellers.” 

Jesse’s proposition accorded so exactly 
with my humor that I eagerly accepted it. 
We got our guns, and privately slipped ofi 
together to the woods, where, after exacting 
a promise not to reveal his trick, he pro- 
ceeded to put me through a course of in- 
struction. 

Whether there was any virtue in his teach- 
ing, or whether the mountain air had cleared 
my eye and braced my nerves, it is true that 
from a very indifferent marksman I presently 
became very expert with my rifle, and after 
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driving the centre three consecutive shots tioned with an ounce of powder and from 
it sixty yards, I expressed myself satisfied, three to five bullets wrapped in greased 
ind my tutor slapped me on the shoulder, buckskin patches, he could always kill more 
ind said, emphatically, “ You’l! do.” game than he could carry home, Some fellers 
My mysterious disappearance had begun packed so much ammunition and cold vict- 
to annoy my companions, who complained uals that they broke down before they found 
that they had already been detained at Het- any game, and couldn’t hit any thing if they 
terick’s a day longer than was intended; happened to see it. For his part, he didn’t 
they didn’t see why I couldn’t write my see any sense in all these percussion traps. 
poetry nearer the trout pools they wished As the hunter made these disparaging re- 
to try below. I had carefully concealed my | marks he cast a contemptuous glance at my 
private aims from them, but was now ready ornate German rifle, which, being observed 
to start. by my companions, drew a laugh at my ex- 
After a most friendly leave-taking all pense. 
round, we mounted and rode down the val- “ Mr. Mullinx,” said I, “ what do you value 
ley toward Soldier White’s. About two that bear-skin at which I see hanging up in 
miles below we stopped at the cabin of , the porch?” 


fom Mullinx (commonly known as Hunter “That skin,” replied Tom, “mought be 
fom), hoping to have a chat with him on worth about four dollars over at Franklin.” 
the subject of hunting in these mountains. “Very well. Now Ill bet you five dollars 


He was barely civil, but not at all com- | in cash against that bear-skin that, with this 
municative. He told us very frankly that percussion gimerack of mine, I can beat you 
he never missed killing game when he went shooting, three best shots out of five, line 
out alone, but he never had no luck when | measure, at any distance or in any way you 
these gentlemen hunters went along. They may choose.” 

had too many patent fixings, and talked too Tom eyed me for a moment as he probably 
much. With his long flint-lock rifle, muni-| would have stared at a rabbit suddenly turn- 
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ing and trying to bite him. His astonish- 
ment presently resolved into a fit of con- 
temptuous laughter; but as I had already 
put up my money in the major’s hands, and 
showed by my manner that I was in earnest, 
his cupidity got the better of his contempt. 

“ Well, mister,” said he, taking down and 
proceeding to load his long gun, “ hit’s not 
becomin’ of me to disapp’int a stranger in a 
little innocent sport, aud if you kin beat me 
shootin’, that bar-skin’s your’n, hit is!” and 
the hunter’s face warmed with a smile of 
sinister benevolence. 

“Laureate,” said the major, aside, 
wouldn’t give the churlish dog a chance to 
make five dollars so easily.” 


_ 


I answered, carelessly, ‘‘ There are always 
two sides to a question, and I’ve.taken quite 
a fancy to that bear-skin.” 

“ Laureate,” whispered Dick, “try to make 
a good chance shot, and if you beat him [ll 
give you my horse.” 

Dick’s horse was a borrowed one, but his 
good-will was none the less appreciated. 
Meanwhile the preliminaries had been ar- 
ranged—two best shots out of three, at sixty 
yards. 

The major stepped off the distance, and 
Dick placed the target against the tree. The 
mark was a circle of white paper about the 
size of an ancient half-dollar, tacked upon a 
blackened board. We were to shoot alter- 
nately, and tossed a copper for the first fire. 
The hunter won it, and took his position ac- 
cord.ugly, observing as he did so, “I reckon 
I'll have to shoot a little wild to give ye an 
opening.” 

As Tom raised his piece and leveled it at 
the mark all the slouchiness of his manner 
disappeared, and he settled into a pose of 
iron firmness. As his rifle cracked the target 
fell forward on its face, and Dick ran at full 
speed, followed by the others at a more dig- 
nified pace, to verify the shot. 

The ball had cut the left edge of the paper 
with half its diameter. Mullinx chuckled. 
* There’s a leetle wind,” said he, “ and I for- 
got to allow for it; but there’s the opening 
I promised ye.” 

It was a good shot, however, and my 
friends looked blank enough as I took my 
stand. Their evident anxiety annoyed me, 
and for a moment a sense of responsibility 
unnerved me. Then I shut my eyes, recalled 
my lessons, and concentrated my mind on 
the work in hand. My shot parted; the 
target rattled and fell. The next moment 
Rattlebrain waved it triumphantly over his 
head, shouting, “Centre!” It was impossi- 
ble for Dick to be exact. It was not a cen- 
tre shot, but the whole ball was in the paper, 
beating Mullinx by half a diameter. 

“Can you do that again?” whispered the 
major. 

“T think I can do better.” 


ty,” said he, rubbing his hands with hopeful 
satisfaction. 

The gleam of benevolence had departed 
from Mullinx’s face, and he proceeded to load 
his piece with a precision quite the reyers 
of his former half-insolent carelessness, Hi 
waited for a lull in the almost imperceptib); 
breeze, and when he took aim the steadiness 
of his attitude was statuesque. 

Dick Rattlebrain looked as if he would 
burst during the process; and the result of 
the hunter’s second shot did not relieve his 
anxiety in the least. The paper was per 
forated just beneath the central tack—so 
close that we wondered it had not bee 
knocked out. 

Tom looked vengefully benevolent again 
“T reckon, mister, I hain’t left ye much of a 
opening this time.” 
wicked chuckle. 

My friends looked grave again. Dick de 
sired to give me some advice, but the majo 
restrained his zeal, and persuaded him to 
keep quiet. 

On coming up for my second trial I had 4 
severer struggle with my nervousness thar 
at the first. The opening was indeed a nar 
row one, and then my success had arouse: 
hopes which must not be disappointed. 
succeeded, however, in attaining the requi 
site coolness, and fired. The board fell for- 
ward as usual. 


He said this with a 


i 


Dick Rattlebrain gave a convulsive start 
and then, stepping up to me, said, “ By thun- 
der, Larry, I haven’t the heart to look at it! 

But the major presently approached with 


| the board in one hand and the paper in the 


other. The tack was gone, and there was a 
clean hole exactly through the centre of the 
mark. Dick uttered a triumphant yell, and 
nearly suffocated me in his rude embrace. 

“Come, Dick; having won, we must tri- 
umph like gentlemen.” 

Tom Mullinx eyed me like a basilisk. 
“Well, mister, the bar-skin’s your’n ; you’v 
won two, and hit’s not worth while to wast 
the third shot. Powder and lead is too scarce 
up here to waste on nothing.” 

Then Tom approached with an air of sav- 
age respect, and asked permission to exam- 
ine my piece, which he did very thoroughly 
As he handed it back he observed there 
wasn’t weight enough in it to steady his 
aim, and although he was sot against it, there 
might be something in percussion after all. 

Now I had gone into this contest to vin- 
dicate the superiority of civilization and the 
arts with a zeal somewhat sharpened by my 
antagonist’s overbearing and contemptuous 
manner. Having won, I was content with 
the honor, and sincerely sympathized with 
the mortified mountaineer ; so that when he 
came formally to deliver the bear-skin I po- 
litely attempted to decline it. But the flash 


| of his eye and sternness of his manner quick- 


nT , . | . 
“Then we've got the rascal to a certain- | ly showed that I had made a mistake. 
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“Mister,” he said, “I don’t 
ke any man to fool with me. 
The skin is fa’rly your’n, and 
you must take it.” 

A rousing swig from the 
major’s flask was more appre- 
iated than my fanciful mag- 
nanimity, and we took leave 
with all due civility. Yet 
there was something sinister 
»n Hunter Tom’s countenance 
wind manner, which left a dis- 


wreeable impression gener- 


iy. 
In complimenting me on my 
skill with the rifle the major 
expressed his especial grati- 
fication that I had taken 
down the boastful churl; and 
Dick, with his usual aptness 
it fixing a money value on 
moral and emotional delights, declared he 
wouldn’t have missed it for a thousand dol- 
Lars. 

| defended the mountaineer by suggesting 
how very natural and excusable it was for 
men whose lives, fortunes, and sacred hon- 
rs were concentred in a flint-lock rifle to 
feel jealous of interlopers whose material 
ind mental arms were of improved mechan- 
ism and wider range 

“T have just been reflecting,” said Major 
Martial, “ how absolutely what we eall civ 
ilization is dependent on roads, and how 
justly the status of any people, historic or 
contemporaneous, may be estimated by a 
knowledge of its facilities for intercommu 
nication. The classic ancients went as far 
as stone highways and oared galleys could 
arry them. The educated philosophy of 
China can not drag her above the level 
f carts, wheelbarrows, canals, and junks 
Christendom of the nineteenth century 
blazes with the enlightenment of railroads, 
steamships, and magnetic telegraphs. The 
twentieth may possibly witness a still grand- 
er era of electric locomotion, with the air as 
a common highway, every man of substance 
owning a stable of flying horses or a fam- 
ily balloon. During the last two weeks we 
have had especial opportunities of observing 
the influence of these facilities on people of 
the same race, language, and traditions. 
From the luxury, splendor, and power of 
steam and electricity we have graduated, 
step by step, through railways, mud turn- 
pikes, pack-horse trails, foot-paths, to where 
all traces of man are lost in the trackless 
wilderness. As we have progressed, the gen- 
eral appearance, manners, and character of 
the people have exhibited a remarkable con- 
formity to the character of their roads. No 
roads, no civilization.” 

“Yet, major, you would not call the peo- 
ple around us savages ?” 

“By no means,” said he, “for they are 


PRIMITIVE ART. 


part and parcel of a great nation, inheriting 
by tradition and maintaining by occasional 
intercommunication, difficult and obstruct- 
ed though it may be, some connection with 
its magnificent civilization. Yet imagine 
them cut off from Franklin or Adamson’s 
store for a generation or two, and no abo- 
riginal tribe on the continent would be more 
savagely destitute of the means of improve- 
ment or self-sustenance. At present they 
have neither schools, stores, churches, tay- 
erns, distilleries, nor newspapers Wheeled 
vehicles are unknown, and all arts ignored, 
except the rudest agriculture and some prim 
itive domestic manufactures. In brief, their 
only highways are sled tracks and cattle 
paths, and their civilization corresponds.” 

‘Still,’ I persisted, “is it not doubtful 
whether all our material advantages, our 
wealth and science, have substantially in 
creased the happiness or elevated the morals 
of the individual man? Do we not see here 
health and cheerfulness, plenty without over- 
work, social order maintained by patriarch- 
al authority, neighborly kindness, freedom 
restrained from license by simplicity of man- 
ners and absence of temptation? How much 
more than this can our brilliant world prom- 
ise? How much less does it not really give 
us ?” 

“My theory,” replied the major, “ does not 
apply to individual character, but to states 
and communities Some of the grandest 
men on record have been barbarians. No 
barbaric people was ever great; and for the 
rest, the most enlightened and elevated so- 
ciety rarely exhibits an individual whose 
life can compare in purity and simple vir 


| tue with that of the ox ” 


The Dry Fork of Cheat River is one of 
four parallel streams which, after an aver 
age course of about forty miles, combine to 
form the main Cheat River—itself an im- 
portant tributary of the Monongahela. It 
is named from the fact that its bed is habit- 
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SOLDIER WHITE. 


ed up” ere they eq; 
form a puddle dee; 
enough to float . 
trout. Thought} 
little cascades, trip. 
ping and skipping 
through ferny boy 
ers, jump down froy 
moss-clad ledges, anq 
are lost before the, 
reach the channe| 
So they come, on 
after another, lik, 
joyous children with 
their dimpled faces 
and tinkling voices 
sinking to death and 
silence in this ery 
el sepulchre. O 1» 
morseless grave, ti 
whose dark _ priso 
the loveliness, th 
music, and the g 
ries of earth ar 
ever hastening, whe 
shall thy ravening 
cease, or when thy 
mysteries be rr 
vealed! 

At certain points 
by placing the ea 
close to the loos 
stones which  forn 


ORK 


ually dry except in seasons of high floods. | the river’s bed, we may hear, or imagine we 


Its sources are in Hay-stack Knob, a point on | 


the dividing ridge of Alleghanv, from whence 
the streams flow in radiating lines toward 
all points of the compass; for there, within a 
short distance of each other, are the springs 
whose waters mingle with those of the Po- 
tomac, the James, the Kanawha, and the 
Monongahela. The channel of this arid 
river lies just along the western base of the 
Alleghany Ridge, running northeast until it 
meets Red Creek, where, suddenly turning 
westward, it loses both name and charac- 
ter in mingling with superior streams. Its 
stony channel has a regular and rapid fall, 
widening as it progresses, and receiving nu- 
merous living tributaries, which quickly per- 
ish in its skeleton embrace. 

The largest of these is the bright and 
blooming Gandy, which, after a parallel 
course of fifteen or twenty miles, intermar- 
ries with her grim and treacherous neigh- 
bor at Armantrout’s—as we may have seen 
a trusting woman, whose youth was a poem 
of flowers and music, pour the full current 
of her fresh and smiling love into the home 
of some arid, unappreciative mate, to dry up 
and disappear, as Gandy does some half a 
mile below the junction. 

Brawling brooks come tumbling down 
from the wooded hills, full of noisy confi- 
dence, like provincial capitalists rushing 


into Wall Street, to find themselves “ suck- | Randolph. Here is also a tub-mill, driven 








hear, the whispering and moaning of th 
lost waters deep down below, as if the ogr 
stream was dragging its innocent captives 
through subterranean passages to som 
deeper, darker prison. Then, again, the Dry 
Fork is not always a valley of dry bones, 
for sometimes, during the season of melting 
snows, or after one of those diluvial thun- 
der-showers common in this region, the si 
lent, grinning skeleton awakes to life, and 
comes down roaring and foaming like 
maniac broke loose. For a day or two the 
stream is dangerous and impassable, then 
sinks again into its death-like trance. 
“The Dry Fork,” observed the major, “ is 
nothing more than an immense gully filled 
to the brim with loose angular rocks, dis 


| charging the waters of this valley precisely 


in the same manner that an artificial ston 
drain relieves our wet and swampy lands.” 

“Quite likely, major; but I wish you 
hadn’t mentioned it, as the explanation dries 
up all my poetry.” 

At Soldier White’s we found a regular 
two-storied log-house, containing half a doz- 
en rooms, which serves as a place of enter- 
tainment to drovers who come up from be 
low to summer their cattle on the fork, ani 
to the occasional traveler who ventures t« 
cross the wilderness by the pack-horse road 
from Seneca to Beverly, the county seat of 
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Vv 


water, which has been 


a pretty stream of 


aught and utilized 
hefore being swallow- 
ed by the dry river. 
This combination of 
ircumstances makes 
Soldier White’s rather 
, notable place in the 
Dry Fork communi- 
ty,and as the proprie- 
tor himself observes, 
somewhat boastfully, 
there’s not a month 
nasses but he sees a 
stranger of one sort 
or another under his 
roof. The soldier is 
personally a man wor- 
thv of consideration. 
He is upward of sixty, 
ind from his peculiar 
opportunities for see- 
ng the world, is more 
his 
speech and views than 
most of his neighbors. 
He wears shoes habit- 
ally, and his resi- 
dence exhibits the 
rrade of civilization 
periaining to a pack- 
horse road. His face, 
neluding his stack of 
hair, looks as if cast 
n bronze, while his 
square, sinewy hands 
ire of the type most 
frequently carved and 
minted by Michael 
(ngelo. His tall, athletic figure is a model 
if strength and endurance, its proportions 
slightly modified at present, owing to an 


osmopolitan in 


cident. About six weeks ago, at the saw- 
mill, a log about three feet across the butt 
olled over him, and flattened him out con- 
siderably; but he thinks he is drawing up 
to his natural shape again by degrees, and 
his ribs and back-bone getting set back 
in their places. To her 
praiseworthy efforts at reconstruction he 


assist Nature in 


distends himself as much as possible by eat- 
ing heartily, and greases his exterior with 
bear’s fat. 

Having never been in the military service, 
he can not explain how he got his sobriquet 
if “soldier,” but thinks it was simply a trib- 
ite to his youthful strength and activity, 
which were extraordinary. Being a justice 
f the peace for Randolph, he is now some- 
times more properly addressed as Squire 
White, which title of dignity he prefers. 

The squire has a partner who is worthy 
f him, and a daughter “rising of sixteen,” 
vho assists in the housekeeping. 

Martha White is entirely too pretty to be 





NOOSING TROUT. 


sketched as a type of the mountain maiden. 
A sparkling brunette, lithe and graceful as 
a fawn, she is also, from the habit of meet- 
ing strangers, more affable in her manners 
than most of her mountain cousins. On be- 
ing asked if she understood cooking trout, 
she replied, smartly, ‘You'd better catch a 
mess first and try me,” indicating at the 
same time that there was good fishing just 
below the mill. 

The major and myself took the hint, and 
soon hooked a pretty string of small and me- 
dium-sized fish. There were, however, some 
magnates we saw moving about in the erystal 
water who could not be tempted by any bait 
we had to offer. They would glide out from 
beneath the cool shadows of the boulders, ap- 
proach our traps with acertain majestic delib- 
eration, sometimes even rubbing their noses 
against the hooks, then, as if satistied that 
it wasn’t worth the risk, would retire con- 
temptuously, and let the minors take a bite, 
tickled, no doubt, at seeing how rapidly 
the youngsters snapped and went up. While 
we were worrying with these sly old rogues, 
Martha came down armed with a hickory 
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wand, with a running noose of horse-hair 
attached to the end. With an arch smile 
she requested us to hold off for a while, and 
let her try her hand. Creeping like a cat 
over the rocks, she marked a grand old vo- 
luptuary half dreaming among the shadows. 
Silently and gradually dropping her slender 
noose into the water, she drew it toward 
him. As the encircling hair touched his fin, 
it suggested a slight suspicion of mischief, 
and he slowly retreated to the distance of 
about half his length, then resuming his in- 
difference again, lay balanced and immobile, 
very possibly felicitating himself on the su- 
perior wisdom which had enabled him to 
detect the gilt and feathered shams displayed 
to deceive the small fry of his race, and the 
lofty virtue which had taught him to resist 
the allurements of casual appetite. The 
next moment he was whipped from the wa- 
ter by an invisible noose of horse-hair, and 
wriggling in Martha’s cat-like clutches. At 
this success the black eyes of the mountain 
nymph sparkled, and her plump cheeks pit- 
ted with rosy dimples. Quieting our ap- 
plause with a gesture, she readjusted her 
trap, and presently lifted out another beauty, 
then another, and another, until she had 
captured four of the largest fish we had 
seen—one weighing two and a half pounds, 
and surpassing any we had taken with the 
hook. Having thus justified her own skill, 
she handed her angle to the major, at the 
same time instructing him how to use it. 
But neither he norI had the dainty glibness 
of hand to execute the trick successfully, 
and after several awkward failures each, we 
gave up and returned to the house. The 
trout at dinner were brown as fritters, and 
verified another of the pretty maid’s accom- 
plishments. 

The afternoon was whiled away with smok 
ing, sleeping, and discoursing with Squire 
White and his sprightly daughter. We were 
given to understand that if we could content 
ourselves to remain a couple of days we might 
participate in some fun at the house, as there 
was to be a goose-plucking, at which all the 
gay society of the fork would be gathered. 
Mr. Rains, from Seneca, had sent word he 
would be over. Dilly Wyatt also would be 
there with her fiddle, and when she played 
it would set a cripple to dancing 

And who was Dilly Wyatt ? 

“ Ye never heard of Dilly ?” exclaimed the 
squire, with an expression of gratified sur- 
prise, as if he had discovered a defect in our 
education. ‘“She’s our brag gal over here, 
she is, and strangers like to hear about her.” 

“Then do tell us her story, to pass away 
the long evening.” 

The squire thryst his nervous, square-cut 
fingers into the shock of iron wire which 
stood for his hair, and after a preliminary 
rustling and scratching proceeded to de- 
liver the following narrative, which we 


will endeavor to translate into smoothe; 
English, at the risk of losing something of 
its original naiveté and graphic point: 

“Several years ago there was a yony 
stranger from the lowlands who was ip the 
habit of spending the greater part of the sum- 
mer months roaming about these mountains 
What brought him here was never clearly Un- 
derstood, nor could the limited fancies of t] 
natives ever suggest a plausible motive {i 
his frequent visits and long sojourning 
Some supposed he might be a drover seek. 
ing a lost steer; others reckoned he Was one 
of these ‘inchimists’ who could tell brass 
from gold, and was prospecting for miner. 
als; a third resentfully suggested that }y 
must be an engineer lecating a railroad 
nefarious contrivance to increase taxes and 
the price of land, which would scare all th, 
game out of the country. Shrewder gossips 
insinuated he was possibly a refugee from 
the oppressions of lowland law or society, 
whose vague terrors occasionally chilled thy 
hearts of free-born mountaineers even in thei; 
most secluded retreats. 

“But neither the stranger’s appearance: 
nor ways seemed to justify any of thes 
surmises. He was a handsome youth, wit! 
a wild romantic eye, and a cataract of blond 
hair falling over his shapely shoulders. Reti- 
cent of speech and shunning companionship, 
he seemed to take delight only in savage and 
solitary places. The hunters sometimes met 
him in the recesses of the forest, tearing 
through the laurel as if pursuing or pur- 
sued by some ‘wild varmint.’ Then he 
would lie for hours basking beside a se- 
questered brook, idly watching the gam- 
bols of the trout or the movements of the 
uncivilized creatures that came down to 
drink and prey upon each other. Again 
they would tell of his reckless activity in 
sealing frightful precipices, or how he stood 
upon the summit of inaccessible peaks look- 
ing down upon the eagles. Always carrying 
rifle and haversack, he was so heedless of 
sport that he never was seen to bring in any 
game. With pencils and tablets in his pock- 
ets, if he ever sketched or wrote, the world 
never heard of it. A worshiper of Nature, 
who sung no anthem to her praise, and laid 
no votive offering on her altars; an Alpine 
climber, who kept no record of the nameless 
heights he had scaled or the lonely dangers 
he had encountered; a romantic voluptu- 
ary, content to revel in beauty and sublimi- 
ty without the courage or ambition to re- 
hearse his emotions before a cynical and un- 
appreciative world; a poet without verses, 
an artist without works, a dreamer, an idler, 
a genius, whose life was a bold defiance, or 
perhaps an unconscious protest against a 
society domineered by mercenary traders in 
stock, ‘ whose speech is of oxen,’ or of meaner 
speculators in stock8, whose voices are modu- 
lated by the rise and fall of gold, or the su- 
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EXOELSIOR. 


perlatively meanest traffickers in patriotism 
ind polities, whose speeches fill the news- 
papers. 

“ But this worshiping of rocks, rivers, and 
trees is at best but a genteel phase of idol- 
atry—a revival of paganism in the esthetic 
world; and solitude without one or more 
choice spirits to share in the enjoyment of 
her charms is a bore of unlimited calibre. 

“The traditional hermit is always painted 
with a bald head and a frosty beard, old, 
ugly, and dirty enough to justify his own 
disgust of society, and constrain the devil 
himself to respect his seclusion 

“As time wore on our Raphaelesque re- 
cluse with the golden locks and downy chin 
gradually relaxed in his social asceticism, and 
fell away from his inanimate and lonesome 
idols. 

“He ceased to shun the friendly faces of 
the settlers, and was frequently seen warm- 
ing himself at their hearths, sitting at their 
tables, and even sleeping in their beds. They 
were entertained with the novelty of his con- 
versation, and amazed at the extent and va- 
riety of his information, while he found in 
their simple society gratification of his nat- 
ural longing for human speech and presence 


without the risk of intrusion into the hal- 
lowed precincts of his ideal world. 

“Dilly Wyatt was the only child of a 
widower, a stout herdsman and mighty 
hunter of this wild valley, whose cabin 
stood in one of its most savage and seclud- 
ed passes. She was a tall, fine-looking girl 
after the mountain pattern, beaming with 
health and good humor, and uncommonly 
smart in all the learning pertaining to her 
people. She could cook and keep house 
equal to any maid or fork. 
She could shear a sheep, card and spin 
the wool, then knit a stocking or weave a 
gown with a promptness and skill that were 
beyond rivalry. Besides these feminine ac- 
complishments, she could fish, shoot with a 
rifle, ride, swim, or skin a bear, in a manner 
to challenge the supremacy of the other sex. 

“Our wandering artist had frequently 
stopped at old Wyatt’s cabin, where, among 
other attractions, he found an ancient fiddle 
with which the proprietor had once amused 
Being an expert on 


wife on the 


his roistering youth. 
the instrument, he sometimes tuned it up 
and played for hours, to the great delight of 
father and daughter. When the men were 
gone Dilly took up the fiddle herself, and 
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THE YOUNG HERMIT, 


being one of those who could turn a hand 
to any and every thing, she soon learned to 
play several airs upon it. Next time the vis- 
itor returned she surprised him with her new 
accomplishment, and he, perceiving that she 
had both taste for music and a will to learn, 
undertook to initiate her regularly into the 
mysteries of the art. His time and teachings 
were not wasted, for she learned with sur- 
prising rapidity, and soon developed very de- 
cided talent. 

“Thenceforth it might have been ob- 
served that the erratic stranger was less fre- 
quently heard of in the wilderness, and oft- 
ener seen in the vicinity of old Wyatt’s so- 
ciable dwelling, while Dilly’s acquaintances 
were annoyed with her increasing absent- 
mindedness and continual humming of dan- 
cing tunes, both in and out of season. But 
it was natural enough (when wearied with 
his own lonesome ways) the teacher should 
find a solace in the company of so apt and 
willing a pupil, and that the mountain 
maiden, amidst her rude surroundings, 
should become enamored of her gentle and 
engaging art. Fortunately there were no 
meddlesome gossips at hand to suggest that 
it might be the artist instead of the art. 
The denizens of the dry valley are not much 
given to sentimentality, and we may proceed 
with our story without indulging in any 
needless or romantic surmises. 

“One morning, after having given Dilly 
her musical instruction as usual, the artist 
stored his haversack with some cold victuals, 
and promising to return by evening, struck 
across the dry river and disappeared in the 
forest. The cottagers were so accustomed 
to his eccentric courses that his failure to 
appear at the appointed hour excited no sur- 
prise or uneasiness. Next day was stormy. 
A windy tempest swept the woods, and the 
rain came down like a water-spout. During 
the night that followed the storm swelled 
to a hurricane. Tree-tops were whirled 
through the murky air like thistle-down, 


and the forest shrieked and howled for the | er’s ear, and was answered by a feebler 


| “She answered, with a nervous 


| body ?” 








| downfall of its tallest chieftains. The wy. 
| atts sat beside their lowly hearth glaring 
with pine knots, and occasionally EnVelope 
| in clouds of smoke and ashes, to which th 
|father responded defiantly with counte 
pufis from his root pipe, while Dilly ny 
cealed any vague uneasiness she might | ave 
felt behind her darling fiddle. Anon tly 
old man removed his pipe, and pricking }j 
ears as if to catch some especial note of tl, 
tumultuous charivari without, exclaimed, 

“*D’ye hear that, Dilly ? 

Start 
‘What is it,daddy? Did you hear any 

“He motioned silence, and her straining 
ear became presently aware of a low rushiny 
sound distinguishable amidst the fit 
voices of the tempest by its steadiness a 
continuity. 

“As they listened there was a sudder 
swelling of the storm, followed by a cras| 
so enormous and stunning that it seemed as 
if a whole magazine of thunder-bolts ha 
blown up at once. Old Wyatt started t 
his feet staring wildly upward at the roof 
of his trembling cabin, while the daught: 
snatched a flaming brand and rushed out 
into the darkness. By the flash of her tore) 
she saw near at hand a freshly upheaved 
wall of earth and roots higher than th 
chimney-top, and stretching away across 
fences and cabbage patches the prostrat 
body of a mighty tree which had long ove: 
shadowed their humble dwelling. 

“Come back, gal,’ cried the father, 
suming his pipe and his stolidity at onc 
‘The fork is up and the big hemlock 
down, so we might as well go to bed.’ 

“The second morning dawned throug] 
clouds and mists, which hung on hill-sides 
aud tree-tops like sloppy rags put out t 
dry. Molus was quietly folding up his 
flaccid wind-bags, and Aquarius resting 
languidly on his empty watering-pot, but 
the dry river was full from bank to bank, 
and careering like amad bull. After break 
fast the old man mounted his nag and rod 
away toward Soldier White’s to gossip anent 
the storm and look after a grist he had car 
ried there some days before. Dilly was left 
alone to tend her household affairs and nurs 
a vague uneasiness about her absent friend 
The day passed wearily enough between 
spinning, fiddling, and strolling up and 
down the stream, vainly listening for some 
signal call, and straining her eyes into the 
depths of the opposite forest. Late in the 
afternoon she was startled by hearing a dis- 
tant rifle-shot, and hurrying up the stream 
for half a mile or more, she discerned 
through the mist the figure of a man emer- 
ging from the wood on the further shore. 
Flushed with the sight, she gave a ringing 
halloo which evidently struck the wander- 
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like a cry for help. Then the figure 
disappeared 


shout, 
tottered forward, sunk, and 
smong boulders and thickets. 
“ Agitated with mingled hopes and fears, 
she repeated her calls again and again, 
wwakening the echoes far up in the mount- 
\ins, but no response from any living voice. 
Then, as if struck with a sudden thought, 
she hurried back to the house, and in a short 
time returned clad in a scanty linsey gown, 
yare-armed and barefooted, with a stout 
package tied firmly on the top of her head. 
Her eyes sparkled, her lips were compressed 
ind there was resolution expressed in every 
ure and movement. Scanning the say- 
we torrent above and below, she hesitated 
for a few moments, as if instinctively caleu- 
iting its force and speed, then nimbly de- 
scending to the edge, flung herself into the | 
raging water. <A few bold strokes brought 
her .o the mid-current, which swept her | 
way light as a feather in a whirlwind. 
“The girl had evidently underrated the | 
power of the stream, but she was a strong | 
ind confident swimmer, and in spite of the | 
resistless downward sweep, continued to 
strike vigorously for the further shore, hold- 
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ing her head erect, as if intent on keeping 
her bundle dry at all hazards. Amidst the 
heaving and boiling of the mad current her 
downward course was so rapid that it was 
difficult to estimate her transverse progress ; 
but as she approached a bend in the river, 
just at the head of a succession of falls, it 
might have been noted that the color for- 
sook her cheek, and her efforts became more 
hurried and spasmodic. 


caught up in a water-spout, she was heaved 


Sudde nly, as if 


over a submerged boulder and dashed head 
long into the foaming eddy below. For a 
moment she was lost to sight, then her head 
popped up through a bed of yellow froth, 
blinded and gasping. Clearing her eyes 
with a quick movement of her hand, she 
saw that the bend and the current had help- 
ed her on her way, and she was almost within 
Another desperate ef 
foit and she succeeded in grasping a trailing 
root, by which she drew herself to land. 
Once more on firm footing, she felt for the 
package on her head, and tinding it still in 
place, hurried up the bank to search for the 
object of her solicitude 

“Nearly a quarter of a mile above her 
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landing-place she stumbled upon the body 
of a man lying prostrate among the bushes. 
Beside him was a rifle, dropped from the 
nerveless grasp; his clothes were drenched 
and torn in shreds; his upturned face, half 
hidden by the tangled hair and battered hat, 
was white and motionless as death. On the 
brave girl’s face the dawning smile of recog- 
nition was suddenly quenched. With trem- 
bling haste she loosed the bundle from her 
head, and laying it on a rock, dropped on her 
knees beside the body, A few moments after 
she started from the cold embrace with a 
countenance all radiant with joy, and quick- 
ly opening her precious package, displayed 
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its contents on the sward—a cold corn pou 
partially soaked in muddy water, some greas) 
slices of fried venison, and a small flask ot 
liquor. 

“Dilly clapped her hands and laughed 
‘Not dead yit, by a long sight, but only jist 
half starved. See what I’ve brung ye, my 
pretty boy!’ 

“But at the sight of the bread and meat 
the languid eyes closed again, as if in token 
of refusal. Then, tenderly encircling th 
youth’s clammy head with her plump arm, 
she raised him to a half-sitting posture, and 
in coaxing tones half whispered, ‘ Now this 
ye won’t refuse, I’m sure.’ 














“Then followed the resonance of an osen- | 


latory smack, as his pallid lips met those of 
he devoted girl’s brandy-bottle. The time- 
- stimulant assisted exhausted nature across 
he narrow bridge which led from death to 
ife. The patient opened his eyes, sat up 
Jone, and consented to nibble a little at the 
orn-bread and venison. In the mean time 
he indefatigable nurse had collected a heap 
f wood, and by means of the rifle kindled a 
blazing fire, and warmed a portion of the 
food to render it more savory and whole- 
some. 

“ Drink, food, and fire had so far restored 
the wanderer that he was enabled to give a 
prief account of his absence. He had strolled 
many miles away toward the summit of the 


Back- bone, where he was caught in the | 


storm. Having eaten up his provisions, he 
undertook to return, fell from a ledge of rock 
ind sprained his ankle, and thus, crippled 
ind half starved, he had spent two terrible 
days in endeavoring to drag himself back to 
the cabin. Now he required only shelter 
and rest; but the stream was still impassa- 
ble, and from his sprained ankle and general 
exhaustion he was incapable of locomotion. 
[o a city belle the situation might have ap- 
peared hopeless; but Dilly ‘was not born in 
the woods to be scared by an owl.” Ina 
marvelously short time, with moss and hem- 
ock twigs she had made a bed which, under 
the circumstances, might have been esteem- 
dluxurious. A canopy of evergreen boughs 
sheltered it from the sky, while a blazing fire 
dispelled unwholesome damps and diffused 
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an air of cheerfulness around. The remnants 
of the meat and drink were placed beside it, 
and the hollowed surface of a convenient 
rock contained several gallons of fresh rain- 
water to quench the invalid’s thirst, if re- 
quired. Regarding these arrangements with 
a smile of satisfaction, the mountain heroine 
cut short a grateful speech by ordering her 
patient to lie still and get a good night’s 
sleep. $y morning,’ said she, ‘the fork 
will be down, and dad ‘ll fetch ye over to 
the house on his horse.’ 

“The stars were shining when she took 
leave, and walking some distance up the 
stream to find a longer sweep of unbroken 
current, she boldly took the water again, and 
reached the cabin in safety, 

“ Next morning the river bed was nearly 
dry, and by sunrise the invalid had been 
transferred to old Wyatt’s cabin. He had 


| Slept profoundly, and was refreshed ; but his 


ankle was fearfully swelled, and it took a 
fortnight’s nursing to set him fairly on his 
When the time came for the 
stranger to leave he pressed a pretty sum of 
money into old Wyatt’s hand, and thanked 
the daughter with a warmth and fullness of 
speech which ought to have been satisfac- 
tory; but there was at the same time a re- 
serve and even stateliness of manner which 
rather wounded the warm-hearted girl. He 
went, and returned no more.” 

“ And did he go off, and forget such a girl 
as that ?” exclaimed Dick, indignantly. “ By 
thunder, I’d have married her !” 

“Very chivalric,” suggested the major; 
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DILLY 


“but in your case that might be thought a 
poor return for a heroic service.” 

“Treckon he hasn’t quite forgot her,” said 
White ; “for hit’s been the butt eend of four 
year sence he was up here, and every year 
reg’lar he sends some nice present to her or 
the oldman. One thing was an elegant new 
fiddle, aud the way she touches it it sounds 
like an angel’s harp.” 

To-morrow she'll be at the goose-pluck- 
ing, and we'll tarry to see the heroine, and 
dance to her music. 

Next morning we were out early after the 
trout, trying to earn our breakfast before 
we ate. While thus engaged we saw a doz- 
en or more girls crossing the ford below the 
mill. The scene was picturesque, reminding 
Cockney of “ Humpty Dumpty,” except that 
about New York the water is somewhat deep- 
er. They were evidently en route for our an- 
ticipated frolic, and were chattering like a 
flight of crows, until they caught sight of 
the strangers. Then sudden silence fell upon 


WYATT, 


| them, and they huddled like frightened par 
tridges, those who had shoes dodging into 
fence corners to put them on, and those wh« 
had none waiting with their fingers in thei! 
mouths. 

People who have become wearied or dis- 
gusted with the overloaded fashions of th: 
day would naturally be charmed with the 
simplicity ofthese mountainnymphs. There 
was not a hoop, chignon, bustle, panier, 
flounce, nor furbelow in the company, and 
such as wore two garments had precise- 
ly twice as many as some of their sisters. 
Some had shoes and some had none, and 
such as were not absolutely bare-heade 
shaded their complexions with sun-bonnets, 
straw flats, or the more common and grace- 
ful head handkerchief. Favored belles wor 
ornamental horn combs in their hair, an 
were rather profusely decorated with bright 
buttons, gilt spools, and the tinsel used in 
packing muslins and calicoes, which repre- 
sented jewelry. The breast of one fair dam- 


| 
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se] was at once adorned and protected by the 
paper eftigy of a spread eagle grasping the 
national shield in his golden claws.  At- 
tracted by the red, white, and blue, the ma- 
jor complimented her patriotic taste, but 
she didn’t understand the allusion, and sim- 
ply replied that “Sylvester Rains had gi’n 
her that picter last time she bought a new 
dress over at Seneca.” Indeed, betwixt dif- 
fidence on one side, and want of tact, per 
iaps, on the other, our efforts to engage the 
ladies in conversation totally failed, and all 
parties were relieved when the pretty host- 
ess came running out to conduct her guests 
into the house. 

Here they escaped further conversational 
embarrassment by entering at once into the 
occupations of the household. A detach- 
ment, conducted by Dame White, went off 
to the barn to pick the geese, while others 
volunteered to assist Martha in cooking and 
serving breakfast. In vain we invited and 
pressed our fair attendants to sit at table 
ud partake with us, for all were too well 
bred to commit so gross a breach of patri- 
wehal etiquette, which teaches that wom- 
in’s mission is to cook and serve. When her 
natural lord and protector is done, she meek- 
ly takes her seat, and enjoys her victuals 
ill the more for not being stared at. After 


continued to arrive, I received a private in- 
vitation from Squire White to look in at 
the goose-picking. As we slyly peeped be- 
tween the logs of the barn the whole inte- 
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rior seemed a whirlwind of laughter, screech- 
ing, and tlying feathers, so that it was hard 
to distinguish the pluckers from the plucked. 
Occasionally, as the downy clouds subsided, 
one might catch a momentary glimpse of 
groups worthy of the antique—scenes that 
may be carved and painted more elegantly 
and easily than described—and as such we 
commend them to the Praxitileses and Pho- 
togeneses of modern art ; and for a more prac- 
tical account of the subject we must refer 
our readers to those good old-fashioned 
folks who raise geese and sleep in feather- 
beds. 

Dilly Wyatt at length arrived, carrying 
her fiddle in a muslin bag slung over her 
shoulders. She was a buxom lass, with 
grand black eyes and regular features; but 
we were disappointed in her appearance, as 
we usually are by the personal presence of 
famous people. There are no two animals 
so unlike as the stage hero and the reality 
Nevertheless, our mountain heroine showed, 
both in dress and manners, the ameliora- 
ting intluence of her association with the 


| Muses. No silly gewgaws marred the sim- 


plicity of her costume, while her deport 
ment was frank and unaffected. Her mu- 
sical repertory—viewed from a professional 


| stand-point—was limited, and not of the 
breakfast, while the materials for the frolic | 


loftiest character, being made up of jigs, 
reels, and dances, with several old hymn 
tunes for the adagios, and an occasional in- 
terlude of monotonous droning on the low, 
melancholy chords of the instrument, which 
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I guessed were her own “ pensées musicales,” 
composed perhaps during the long autumn 
twilights while she sat in the cabin alone. 
The girl was robust in her cheerfulness, 
and took a leading part in organizing and 
directing the frolic, although I fancied, as 
is always the peet’s privilege, that one 
might discover an underlying shadow in her 
cloudy eyes and a sadness in the cadences 
of her music 



























































traces of a sorrow so true and 








brave that it scorned nursing and needed 
none. 











After the mid-day dinner our party was 
swelled by 








a number of young bucks from 
the neighborhood, and the dancing com- 
menced. The movements at first were rath- 
er shy and constrained, but a few rounds 
with the inspiriting strains of Diliy’s music 
warmed their blood and started the wheels 
of gayety to buzzing. We had all done 

i our best in playing the agreeable to the 






























































ladies to avoid offending the jealous sus- 
RY ceptibilities of their native beaux, and as 
i strong drink is not commonly introduced 








at the Dry Fork assemblies, we had near- 
ly got through the afternoon without an 
accident. 

With his usual luck, however, Cockney 
narrowly escaped getting us into a row. 
Delighted with the opportunity of showing 
off his strong points, he had been exceed 
ingly gay and prominent in the dance, but 
becoming wearied and disgusted with the 
suecession of jigs, reels, and square figures, 
he asked Miss Roy if she understood the 
round dances. 
















































































That young lady signified 
her willingness to shake a foot to any tune 
that could be started, and promptly took 

















MOTHER 


Ir was early morn when Mother Michaud 





Passed by the guard at the city gate, 








Drowsily measuring, to and fro, 








The narrow length of the iron grate. 





Still, far and faint in the twilight swoon, 





‘i Where dark and dawning at struggle meet, 











Like her own pale shadow, the waning moon 








Hung lonely over the lonely street. 





By winding stairway and gable quaint— 


Carved over again in shade below— 








By arch and turret and pillared saint, 


With lightsome step walked Mother Michaud. 



















Pleasant it was in the smoky town 





The rosy old country face to see! 








high white cap and the peasant gown 








t up a vision of Normandie— 








3 fair green swells, 








The sweep of its orchards’ flowery flood, 








ays that wind into w ody dells, 











Corn fields red with the poppy’s blood. 
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her place on the floor beside the gallant, 
Encircling her waist with his arm, Augustys 
politely requested the fiddler to “please 
give us a polka.” The mystified musician 
was silent ; and the equally mystified partner, 
red as a trout about the gills, delicately at- 
tempted to elude the embarrassing embrace 
He, entirely absorbed with the idea of elec. 
trifying the assembly with his gracefy] 
whirls, reiterated his call for a polka, ma- 
zourka, waltz, or any round dance, and per- 

| sisted in holding on to his retreating com- 
panion. 

At length a tall, iron-bound forester, who 
had been squirming with jealousy, forgot 
his hospitable politeness, and laying his 
heavy hand on Cockney’s shoulder, exclaim- 
ed, ‘“ Lookee here, mister. Our gals won't 
stand huggin’ on sich short acquaintance, 
they won’t, ah.” 

Augustus was himself electrified, and the 
house buzzed with mingled laughter and in- 
dignation. 

The major, prompt in all social emergen- 
cies, stepped forward and explained the 
situation. Cockney apologized to the lady 
jand the company, and the big woodman 
made amends for his rudeness by a grasp of 
the hand so friendly and penitent that it 
brought tears to the recipient’s eyes. 

The menaced storm being thus dissipated, 
and it being near sunset, there was a gen 
eral interchange of compliments and invita- 
tions, and the party broke up—those who 

lived near at hand returning to their re- 
spective homes, and others, including the 
musician, who lived at a distance, staying 
over until next day. 
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There, in the corner, the wheel stood still 

That used to whir like the bees on the thatch; 
The cherries might tap on the window-sill, 
And the vine, unloosened, lift the latch; 


3ut Mother Michaud had left behind 
The sun and scent of her native plain, 
Far over the darkling hills to find 


The face of her youngest son again. 


Nine long years had come and gone, 
Nine long years, since the April day 
When into the mists of the early dawn 


He melted, a kindred mist, away. 


And year after year the bright boy-face, 


That never came back from that cloud-land dim 
3eckoned her out of the empty space. 
Till it drew her at last to follow him. 


Lonely and dark in the dawning spread 

The city’s tangle of court and street; 
But the stones that answered her hurrying tread 
Had echoed before to his passing feet! 




















MOTHER MICHAUD. 




















y and dark ?—But a sound, a glare, 





Strike on the sense like a sudden blow! 
Press closer up to the shadowy stair, 


Out of the tumult, Mother Michaud! 


Clatters the street to the soldiers’ tramp, 
File on file, with a stately sheen, 

Under the flare of the fitful lamp 
Held high in the cart that rolls between. 


The heads carved over the doorway there 
Grin into view for a moment plain, 
Mocking the mute, bewildered stare 
Of the mother who finds her son again. 





Finds him, to lose him at last—like this! 


Chained like a wolf, with those w 


i 
7 


Dead, with never a mother’s kiss, 


Ere yon low moon drops out of the skies 








> 

Forward she sprang, in the torch-light blaz ty? 

Full overhead as the cart went by , 
All her soul in that straining gaze, Song A 

All‘her strength in that maddened cry. q 
He turned, as it smote through his dulling ears 

Their wild eyes met—and the cart drove on. i 
So Mother Michand, after nine long years, 

Looked into the face of her youngest son. a 
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THE ** COLUMBIA. ”—SUNKISE, 


W E reached Bufialo late on Thursday 
evening, and drove directly to the 
dock, with but faint hope of finding our boat, 


advertised to leave at five o’clock. ‘ Let us 
give it up, Aunt Ruth, and go to the Tifft 
House for the night,” said my school-girl 
niece, Persis Wayne, whose thoughts were in 
Niagara, where we had spent the previous 
week 

“Give it up, Sissy? 
like a girl,” said her brother Morris, a salt- 
water Freshman. 


“Well, at any rate, do not call me Sissy.” | 
““What’s in a name, little Persistent? <A | 


Wayne, by any other name—” 

“Now, children,” I began, “let us have 
peace.” 

“ Plagiarism, Aunt Rue,” interrupted Mor 
ris. 

“Granted,” I replied, “ but the principle 
is the same; let there be a truce to disputes, 
and let us enjoy the lake trip as much as 
we can.” 

When we reached the dock we found the 
Columbia alongside, and a horde of wild men, 
half dressed and swarthy, carrying boxes, 
rolling barrels, pitching bales, and trundling 
barrows down the plank with grim ferocity 
The moon we had expected to find on Lake 
Erie was obscured by clouds, and a Buffalo 
breeze was blowing (at home I should have 
called it a gale); but Morris marshaled us on 


Never! That’s so| 


| board in “high spirits, and led the way up 
ithe ladder-like stairs out upon the narrow 
|side deck. “The carriage has gone, ow 
|ships are burned behind us, and our faces 
| turned toward the setting sun, Aunt Rue,” 
he said, bringing some little stools from th: 
| cabin, and placing them in a row by the rail 
jing. Here we sat and watched the scene be- 
| low—the dusky warehouse, the moving lan- 
terns, and the medley of strange noises, th 
hurry and bustle of an inland port, one of 
| the five large cities of the fresh water seas. 
| For some time I enjoyed the novelty of the 
| sight, but at length the confusion wearied 
| both eyes and ears, and I proposed to Persis 
| that we should go to our state-room. 
| “What, miss the start, Aunt Rue! I am 
sure the boat will leave in a few moments 
| See, there is the last barrel.” 

But after the barrel came staves, and afte: 
the staves bags, and after the bags bales 
At length I persuaded Persis to accompany 

| me inside; the cabin was deserted, and we 
| went to our state-room, where my niece ac 
|corded me full possession of the so-called 
| double berth below, and climbing up on the 
; upper shelf, soon fell asleep on her perch, 
| with the happy facility of youth. But afte1 
|the bales came bar-iron, each bar coming 
|down with a clang that seemed to strike 
through my brain and set all the nerves dan- 
icing Just when longer endurance became 
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mpossible, 
eise ceased, and 
shouting began ; 
hen came a quiver, 
, gentle rocking, a 
straining, a ting- 
-ting, ting, ting- 
of a bell, and 
ve were off, the 
steady motion of 
he engine pulsa- 
¢ through the 
joor, and lulling me 
vith a promise of 
Jeep. Alas! when 
the Columbia was 
fairly outside, and 
had left the Queen 
City of the Lakes 
behind, the Buffalo 
reeze met her, and 
a contest began— 
steam against wind, 
man against nature. 
All night we were 
rolled, pitched, and tossed on the short! stood about at the end of the cabin, all the 
waves of Lake Erie, and morning dawned | little stools having been sternly carried off 
over a turbid, roughened expanse, with one | by the steward and his dark satellites. Roast 
orlorn vessel in the distance, beating up| beef, pork and beans, cabbage, potatoes, 
inder close-reefed canvas. corn bread, pie, and pudding formed the bill * 
After a struggling toilet Persis and I went | of fare, and the pale women added copious : 
out into the cabin, our thoughts intent on | draughts of tea, and fed their babies with 
hot coffee. A few pale women sat silently beans generously heaped upon their knife- 
m the red velvet sofas, and watched the | blades. <A delicate widow opposite attract- 
steward with hungry eyes as he sped up and ed our attention by her somewhat passée 
lown on either side of the long table, laying beauty and aristocratic air; we fancied she 
he plates with mathematical regularity, and was a Southerner from her accent ; her com- 
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** WAITER, I THINK I COULD TASTE A PIOKLE.” 
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bringing the goblets, five in each hand, like | panions addressed her as “ Mrs. Peyton,” and at 
i. magician. Few came to breakfast, and | treated her with marked deference. i 

fewer stillate any thing. A group of school- “How do you feel, dear ?” said one. Ea 
virls from Utica, two gentlemen from Albany, “Very weak,” replied Mrs. Peyton, raising bi j 
the pale women, and our party formed four her large eyes languidly; “my nerves are ii 
oases down the long table, while at the head | quite shattered; I feel scarcely able to raise be 





ihe bluff captain presided, and did the hon- | my head.” Then to the waiter, ‘“ Roast beef, 
ors with hearty politeness. A tall young) rare, and a spoonful of beans.” 

iman appeared toward the end of the meal, “TY was afraid you would suffer; the boat 
ind carried off relays of tea and toast to a rocked fearfully,” said another, leaning for 
state-room, and an officer in undress uniform | ward with a sympathizing glance. 









came in from the forward deck, and ate his “Yes; I fainted several times, and The- 
breakfast with military dispatch. resa was much alarmed. She was obliged 





“How do you like being rocked in the to give me chloral,” answered Mrs. Peyton, 
cradle of the deep, Aunt Rue? You look helping herself to cabbage and potatoes, ap- 
rather pale this morning,” said Morris, mis-| propriating the biscuit, and glancing lan- 

















chievously. guidly toward the butter. ‘ Waiter, I think ; 
“ You had better not say any thing,” said | I could taste a pickle.” J 
Persis, with a meaning glance. “T told Phebe I knew you would be worn M 
“Bread that we’ve tasted may sometimes | out this morning,” said a large man whom 
return,” sang my incorrigible nephew, as he they called “ General.” : 
tied down his straw hat before venturing “Worn out? Ah, yes. I have no stam- a 
on deck. ina. I was always so fragile,” sighed the 
Toward dinner-time the wind subsided, widow, securing the butter, and covering 
and the passengers began to show them-)| the table with an exhaustive glance. ‘“ Wait- ; 





selves. The tall young man appeared with | er, I think I will try one of those chops,” 
a little blonde wife ; more women, of various | she murmured, motioning toward the cap- 
ages, sat on the sofas; children made them- | tain’s especial dish, and sinking back in her 
selves audible, and husbands and fathers | chair until the loaded plate returned. 
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southern shore jy; 
plain view, a monot 
onous coast, wit} 
nothing in its ap 
pearance to conys 
any intimation of tly 
wealth and agricy] 
tural luxuriance 
the great State 
Ohio. Presently th 
spires of Clevelan 
came into. sight 

cloud of smoke rest 
ing over the city com 
ing from the iro: 
mills and oil-refines 
ies crowded togeth¢ 
on the marshy flat of 
the Cuyahoga Valley 
The wind had gon 
down, the lake wa 
calm, and the aij 
much warmer thar 
in breezy Buffalo 
the passengers gat] 
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‘Poor thing!” whispered a lady to the 


general ; “she has never recovered from her 


affliction.” 


“Do try to taste something more, dear,” | 


urged a companion, as we were leaving the 
table. 

“How can you ask me?” murmured the 
fair sufferer. But she did try, nevertheless— 
a third cup of tea and some more pudding. 

Going out on the forward deck, we seated 
ourselves at the bows. The Columbia was a 


large propeller, high out of the water in front, | 


and sloping gradually back, so that it was 
quite like walking up hill to come from the 
stern forward to the bows. Here a ladder 
Jed up to the wheel-house, where a keen- 
eyed man gazed so fixedly over the water 
that every time we noticed him we fancied 
he must see something there, and uncon- 
scigusly found ourselves looking for a water- 
spout, or at least a mermaid, in the gray ex- 
panse ahead. The captain paced up and 
down enjoying an after-dinner cigar, some 
of the husbands and fathers sat disconso- 
lately on the anchor, and a restless boy 
amused himself twirling the capstan round 
for the sake of hearing the steady clank, 
eclank, which soon became a familiar sound, 
as, for some inscrutable cause, that capstan 
was never at rest, but continually being 
turned on its axis. Now a boy was at it, 
now a man, now a woman, but always some- 
body, clank, clank, all day long, until, as 
Morris said, it became a “ demnition grind.” 
The Columbia rode steadily onward, the 








ered on the forwar 
deck, the school-gir] 
responding shyly t 
the courtesies of th 
OULO. Albany = gentleme1 
the little blonde, car 
fully veiled, leaning on her husband’s arn 
and Mrs. Peyton, in a comfortable arm-chaii 
bestowing upon the Forest City the hono: 
| of a languid survey. 
| “What kind of a place is Cleveland, cap 
| tain ?” said an ancient clergyman from Mas 
| sachusetts, with a patronizing air. 
| “Good enough place; ’ily, though,” re 
| plied the captain. 

“ Ah—yes. Petroleum wells in operatio: 
here, I believe ?” 

The captain looked at the questioner a 
moment, as if to fathom such a depth of ig 
norance, but encountering the bland superi 
or smile of the Eastern fossil, he gave it up 
}and merely said, ‘No wells in this part ot 
the country, Sir.” 

“ Ah—yes. Iremember now. There is, | 
believe, a tunnel owned by the Free Sout! 
Pipe Improvement Company, by means oi 
which the crude petroleum is forced to Cleve 
land, there refined, and exported to Europ: 
direct, by way of the St. Lawrence, in iron- 
clad tank ships built for the purpose.” 

“You might know that chap was a min- 
ister, now,” muttered the mate. ‘“‘He may 
have uncommon, but he certainly ain’t go 
common sense.” 

Now the Columbia let loose her unearthly 
double whistle, a high shriek and a dee} 
roar in one dissonant chord, three times 1 
peated; then her head turned in towar 
shore, and a gang of wild men appeareil 
from the lower regions, and ranged them 
selves around the capstan. Little tugs tlew 
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head downward over the. side, nil ‘he slow i 
ing orders to the unseen slaves below. Me 
“How long do we remain here, captain ?” 

asked one of the Albany gentlemen, whom ip 
Persis had already named “ Mephisto,” on ac- Al. a 
count of a satirical something lurking in his a6 
calm, handsome face and polished manners, if 
as well as his apparent influence over the Bit 
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fresh-faced youth who accompanied him. 
“ Until sunset,” replied the captain. ; 
And as the afte rnoon was delightful, par { 
ties were hastily formed to see the sights of 
the Forest City, Mephisto capturing the 
| school- mistress by his studied politeness, 
|thus giving Faust an opportunity to walk 
| with Curlylocks, who seemed nowise op- 
posed to the arrangement. Persis, Morris, ; he 
and I took a carriage, and after climbing a 
steep hill, found ourselves in the main busi- 

ness street of the Forest City 

“Where are you going, driver?” asked 


Bes 
é3 


i > fT NATE 





igs 








Rar oks 


Th AE 





Morris. 
“Up Euclid Avenue, Sir. That’s where 
the big houses are, Sir.” { 
“But I want to see an oil-refinery,” said : 
Morris. 


“Oh, Morris, don’t go near that oil; it 
will give us all headaches; and besides, I 
want to see the residences,” said Persis. 
| “That’s just like a girl. You can see 
sputtering in and out of the river, ducking | residences any Where; but Cleveland is a 
under the bridges, their pipes magically | great oil place :*it may be called ‘highly re- 
lowered for the purpose, and a vessel heay- | fined’ There comes Major Archer. I got 
ily loaded with blue barrels swayed slowly acquainted with him this morning on deck. 





a 


UNCOMMON SENSE. 


aside to let us pass. He’s a first-rate fellow, and knows all about 
“Captain, what are the contents of those Cleveland. Iam going to ask him.” So say : 
barrels?” inquired the Utica school-mis- ing, Morris jamped out and ran toward the " 


tress who presided over the band of school 


et ee 


girls. 

“Tle, marm.” 

Captain, pray what is this disagreeable 
odor?” said Mrs. Peyton, taking out a vinai- 
grette. 

‘Tle, marm.” 

“What makes the water look so funny ?” 
said Curlylocks, one of the school girls, 
gazing over the side. | 

“Tle, miss.” 

The river was narrow and crowded with 
craft: propellers, vessels, canal-boats, tugs, 
and one remnant of old times, a fine side- 
wheel steamer, looking dignified and power- 
ful beside its companions, 

“What a splendid boat!” cried Blackeyes, 
another school-girl. 

“Them side-wheelers isn’t good ie muc | 
on these lakes,” said the captain. ‘“ They 
make a big show, but they lop over easy in 
a gale. Give me a tight propeller, and I'll 
show ’em a clean pair of heels all the way 
from Buffalo to Chi-care-go.” 

At length the Columbia. reached her dock, 
and was made fast by the wild men, who ran 


a Se 











around the capstan at furious speed, while } ee 
the mate, having cast ashore the coil of | y + I 


small rope, occupied himself in hanging | “TLE, MARM.” A 


econ 
lt 
bee ae eae 
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OLL-REFINERY 


officer, who was walking up the hill. After 
some conversation they approached the car- 
riage door, and Morris introduced the stran- 
ger tous. ‘Major Archer knows all about 
the refineries, Aunt Rue; he has a friend in 
the business, and advises us to see the proc- 
ess by all means. I say, major, won’t you 
come with us ?” 


At first the officer declined, but when, | 


pleased with his manner, I added my re- 
quest, he aecepted the invitation, and di- 
rected the driver down to the flats by an- 
other road over the Cuyahoga River and the 
Ohio Canal. The flat was crowded, odor- 
iferous, and smoky, with lumber, oil, and 
iron; but the oil predominated. Blue barrels 
met our eyes on every side, huge tanks rose 
from the ground like fortifications, and a net- 
work of pipes, elevated high in the air, ran 
hither and thither, while over, under, and 
throughout all the pungent petroleum made 
itself felt in every breath we drew. On we 
went, and the smoking chimneys grew into 
a forest, the railroad tracks on either side 
held long lines of singular boiler- shaped 
cars, and trestle-work and tram-ways ran in 
every direction like arteries from the central 
steam-engines. 


“ Here is my friend’s refinery,” said Major 


Archer. ‘“ Would you like to 


the works ?” 


9 
go 


through 


Owing to Morris’s eagerness I assented, 
and we soon forgot every thing bet the in- 
terest of the scene. 

The crude green petroleum, brought from 
the oil regions in the boiler-like cars, was 
carried through a long range of pipes on 
trestle-work from the car to the huge tank 
on the hill, from whence it was drawn off as 
required for the stills. The row of stills, 
with the great fires under them, boiled the 
tar out of the oil, and then sent it through 
pipes coiled in waterboxes to the receiv- 
ing-house. Here, running from many little 
mouths, the oil came into sight as 1t fell into 
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| the receivers below, the naphtha flowing off 

| first, and the purified oil shimmering and 
shining in rare shades of color—blue, pur- 
ple, and gold—as different from the turbid 
green of the crude petroleum as the golden 
butterfly from the caterpillar 

| Into the pipes again went the rainbow 

water, flowing down to be “treated” and 

“agitated,” like many a human patient. 

Rows of gigantic jugs appeared imbedded 

in wooden cases, with their mouths careful- 

ly secured. These were the medicines with 
which the oil was treated, chemicals with 
long names; and after being dosed with them 
it was turned into an immense iron caldron, 
and agitated until all the original sin of 
mother earth was driven out, exhaling in 
choking odors which almost converted us to 
the old farmer’s belief in the sulphurous 
origin of this wonderful production of the 
nineteenth century. The subdued oil was 
then washed and rewashed in water, and is- 
sued forth odorless and clean to take its 
place in the round reservoirs, where, by 
mounting on a staging, we could still see 
the prismatic tints made in nature’s labora. 
| tory, which no treatment or agitation could 
purloin from the imprisoned fluid. Beneath 
|the reservoirs were rows of blue barrels. 
“ Click!” went the automatic faucet, show- 
jing that a barrel was full. It was rolled 
| away, a wooden cork dipped in glue driven 
| into place, and behold! the refined oil ready 
| for transportation. 

When we had seen the last of the barrel 
we turned away to visit the tar stills, where 
the tar, boiled out of the oil, is transformed 
into translucent paraffine and dingy coke. 

| “What a parable this would make!” said 

|Persis. ‘Coke is the body, and the beau- 

| tiful paraftine is the soul, freed from its 
| thralldom ” 

“ Oh, come now, Persis,” interrupted Mor- 
|ris, “don’t you come down on the body in 
that rarefied style. Bodies are very good 
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things in their way, and I’ve always noticed 
that those soulist fellows take precious good 
care of theirs.” 

“Ts this refining business profitable, Major 
Archer ?” I asked, as we drove away. 

“Fortunes are made in it yearly, but the 
risk from fire and explosion is great. Crude 
petroleum yields about seventy per cent. of 
refined oil, fifteen per cent. of naphtha and 
gasoline, and five per cent. of tar, which, in 
its turn, produces eighty-five per cent. of 
paraffine.” 

“T have heard that more oil is refined in 
Cleveland than any where else in the coun- 
try. Is this so?” asked Morris. 









+ ate 


AUKEE.—(SEE PAGE 532.) 


“Yes. There is capacity here for still- 
ing fifteen thousand barrels daily; and the 
daily shipments during the season of navi- 
gation, to New York alone, for exportation, 
amount to five thousand barrels. These fig- 
ures are rather below than above the truth. 
It is only a few years since this flat was a 
prairie, and the Cuyahoga River a clear 
stream flowing through the long grass; but 
now, as you see, every foot of soil is oceu 
pied, and the river is more petroleum than 
water A short time ago it took fire, and 
the water fairly blazed as it flowed down to 
the lake. A river on fire is something of a 
phenomenon.” * 
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“ T should not like to live here,” said Persis. 
“Wait a few moments before you judge, 

Miss Wayne. Once on the plateau above 

and you will change your opinion. It would 

be difficult to find, outside of New York, a 

street so beautiful as Euclid Avenue.” 
Persis looked incredulous, but when we 

had crossed the park, which was adorned 
with a fine statue of Commodore Perry, the 
hero of Lake Erie, and entered the avenue, 
she was obliged to acknowledge the justice 
of Major Archer’s Large, costly 
houses of various styles of architecture suc 
ceeded each for three miles, not in 
blocks, but each one by itself, in extensive 
grounds, thus combining the beauties of the 
city and country. The velvet 
servatories, shrubbery 


praise, 


other 


lawns, con- 
, Statues, and fount- 
ains of these fine residences, the noble trees 
and the smooth pavement, brought enthusi- 
astic praise from all of us. 

“Tt is indeed a beautiful street,” said Per- 
sis, as we drove to another part of the city; 
“YT had no idea there was any thing like it 
on the lakes.” 

* Westward the star,” quoted Morris. 

* However,” added the driver 
paused on the lake shore to give us a view 
of the sunset, “I have one fault to find with 
the avenue of the Forest City.” 

“What is that?” asked the major. 

“Tt should be here, overlooking the lake.” 

As the sunset glow faded into twilight, 
the sailed out into the 
panse of Lake Erie again; the 


Persis, as 


Columbia gray ex- 
major sat 
talking with Persis and myself, but as Mor- 
ris had succeeded in obtaining an introduc- 
tion to the school girls, we saw little of him 
Me- 
phisto walked up and down with the school- 
mistress, Miss Key, on his arm 


during the remainder of the evening. 


“Ah, it does my heart good to meet with 
such fresh enthusiasm as yours, Miss Key,” 
said Mephisto, as they passed us. 

“ Ridiculous,” murmured Persis under her 
breath. 

“Pardon me, Miss Wayne; but let us ana- 
lyze that adjective,” said the major. ‘Who 
is ridiculous, the lady or the gentleman ?” 

Tne lady, of course,” 
with the vehement contempt 
sixteen for feminine thirty-six. 

* Because you think she is too old to walk 
up and down the deck with a young gentle- 


answered 


of 


Persis, 


feminine 


man? And if she was a married lady, Miss 
Wayne ?” 
“Oh, that makes a difference, of course. 


Married ladies of that age are often very 
agreeable. They do not show their years 
as single women do; they are not so prim, 
so cross—in short, so disagreeable.” 

“There it is again,” said the major, with 
a smile, “that universal pitying dislike for 
old maids. I hope you do not think that all 
the single women you see have entered the 
sisterhood from necessity ?” * 
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“T’m sure this one did,” said Persis. 
a, Yh, Miss Wayne, Miss Wayne! what 
you know about it? 


car 
Some of the nobles 
heart histories in the world are hidd 
der the prim exteriors which you ridi: 
Years of patient endurance and Jone}; 


IV suit 


fering without a murmur or a sien! 
men have not half that fortitude. We , 
not sit patiently looking back over th« 
of a lost love; we put it away, and take some. 
thing, any thing, in its place, with all ¢! 
haste we can.” 

“And is not that the best way, Majo 
Archer ?” I said. 

‘I do not say no; but there is something 
very heroic in that eternal loyalty whi 
continues faithful unto and beyoud death, 


W 





A TINGE OF SADNESS, 


A tinge of sadness had crept into our ran- 
dom talk. I leaned back and looked around 
the deck. Mephisto was still on duty, whil 
Faust and Curlylocks sat on one side of th 
anchor, and Morris and Blackeyes on the oth 
er. ‘Ah, shepherdess,” I thought, * look t 
your lambs!” 

Presently the tall husband sauntered out 
from the cabin and began talking with th 
captain. 

“There isn’t much going on to-night,” he 
said, with a half yawn. 

“Well, no. Yer see, this is the first good 
night out, and I’ve always noticed that it 
takes about that to get used to the moon, 
and that sort of thing.” 

“People get tired of the moon in time, I 
suppose ?” 

“Mighty tired. The next night it ull 
be dancing, and ‘the next playing games, 
and so on. After that you'll see ’em all 
with books, yawning, and asking me twen- 
ty times a day when we shall get to Chi- 
care-go.” 

Early the next morning we stood at the 
bows, watching the entrance to the Detroit 
River. The beautiful shores and islands 








Major 


thing 
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As we stood looking at it the 
school-girl brigade came into 
view. 

“Young ladies,” began Miss 
Key, as she marshaled her 
forces in a row, “this strue- 
ture is built of the sandstone 
= quarried near Cleveland, Ohio. 

It is of the Italian order of 

architecture, fire- proof, two 
harmed us, and the river looked so brim-| hundred feet long, and one hundred and 
ful that it seemed as if a pebble would cause | eighty feet from the ground to the top of 
it to flow over its low green banks. Soon | the tower. It was built and completely 
after breakfast the Columbia reached De- | finished, inside as well as outside, within 
troit, the City of the Straits, and the clear | three years, for the sum of six hundred thou- 
sunshine tempted every body to go ashore | sand dollars, and is justly considered the 

all save the little blonde, who did not | pride of the city and State.” 

“care about these Western towns,” and left | The escort, consisting of Mephisto, Faust, 
her husband to wander away drearily by | Morris, and the wandering husband, mur- 
himself, until he fell in with the school. | mured their applause, the school-girls took 
girls, and went off with them to see the old| notes in their diaries, and the brigade 
Cass place. The pale women invaded the | moved on. 
fancy stores in search of new patterns for | “What a bundle of statistics!” said Per- 
worsted-work. They regretted that they | sis, shrugging her pretty shoulders. “ And 
did not have time to cross the river and|do look, Aunt Rue! she positively has on 
invest in the miraculously cheap goods of | rubbers this warm dry day!” 
Canada. “One of my friends went over,| Major Archer glanced downward at a 
and came baek with two hoop-skirts, three | glove-fitting kid boot tilted forward on a 
shawls, and ever so many gloves, collars, | high French heel, with a half smile. Persis 
and ribbons, besides a piece of linen, all on | colored, and drew back her foot with light- 
her, so as to save duty,” related one, with | ning rapidity. 
conscious pride. | “We old people are obliged to guard 

Mrs. Peyton languidly piloted the general | against rheumatism, Miss Wayne,” he said, 
as far as the first confectionery store. We | as we walked on. 

did not see her come out. | Old!’ exclaimed my hasty niece. ‘“ Why, 

We found Detroit a pleasant old town, | how old—”’ She stopped, abashed by her 
some of the houses looking quite venerable | own audacity, 

‘or a fresh-water country. There was a} “AmI? said Major Archer, finishing her 
military air about it also, the names of the | question. “I am thirty-six, Miss Wayne, 


streets bringing back memories of frontier | and I doubt if Miss Key is as old.” 

life, and gay legends of the early French| ‘Men are never old,” said Persis, coneisely 
ettlers. We passed a beautiful church,| We reached the Columbia as the captain 
the Methodist Central; but our attention let loose the whistle, and crossed the plank 
Was soon concentrated upon the new City | with our hands on our ears. At the third 


Kavd FOR THE BOAT, 


Hall, one of the finest buildings in the West. | note of warning the pale women returned, 
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OLIFFS OF MAOKINAOG, O TUSKENO POINT. 


and the 


down 


general hove into 


view 


with white paper parcels suggest- 


ive of confectionery, and supporting Mrs. 


Peyton upon his free arm. 


girls were still absent, and the 


But the school- 


unearth- 


ly whistle sounded its summons two, three, 


four times 1n vain. 


At last they appeared, 


running down the street, curls flying and 
eyes dancing with merriment, as Miss Key 


skipped gracefully in the rear. 
ris, and Mephisto joined in 


foremost came the tall 
hat and laughing like a 


man! it was his last. 


SC hool-boy. 


Faust, Mor- 
the race, 


and 


husband, waving his 


Poor 


When he came on 


deck his wife received him with stony si- 


lence. 


again.” 


As Morris said, “‘He never smiled 


All day we sailed up the beautiful river. 
Inside the cabin sat the pale women, intent 


on worsted work. 
) thre In ? 
shores and blossoming islands ? 


“A primrose by the 
A yel 


river's brim 
was to them 


ow primrose 


And it was nothing more.” 


What was the scenery 
What cared they for the lovely 


After stopping to take en wood the Co- 
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loaded | tle, went the 









lumbia entered 
enchanted regio; 
the St. Clair Flats 


As there was som 


obstruction in ¢) 
canal, the eapt 


Aplcaly 


much to our qd 
light, was obliged 
to take the ok 


channel, and _ fille: 


with surpriss 


the bows, eager 
ly watching th 
strange scene. Q; 


all sides, as far 


a 


we could see, thy 
low meadow ex 
tended, broken by 


innumerable chan 
nels, a net-work of 
silver 


upon gree! 
The great reeds al 
most brushed th: 
sides of the boat. 
and long - legge 
birds stood in the 
water and eyed us 
solemnly as wi 
passed Suddenly 
the 


passage would 
be barred by a greet 
island, and we wet 
island, and we wer 


to all appearances 
completely land- 
locked. Then th 


captain would give 
a rapid order to the 
men at the wheel 
above; whir, rat- 
chains, and veering direct- 


ly to the right, the Columbia would run hei 
slender length in among the grasses of a hid 
den channel and pass into a new archipela- 


na8) 


On either side we saw vessels sailing 
mysteriously over the meadow ; 


we met 


them, left them behind, aud, presto! ther 
they were again, apparently still in advance 


of us. 


Queer little light-houses, too, wer¢ 


there—solitary towers in the bewitched re 
gion; and strange signs, bits of cloth fast- 


ened on boughs in the water, or 


saplings 


curiously bent as if with a hidden purpose 
On the shore, or what we supposed to be the 


shore 


-for we 
water ended and shore began 
tervals small huts without doors. 


were never sure where thi 
stood at in 


Who they 


were for, unless mermaids and water-sprites, 


we could not imagine. 
could 


alone 


Amphibious being 


inhabit them. Major Arche 


suggested that duck hunters were amphibi- 


ous beings. 


But Persis rejected the earthly 


idea, and clung to her water-sprites. 
It was a mystic region, and we sighed re- 


gretfully as we left it behind us. 


But reali- 


ty soon came upon us in the person of Miss 


—_—. 
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Key, who detailed 
che history of Pon- 
riae’s conspiracy to 
er pupils, thus in- 
terrupting two po- 
etical conversations 
n the following re- 
morseless manner: 
Morris. “ I knew 
from your face that 
you must be fond 
if poetry. Who is 
our favorite ?” 
BLACKEYES (dream- 
ly). “I think Ten- 
nyson gives me the 
most vivid happi- 
iat 

Morais. “ Tenny- 
son is beautiful; 
but, for real inspira- 
tion, give me Rob- 
ert Browning. ‘The 
Soul’s Tragedy,’ for 
instance; how it 
pierces 
~ “Young — ladies,” 
interrupted Miss 
Key, “attention, if 
you please. The 
beautiful island, He 
la Péche, attached 
to Canada, was the 
home of the cele- 
brated Indian chief- 
tain Pontiac ;” and so on for fifteen min- 


THE DEVIL'S 


utes. 

Faust (cynically). “Yes, I am weary of 
the world. Its low aims and petty cares of- 
fend me, I feel that each year I wander 
more and more isolated from my kind, more 
and more heart-sick. Have you not also felt 
this yearning for the infinite ?” 

CURLYLOCKS (mournfully ). “Ah, yes; only 
too often.” 

Faust. “If we could only break through 
the trammels of fate! If we could only pass 
our lives with soul. companions—” 

“Young ladies,” began Miss Key again, 
“attention, if you please. The grand council 
assembled on the banks of the river Ecorce, 
not far from Detroit; the pipe went round, 
and Pontiae stepped forth, plumed and paint- 
ed in the full costume of war ;” and here fol 
lowed several pages of Parkman. 

“T do believe Miss Key is an authoress,” 
said Persis, in a low tone. 

“Why ?” I asked. 

“Oh, because she is so out of style from 
head to foot.” 

“Is that a sufficient reason?” said the 
major, 

“Yes,” answered Persis, decidedly. ‘“‘ Wom- 
en are either below, even with, or above the 
style. To the first class belong mothers of 
families, who have not time to attend to 
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KITOHEN, MACKINAO,—[SEE PAGE 530.) 


dress. To the second class—those even with 
the style—belong the vast majority, includ- 
ing myself. The third class—those above the 
style—inecludes the authoresses and ‘ clever 
women of the family,’ whose souls soar above 
the petty rules of fashion and scorn the 
chains of style.” 

“T should like, of all things, to make the 
acquaintance of a real author,” I said, after 
a pause. 

‘“You have your wish, Mrs Varick; I am 
an author,” replied Major Archer, taking oft 
his cap and bowing profoundly. 

“An author!” exclaimed Persis; “how de- 
lightful! What have you written? Do tell 
us the names of your books ” 

“ Unfortunately, Miss Wayne, my produc- 
tions have not yet appeared in print. For 
some inscrutable reason they all come back to 
me. The editors, it appears, are all so over- 
burdened with sublime MSS. that, though it 
be with tears, they must decline,” replied the 
officer, with a serio-comic face, which set us 
all laughing. 

Just at night the Columbia passed Fort 
Gratiot, and sailed ont into broad Lake Hu 
ron. “It looks wild and weird,” said Persis, 
as, Wrapped in shawls, we watched the dark- 
ening water and fading shore. The shadow 
of a fear came over us as the men ran up 

the mast-head lights, and hurried hither and 
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ing over a fire, wrapped in shawls. “How 
are you this morning ?” they said to one 
“Are the prospects favorable for a peace- | other, in funereal tones. 
able passage, mate ?” asked the Massachu- | I do declare.” 
setts clergyman. 


thither, as though making preparations for | 
a storm. an- 
“Tm almost frozen 
“ Oh, there’s that door op M 
again!” “Just feel how much cold air tha; 


“ Wa’al, we may have a shot « o from | man brings in with him!” with a reproac] 
them clouds in the nor’west; bm rm sig- | ful glance at Major Archer as he entere 


nal wasn’t up at Port Huron, so I guess | from the deck. 
*twon’t be much.” After breakfast we went back 


into th 
The cold air drove us within, and we soon | sunshine. 


There was a fresh breeze Wlov 
forgot our vague alarm in the merry scene. | ing over the pure water of the purest 
The tables had been rolled away, and the | in the world, and we sat watching the litt} 
colored waiters, with their guitars and ban- | waves, or walking up and down the de 
joes, formed a vocal and instrumental band. | all the morning. 


iad 


K, 


We were off Saginaw Bay, 


“Old Huron’s long, old Huron’s wide, | out of sight of land, and on all sides we could 
2 | + ~ ° 
De engine keep de time ; |see the graceful lake craft sailing gayly be- 
»ahe » ladies » side » ‘ - : vee 
Leabe de ladies on de side, | fore the wind with a cloud of canvas set. 0) 
And balance in a line’— 1 . ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
| beating up against it, close-reefed—schoon 


sang these lake minstrels in their melodious | 
voices. The floor was crowded with dancers, 

all formality was laid aside, strangers danced | and once we met a propeller of the same line 
with strangers, and even that relic of the |as the Columbia, and the unearthly doubk 
past, the slow waltz, had its devotees. A | whistles saluted each other with 
Virginia reel brought us close upon Sunday 

morning, and we all retired. Before climb- | 
ing to her perch, Persis opened the little 

window of our state-room. The moon was 

obscured by clouds, and the lake looked | 
dark, shoreless, and infinite, while the wind 
rattled the rigging overhead, and the engine 
seemed to beat through the floor. In the 
distance we saw a row of lights with a star 
twinkling above. 


ers, brigs, and lines of lumber barges—whik 
every now and then we passed a steamer 


cordial 
greeting. 


“That must be a steamer,” said my niece 
* But oh, auntie, what is that ?” 

A huge object towered from the water near 
by, loomed a moment alongside, and then 
vanished again in the darkness. 

“A vessel, I suppose, my dear.” 

“A phantom ship, I verily believe, Aunt 
Rue. What a grewsome night!” 





In spite of the “shots from the nor’west,” | 
we slept soundly, and were out on deck be- | 
fore breakfast to breathe in the delicious | 
air. The blue water looked deep, deep, fath- | 
omless deep, and curled up around the sharp 
bows in white spray, and on the left a faint 
shore line was fast disappearing into a wa- 
tery horizon. 


“Down there is where the fire swept last | 
year,” said the mate. “We was coming 
dgwn then, and we couldn’t see a thing for 
miles, the smoke was so thick. White ashes 
fell on deck all day, and we couldn’t guess 
where they come from, we was so fur from 
shore. The hull country was afire. It be- 
gan over on Lake Michigan, off Manistee, 
and we sailed in smoke all day. When we 
got to the Straits we couldn’t even find | DICK. pS 
Mackinac. They didn’t have any mail there 
for weeks, and nothing come into port but 
wrecks. The islanders thought the rest of 
the world must be having a judgment-day ” 

When we went in to breakfast, glowing 
and braced by the exhilarating air and vivid 
sunshine, we found the pale women cower 





At ten o'clock Dick, the colored waiter, 
appeared on deck with the great dinner-bell 
in hishand. Stiff was his collar and flaming 
his tie as, with slow step, he began his prom- 
enade around the boat. “Ladies and gem- 
mens, divine service all ready in the cabin.” 
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ying-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong! ‘ Ladies | 
Ding £) 5 5 5 5 





“‘T remember the loss of the Coburn,” said 


and gemmens, divine service all ready in the | Major Archer. “There were some army offi- 
cabin.” | cers on board coming down from the Sault.” 


«] suppose our clerical friend from Massa- 
chusetts is about to hold forth,” said Major | ° 


“There was a good many passengers lost. 
The women got kinder dazed like, and 


Archer. {Do you wish to join the congrega- | wouldn’t even come out of their state-rooms. 


tion, Mrs. Varick ?” 


| [remember their friends were up and down 


“No,” I replied; “the sky and the lake the coast on both sides for weeks, watching 


gre sermon enough for me this morning. | 
Qnee in a while it does us all good to pass 
4 Sunday out-of-doors. In our busy lives 


| Saginaw Bay don’t come up again. 


for their bodies; but what goes down in 
The 
water’s too deep,” concluded the captain, 


we seldom take the time to consider and ad- | shaking his head. 


mire the beauties of God’s beautiful world.” | 


But Miss Key marshaled her pupils inside, 
and Morris was seized with a strong desire 
to hear the sermon. It was somewhat sin- 
gular, too, that when he came out, two hours 
afterward, he could not even tell me the 
text. 

A few moments before dinner Dick ap- 
peared, to collect the stools. “I say, Dick, 
what are we going to have for dinner ?” asked 
Morris. ‘This air makes me ravenous.” 

“Splendid dinner, Sah; ebery ting, Sah ; 
peach s’wang, Sah,” replied Dick, bringing 
out the last phrase with an air of great im- 
portance. And so it proved. Sunday was 
agala day in the steward’s estimation, and 
course after course appeared, concluding 
with the “s’wang,” which proved to be 
peach meringue, made in a fashion peculiar 
io the lakes. Mrs. Peyton did full justice 
to every dish, and then sank back with a 
sigh. 

“May I hope you will come out on deck | 
for an hour or two this afternoon ?” said the 
general, in a low tone. 

Poor man! he did his duty .at the candy 
store, and cherished a fond hope of reward. 

“Ah, no!” murmured the fair sufferer; | 
“my nerves are not sufficiently braced to | 








endure the breeze. Ishall be obliged to rest | 
| gan,” said the captain, laconically. 


all the afternoon.” 

“She will be up without fail in time for a 
hearty tea,” said Persis, scornfully, as the 
state-room door closed. 

“Now, Sissy, let her alone,” said Morris, 
laughing. ‘ You don’t like her just because 
she is pretty ” 

“Pretty! Why, she’s at least forty.” 

“What of that? For my part, I rather 
prefer the mature style of beauty in a wom- 
an,” said my Freshman nephew, with a com- 
placent air. 

Going back on deck, we resumed our seats 
at the bows. The capiain was walking up 
and down, and joined occasionally in our 
conversation. ‘ Yes, Saginaw Bay is a risky 
place,” he said, in answer to my question. 
“ This time of year it’s all fair sailing enough, 
but later in the season it’s full of danger. 
The water’s icy cold and deep here, and if 
any thing happened to the boat, there ain’t 
much chance. Last year, now, the Coburn 
went down not far from here; as good a 
boat as ever ran these lakes.” 

Vor. XLV.—No, 268.—34 


” 


| happen in the best of weather. 


“T suppose the accident happened on a 
dark, stormy night?” said Persis, with a lit- 
tle shiver. 

“Yes, miss. But sometimes accidents 
Some years 
ago two fine steamers ran right square into 
each other on this lake, although they saw 
each other coming miles back as plain as I 
see you now, and the sea as smooth as glass. 
To this day no mortal can tell how it hap- 
pened. I remember the engineer of one of 
‘em. He was a fine young fellow, just mar- 
ried, and his wife was with him in the en- 
gine-room. He wouldn’t leave his post, and 
she wouldn’t leave him, so they went down 
together.” 

“After the collision, why didn’t they go 
up and get into one of the boats ?” asked Per- 
sis. 

“Bless your heart, miss, it was all over 
before you could say Jack Robinson,” said 
the captain, continuing his promenade. 

Some time after, the Massachusetts cler- 
gyman appeared. ‘Ah, captain, there seems 
to be quite a fine breeze,” he remarked, with 
a shivering assumption of enjoyment ; “ real- 
ly, quite briny! Can you inform me, now, 
which side is America, and which British 
America ?” 

“Starboard, Canada; port side, Michi- 


gan, 
| “Ah, yes; very true. I had become con- 
| fused by the violence of the waves last night, 
| but it is quite clear tome now. Ahem! I 
suppose if we should bear off well to the left 
we should soon be in the great Georgian 
| Bay ?” 

“Very soon,” replied the captain, with 
sarcastic emphasis, as he walked away. 

A little later one of the pale women, 
| shrouded in a hood, peeped out of the door 
| Captain, captain, step here a moment, if 

you please. It’s getting so dreadfully cold 
that most of the passengers is suffering from 
neuralgy. Couldn’t you just as well take 
us to Chicago without going round by the 
| Straits? We don’t any of us care about see- 
ing ’em.” 

“Not very well, marm,” replied the cap- 
tain. “There ain’t no ship-canal through 
| Michigan just at present, marm, and the 
| boat ain’t provided with balloons this trip, 
marm.” Exit hood in high indignation. 
| Ashort dark man who had been sitting on 
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“ Thunder Bay Islands ?” 


“Yes,” answered the captain. “ You know 


these regions, I see.” 


“T’ve traveled ’em pretty extensively for 


a year or two. [am a coal-porter, Sir.” 


“What does he mean?” asked Persis, in 


an under-tone. 


“Colporteur, I presume,” answered the 


major. 


“A kind of a minister, ain’t it?” said the 


captain. 


‘Not exactly. I distribute books and pa- 
pers of the Baptist Society among the coast 
towns and lumber settlements of Michigan.” 

“And how does religion flourish among 
these heathen people ?” inquired the Massa- 
chusetts clergyman, joining in the conver- 


sation with a patronizing air. 


“Waal, not so bad. But they don’t care 


much for sermons, they don’t.” 


“Sad, very sad!” said the clergyman, shak- | 


ing his head solemnly. 


“The lumbermen say they get enough 
sawdust week-days, without taking it in| 
on the Sabbath too,” continued the colpor- | 


teur, with a twinkle in his eye. 


But the New England brother was not to | 
be daunted. Clearing his throat in a dig-| 
nified way, he began again, “ You must have 
encountered many difficult subjects during 
your extensive journeyings. I should be 
pleased to hear the testimony of your expe- | 


rience.” 
“Wa’al,’ said the colporteur, slowly, 


“you're about right, Sir. I should say the 


most difficult subjects ’ve encountered have 
been gates. There’s no two alike, and each 
latch opens a different way. Of course I’m 
expected to be perlite and shut them all aft 
er me, but more than once I’ve experienced 
dreadful temptations to kick ’em to flin- 
ders.” 

“That little man is the best fellow on 
board,” muttered Morris, as the colporteur 
sent a twinkling glance after the retreating 
clergyman, ‘“ The rest are all puppies.” 

Surprised at this ebullition, we looked up, 
and caught sight of Mephisto seated by Miss 
Blackeyes on the lee side of the boat. 

“Ah,” said Persis, “there is that Albany 
gentleman. What a fine-looking man he is!” 

“ Fine-looking!” said Morris, wrathfully. 
“Why, he’s forty-five at least!” 

“What of that? For my part, I rather 
prefer the mature style of beauty in a man,” 
quoted Persis, with emphasis. Morris dis- 
appeared. 

Evening found us again on deck. The 
breeze had died away ; there was not a cloud 
in the sky, and the full moon threw a glory 
over the still water. Gradually the passen 
gers assembled on deck, all but the pale 
women, who still surrounded the stove. Me- 
phisto made a brilliant move by introducing 
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the anchor reading a paper got up after a 
while, and looking over the water, said, 


the Massachusetts clergyman to the sehioo! 
mistress; and the little blonde appeared 
shivered, yawned, and disappeared, leayi, 
her wandering sheep of a husband to dri 
inevitably into danger. He did the best }, 
could, poor man; he examined every yo) 
and chain three times over. But fate Wa 
too strong for him, and he was soon ingulf 
in the circle around the school-girls, ne 
was proposed, and some one began a famil; 
tune. In a moment every voice joined j; 
and a full harmonious chorus floated oy 
the water. Another and another followed 
all kinds, from the Methodist hymn to ¢] 
Episcopal “ Jerusalem the golden.” But ih; 
favorites were the Sunday -school hymns 
those with a ringing chorus and marchi) 
time. Then Major Archer sang the solo t 
“Come, ye disconsolate,” his rich voice gi 


jing full expression to the beautiful words 


and the school-girls, in sweet accord, gay. 
mariner’s hymn: 
“Star of peace to wanderers weary, 
Bright the beams that smile on me, 
Cheer the pilot’s vision dreary, 
Far, far at sea! 
“Star divine, O safely guide him; 
Bring the wanderer home to thee; 
Sore temptations long have tried him, 
Far, far at sea.” 

“Who shall say we have not remembered 
the Sabbath-day, Aunt Rue ?” said Persis, as 
the choir finally broke up. 

It was eleven o’clock as the Columbia pass- 

1 Bois Blane light, and we all sat watching 
the approach to the beautiful island of Mack 
inac. It rose before us in the moonlight, its 
high cliffs and bold, dark outlines looking 
far more romantic and wild than any thing 
we had seen on the fresh-water seas. Thi 
little fort on the height and the little vil- 
lage on the beach seemed fast asleep; bu 
the Columbia’s whistle woke them, and 
crowd stood on the dock as we came along 
side. 

“Oh, I must, I must go ashore!” said Per- 
sis. ‘It is a fairy island, I am sure.” 

“Tt is too late, child; it is almost mid 
night. You had better come in and go to 
bed.” 

“The captain tells me the boat will lie 
here two hours, Mrs. Varick,” said Major 
Archer, coming toward us. “I know all 
about the island, as I was once stationed at 
the fort. I have a boat engaged, and | 
should like to row you around to the Fairy 
Spring.” 

Now I am a sensible, middle-aged woman, 


but something in the moonlight bewitched 

me, and I consented, much to the delight of 

my niece. In afew moments we were glid 

ing over the silvery water, round the point, 
| and under the dark cliffs crowned with ev- 
| ergreens. 


“T do not wish to alarm you, Mrs. Varick, 


but this is the Devil’s Kitchen,” said Major 
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perens r, as we ytendiell on the beach near a 
rocky cave. 
“Never mind; it is after twelve now,” 
said Morris, looking at his watch. 
W e reached the ‘little spring gushing out 
ust above the beach, and stood in a circle 
uronnd it. 


“Now you must each make an offering to 


the fairy, drink three times from the fount- 
ain, and wish,” said the major, gravely. 
Persis threw in some bluebells, I gave a 
knot of ribbon, and Morris pinned r ten- 
cent scrip to an overhanging ynapme 
“Well, major, what do you give ?” he said 
after we had performed the rites in silence. 


“JT made my wish some years ago; the 
he answered, lead- 


fairy never listens twice,” 
ing the way back to the boat. 

“T vote we all tell our wishes; exact 
truth,” said Morris, when we 
more on the silvery water. 


After some banter Persis consented. She 


were once 






531 
of small rope, and the captain gave orders 
to steer toward the wreck. It proved to be 
a schooner low down in the water, still burn- 
ing, and the crew, in a small boat, were row- 
ing toward The engine was stopped, 
the rope thrown, and the men soon on board, 
heroes of the hour. Their vessel had been 
burning for some hours, and they had labor- 
ed hard to extinguish the fire; but she was 
loaded with wood, and they were forced to 
abandon her and take to the small boat, 
which leaked so badly that they were afraid 
every moment she would sink. 

“Then there was enough danger to make 
it a real adventure, Aunt Rug,’ said Persis, 
exultingly. 

“Do not exult, my dear. 
enough on the lakes 
said, quickly. 
| “Superstitious, Aunt Rue! Who would 
| have suspected it?” eried Morris, gleefully. 
| 


There is danger 
without courting it,” I 





“You are as bad as the deck hands. Do you 


had wished for a trip to Europe, I had wish- | know, they won’t put a foot on a boat if there 


ed for health during the year, and Morris for | 


a million dollars. 
“Come, major, 

years ago ?” asked Morris. 
But the officer was silent. 

disclose his wish. 


He would not 
Just as we reached the | air, resting on the water, and making every 


is a white horse on board.” 
But the danger came soon enough in the 


what did you wish for | shape of a fog, dense and continuous, as only 


| a Lake Mic higan fog canbe. Day gave place 
to evening, but still the soft doad filled the 


dock, however, I overheard him speaking to | thing as still and weird as dream-land. All 


Persis: 

“Tf you wish so much to know, 
Wayne, I will tell you. 
death.” 


The next morning we found ourselves at 


alittle wood station on the Michigan shore. 


Sternly sat the little blonde upon the deck, 
vigilantly guarding her husband: not again 
He wan- 


was he to wander from his duty ! 
dered no more. 


Within the cabin the worsted-work was 
in full play; wonders were accomplished in 
and blue leaves that day. But | 


green roses 
the rest of us, idle triflers that we were, 


strolled up and down the beach, searching 


for agates, arranging fantastic bouquets of 


wild flowers, and making friends with the— 
shy, sunburned children of the woodmen, 
Then 
we sailed away down among the islands— 
the Garden, the Foxes, the Beavers, and the 
Manitous—and by the singular white sand- 
hills on the main land, passing last of all the 
Sleeping Bear, a bold headland, in whose 
shape the early voyageurs saw the outlines 


who followed us with naive curiosity. 


of old Bruin. 


In the afternoon the air grew warmer, and 
the awning wasr a over the forward deck ; 


the breeze, too, was favorable, and the s 


sail | | built upon solid foundations. 


night the whistle sounded at regular inter- 


Miss | vals a dreary, dirge-like note, that kept sleep 
It was for a sudden 


| from our e yes, and filled our minds with vis- 
| ions of possible ships sailing silently across 
| our course in the mist, or unseen propellers 
| bearing swiftly down upon us, with sharp 
| prows ] pointed against the Columbia’s sides. 
Toward morning we fell asleep, and awoke 
}in Milwaukee. The Cream City seemed 
|doubly attractive after our long night in 
the fog. With one accord the passengers 
sallied forth on terra firma, surprised and 
pleased with the beauty of the buildings 
|(mostly of cream-colored brick) and the 
bright, clean appearance of the streets. 
“Since the great Chicago fire Milwaukee 
‘has taken her rightful position,” said Major 
Archer, as we paused to admire the Insur- 
ance Building, on Wisconsin Street. ‘She 
has, in reality, the best harbor on Lake 
Michigan, and she handles an enormous 
'amount of grain, which increases rapidly 
with every year. The climate and natural 
advantages are wonderful, and people are 
beginning to find it out. The German ele- 
ment in Milwaukee, always slow and sure, 
may have tended to keep back showy mani- 
| festations of wealth, but the city’s growth is 
She is the 


| 


Was put up, so that we sailed gayly over the | outlet for all the produce of the great State 


green summer sea. 


as emerald. 
called out, “ Vessel on fire ahead!” 


Lake Erie was gray, | 
Lake Huron blue, but Lake Michigan green | 
Suddenly the man at the wheel | 
In an} ed with shipping ; we 


of Wisconsin on its way eastw ard.” 

As we roamed through the city we passed 
over many bridges crossing the river, crowd- 
saw the new Court- 


} 


Bb? 


instant all was excitement; the passengers | house, the Opera-house Block, the Plankin- 
crowded on deck, the mate prepared a coil| ton Hotel, and some pleasant residences. 
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Then, after tasting Milwaukee’s celebrated 

lager-beer, we took a carriage and drove out 
to the National Asylum for Disabled Soldiers, 
an imposing structure, where six hundred 
helpless men are provided, with a home. 
And a home it is, in real earnest—not a hos- 
pital, a prison, or a reform institution pre- 
sided over by stern and bigoted zealots, but 
a comfortable home, such as the nation in- 
tended. We were agreeably impressed with 
the cheerful look of the house, which was 
provided with bath-rooms, smoking-room, 
billiard-room, card-room, and ten-pin alley, 
in addition to a concert-hall and a library of 
over a thougand volumes. As we read on 
the walls: “$6ldiers are especially informed 
that this asylum is neither a hospital nor an 
almshouse; it is not considered a charity. 
It is a tribute to the brave and deserving, 
and is their right.” 

“Of all the lake towns, I like Milwaukee 
the best,” said Persis, looking*back upon the 
high shores, dotted with picturesque resi- 
dences, as the Columbia steamed out of the 
harbor. ‘I think I should like to live here. 
It is not windy like Buffalo, or smoky like 
Cleveland, or quiet like Detroit, or wicked 
like Chicago. On the whole,I give the palm 
to the Cream City.” 

“One would think you had property there, 
little sister.” 

“T wish I had,” said Persis. 

It was a beautiful warm day, and all the 
passengers assembled on deck under the 
awning, to see the last of the Columbia and 
each other. Even the pale women packed 
their worsted-work in sachels, and congrat- 
ulated each other on the termination of the 
voyage. In an angle fenced off by the anchor, 
Faust was ensconced with Curlylocks, while 
Mephisto sat talking in a low tone to Black- 
eyes, who listened with downcast eyes and 
flushing cheeks. The two Albany gentle- 
men were to go directly from the boat to 
the cars, en route for San Francisco, and 
they were evidently trying to leave a deep 
impression on those two fresh little hearts 
before the final parting. Why? Pour passer 
le temps, I suppose. No doubt they expect- 
ed to leave their track whitened with fair 
vietims all the way across the continent. 
Miss Key was carrying on an esthetic con- 
versation with the Massachusetts clergy- 
man, and no doubt its interest caused her to 
forget her lambs, so that when I happened 
to catch a glimpse of the sad eyes of Curly- 
locks and the bent head of Blackeyes, I real- | 
ly felt indignant with the careless shepherd- | 
ess, and grieved for the little lambs. ‘Those 
gentlemen are only amusing themselves, and 
those poor children are in earnest,” I thought, 
indignantly. 

The Columbia neared the end of her jour- 
ney. Afew moments more, and her passen- 
gers would separate to the four corners of 
the globe, perhaps never to meet again this 
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side of eternity. Major Archer was on his 
way to the Indian country, my party was ¢ 

route for Southern Illinois, while Miss Ke 
and her band were to return eastward }) 

rail. 

“T will bid you good-by now, captain,” | 
said, as that officer passed us. “We hay 
enjoyed the journey very much. How lai 
do you run ?” 

“Wa’al, generally up into December, mary 
Then we lays up at whichever end of the li 
we finds ourselves, and goes home for the wiy- 
ter.” 

“And you like the life ?” 
“Yes; there ain’t any air like the 


lakes, 
marm.” 


tain ?” 


“No; nor want to. The ocean’s just o1 
big pool, all the same, you know, marm 
But here we have all kinds, big and litt! 
ponds, rivers, and straits—something ne 
all the time. And as to danger, I should 
like to see a salt try to navigate this he: 
boat from Buffalo to Chi-care-go! 
marm, and good luck to you all!” 

“You see, the fresh-water sailors hay 
their esprit de corps,” said Major Archer 
smiling, as the captain passed on. 

The Garden City received us with cordi 


“Have you ever been on the ocean, cap- 


Good-}) 


ality; but, in spite of her courage and in- 


dustry, the track of the great fire y 
plainly visible. Major Archer spent his last 
hours with us, as we drove around the city 
to examine the new buildings, and watch 
the progress of reconstruction every wher 
progressing. It was wonderful to see hoy 
much had been done, and we procured pho 
tographs to show our Eastern friends how 
the city was rising from its ashes. 

“Now that the fire is a thing of the past, 
we can dare to bring up the funny side of 
it,” said Persis. “I wonder who has got 
that striped shawl, Aunt Rue? It was a 
joyful moment of my life when the good, 
useful, but hideous thing was packed for 
Chicago. I had hated it for years, but 
never quite dared to give it away.” 

“T was staying with my brother in Bos- 
ton at the time,” said Major Archer. ‘“ John 
was a good fellow, but he had no taste in 
dress; and there was one light overcoat 
among his garments which was an eye-sore 
to his pretty daughter. When the message 
was brought from house to house, bundles 
of clothes were hastily prepared and placed 
in the hall. The wagon came, our contri- 
butions were sent out, and John and I went 
back to the parlor. Suddenly we heard a 
banging noise coming down the stairs; 
there was Katie dragging down that over- 
coat, giving it an especial jerk on every 
stair in token of her abhorrence. ‘My 
child, you are not going to give that 
nice— But she was gone before her fa- 
ther could stop her, and we saw her throw- 
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ing it into the wagon with eager gener-| though he must have been extremely aged, 
osity,” concluded the major, with a laugh, | his bright brown eyes still retained much 
in which we all joined. of the fire of youth. His beard, which was as 

When we got back to the hotel I went | white as snow, descended almost to his waist, 
into the parlor. There I found Morris deep | and lent him an extremely picturesque ap- 
in conversation with Blackeyes, while Curly- | pearance, while his two poor wooden legs, 
locks was smiling over a bouquet pre esented | testifying to his past bravery, awakened my 
by a newly arrived “ Cousin Harry” by her | sympathy, admiration, and respect. In one 
cide. Where was now that dejection ? hand he held a crutch, and in the other a 
Where were now those sad eyes? O tem-| small oval picture, which with outstretched 
' Omores! For the first time in my | heads and eager eyes his venerable compan- 
. Lrealized that I must be growing old. | ions were inspecting. 

“No hearts were broken by soft words| I approached so near that I could over- 
pec n, only for something to say,’ on this | hear their conversation. 
trip at least,” I thought ; ‘and as I watched| ‘Ce n’est pas possible, 
the innocent gambols of those two perfidi- | “It is impossible, Pierrot.” 
ous little lambkins in that parlor, I felt that “ Nevertheless, you know I am not gener- 
I must have been a very aged and childish | ally given to lying; and I now seriously as- 
old sheep ever to have thought so. sure you, comrades, that this miniature was 

Later in the evening Major Archer came | painted by madame la Princesse de Lam- 
to say good-by; with his departure our| balle. It is the portrait of my poor wife.” 
journey round by propeller was fairly end- I approached still nearer, for my curiosity 
ed, for the next morning we ourselves left | was aroused. 


i ad. 


” 


said one old man. 


the lake country behind us—it may be} “Your wife!’ exclaimed several of the 
forever. wooden-legged men. 

With one exception we have not since} “My wife,” answered the fine old fellow, 
seen or heard any thing of our fellow-pas- | gravely. 
sengers on the Columbia. Held together for} “Tell us all about it, Pierrot. Pray how 


a few days, they have drifted apart again, | came that poor lady to paint it ?” 
lost in the infinite multitude of the w orld’ 8 “ Willingly will I do so; for God knows if 
shifting millions, and the one exception) next year at the St. Louis I shall still be 
brought a pang which we shall not soon | among you, or if I shall ever have another 
forget. It was but a few days ago. My|so good an opportunity. I will commence 

little Persis saw it first, and read it with | at once.” 
eyes brimming over with tears: “The My curiosity now got the better of my 
Burnt River stage was attacked last week | discretion. I advanced, and, touching my 
by Indians, and the passengers killed. | hat, said, “Sir, I have overheard you prom- 
Among them was Major Charles B. Archer, | ise to relate the story of the miniature you 
U.S.A., well known and respected in mili-| hold in your hand. May I beg of you to 
tary life.” pardon my indiscretion, and permit me, 
= though a stranger, to form one of your au- 
n | ditory ?” 
THE STORY OF A MINIATURE. As civility is one of the great characteris- 
BOUT thirty years ago, when I was| tics of the true French soldier, and, above all, 
JA quite a young man, I spent some time | of one who has served in the “ grande armée,” 
in Paris, and it chanced that one fine public | the old gentleman rose at once from his seat, 
holiday, the then national féte-day, “‘ La St. | and giving me a military salute, begged me 
Louis,” I visited that noble institution in | take a place among his wooden-legged com- 
which France so munificently provides for | panions. After a kind of prefatory cough 
the declining years of her wounded heroes, | to clear his throat, he commenced the fol- 
“Les Invalides.” After admiring the splen-| lowing narrative, which I shall do my best 
did establishment and its famous chapel, I| to render as nearly in the same words he 
wandered out into the vast court-yard, where | used as memory, and the translation of his 
the aged veterans enjoy their hours of rec-| rustic way of speaking French, will per- 
reation. In the centre of this immense quad-| mit: 

rangle, seated beneath the shade of a spread- “Sir, comrades,” he began, “I was born, 
ing tree, was a group which at once attracted | in the latter half of the last century, in a 
my attention. It consisted of five old men, | village called Montreuil, near Versailles. 
each of whom had lost both his legs, which My dear parents died of the small-pox when 
limbs were replaced by two wooden stumps. | I was quite a little child, and I should have 
He who sat in the centre struck me imme-| been sent to the poor- -house but for the char- 
diately as having almost the noblest coun-| ity of the good curé of our parish, who, in 
tenance ® had ever beheld. His features| his exceeding compassion for my forlorn 
were of the bold and aquiline cast which one it state, undertook to bring me up himself. 





admires so much in the pictures of that great : can well remember how this good man en- 
painter of soldier life, Horace Vernet. Al-| deavored to cultivate my shrill treble pipe, 
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in order that I might sing in the church 
choir. I was really fond of music when I 
was a boy, and used to pass hours in strum- 
ming on M. le curé’s harpsichord, which 
gave forth but very indifferent sounds, as 
half the notes were dumb; but then it had 
a pedal, which was my delight, for it pro- 
duced a thumping noise like a drum. M. 
le curé taught me my sol fa, as also to 
read, which, together with a little arith- 
metic, formed the sum total of my educa- 
tion. When I sang for the first time at ves- 
pers the ‘Tota pulchra est Maria’ all by my- 
self, M. le curé gave me, with his blessing, 
this watch, which, though it’s only silver, 
and as thick as a turnip, nevertheless keeps 
more correct time than any clock in Paris. 
‘Son, said he, on this occasion, ‘mind, if 
you are a good boy, and practice your music, 
you'll become a celebrity one day, and make 
a fortune by teaching the court ladies at 
Paris: as Baptist Lulli did under the great 
Louis, of glorious memory ; and he was only 
a beggar boy once.’ 

“But I liked to play at soldiers as well as 
on the harpsichord, and M. le curé hated 
the very sight of a soldier. ‘They are,’ he 
would say, ‘a God-forgetting lot. Keep 
away from them, Pierrot; they’ll do you no 
good.’ But I loved to watch them at their 
manceuvres, and would steal away from the 
house to indulge myself with a view of their 
pigtails and heavy carbines. I used to pray 
God to grant me a long pigtail, and never 
went to sleep without begging of our Lady 
to obtain me a brevet in the army. 

“T had plenty to do besides my sol fa and 
studies; for, as I was a fine strong lad, to 
my lot fell all the heavier work of the house, 
which I delighted in performing to the best | 
of my ability, the better to please the dear 
old curé. When I had an hour to myself I 
would run down to an open spot in the park 
of Versailles, where the masons were erect- 
ing a concert-gallery by order of her majesty 
the queen, Marie Antoinette. Here I form- 
ed the acquaintance of one of the workmen, 
a certain Masnard, a queer sort of a fellow, 
with long, lank arms, and legs like a grass- 
hopper’s. Mon Dieu! how I used to laugh 
at his spindle shanks, they were so thin! 
And now look at my own, all wood and no 
bone! Poor friend Masnard, what would 
you say if you could see Maitre Pierrot’s 
timber toes? Masnard was not a very cheer- 
ful companion, but he could improvise songs 
in a remarkable manner. He had one all 
about ‘seesaw’ and ‘lying in straw,’ that 
was very original. He could weave into it 
a whole story about himself and family, 
often ending in the last verse by being a 
king. But latterly it was all about ‘liber- 
té, fraternité, et égalité, the meaning of 
which words I did not much understand at 
that time. I did later, as not a few of us 
did to our cost, as you know, my friends— 
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you who witnessed, as I have done, that Car- 
nival of blood, the ‘ Reign of Terror,’ 

“ T must now tell you that I was frequent} 
accompanied in my promenades into the woo 
by a very charming little person, one May. 
zelle Mimi, M. le curé’s niece, who was one 
year younger than I, and was the daughte; 
of his reverence’s widowed sister, a lady who. 
for her board and lodging and a little pock- 
et-money, acted as his housekeeper. Mimi 
was a perfect flower—une fleur: as ligh 
of step and heart as a good little fairy jy 
a fairy tale. Her cheeks were as blooming 
as blush-roses, her eyes as blue as forget. 
me-nots, and she had the slenderest waist 
ever lover’s arm entwined. She was 4 
sweet flower which God granted me tly 
fortune, comrades, to cull; but, alas! 
withered many a year before the snow lay 
so thick on my old head. , 

“Masnard was very fond of us both, and 
when he rested from work at mid-day 
would tell us tales, while we shared ou 
chestnuts and cake with his brood of litt) 
ones, Who always arrived at twelve o'clock 
with their mother and a can of hot broth 
They always reminded me of unfledged 
pigeons, they were so thin and wretched- 
looking. Masnard considered them lovelier 
far than the Cupids M. De Fragonads was 
painting in the panels of that part of her 
majesty’s concert-hall which was finished. 
When they were gone, the sight of them so 
much cheered his heart that he sang the 
seesaw song all the louder, and as I and 
Mimi sauntered home we could hear bim 
singing from the top of his high perch on 
the scaffold: 


] 


“*Tévéque le plus austére, 
Sil visitait mon réduit, 
Cache toi ma ménagére, 
Car il te prendrai pour lui!* 

“One fine féte-day afternoon, after ves- 
pers, M. le curé granted me_ permission, 
which, as I was now sixteen years old, he 
rarely did, to conduct mamzelle for a walk 
in the park, which on Sundays and bholi- 
days their majesties threw open to the pub- 
lic. Mimi wore on this memorable occasion 
her trimmest scarlet petticoat, a quilted 
apron, and a high cap all covered with fine 
old Normandy lace. In her dainty ears 
hung coral rings, and round her lily neck a 
golden chain and cross. 

“We were very happy that afternoon, and 
wandered arm in arm through the wood 
paths, under the branches meeting over- 
head, and the birds singing cheerily. At 
last we reached a very secluded spot. 1 
was sixteen, Sir, old friends, and—’ Her 
the dear old fellow positively blushed as he 
thought of the little scene he was about to 
describe; a bright tear started t® his eye, 
and before he began again rolled down ou 


* Voltaire. Ballet of “‘ La Fete Béelébat.” 
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his White beard. “Eh bien! have I not! 
said it? She had the slenderest waist ever 


“The other lady, in the mean while, took 
Mimi by the hand, and with gentle ways 


lover's arm longed to encircle, and mine | soon obtained from her all about us—who 


entwined it then. I did not know much 
about love at sixteen (M. le curé kept me 
out of harm’s way), but as this arm rested | 
there—I know not how it came to pass—on 
a sudden I snatched a kiss from her lips, and 
then, confused, sank on both knees before 
her, as if she were a saint, and— 

“Ah! hah! ah! ah! rang clear and loud 
the merriest laugh I ever heard. And peep- 
ing through the boughs of a wild vine, which 
fair hands supported so as to form a verdant 
frame, appeared to my bewildered gaze two 
of the loveliest faces I have ever seen. One, 
whose hair was powdered as white as snow, 
had a bright and beaming eye, an arched 
eyebrow, and a brilliant color, relieved by 
two small patches. The other wore powder 
also, but the expression of her countenance 
was softer; her eyes, which were fringed 
with long lashes, were melancholy and ten- 
der; her laughter more subdued, as though 
less provoked by the ludicrous scene which 
Mimi ang I were enacting than by kindly 
sympathy for our happiness. 

“+Voila! exclaimed she of the beaming 
eyes. ‘There! did I ever see such a pair? 
Oh, my dear princess, I tell you love is the 
queerest passion with which the gods ever 
afticted man. M. le Due de Bouillon, who is 
eighty, makes loveto Madame De Créguy, 
and she is seventy, every night, and kneels 
and kisses her hand just as those two babies 
are doing in the woods here all alone.’ | 

“*But, madame,’ cried the other lady, 
‘look what a lovely costume the girl has!’ 

“True; charming! Oh, we must have 
it for our tableaux vivants to-night! Stay 
still, dear princess, while I, who am the 
strongest, break through the briers and 
make a passage for you.’ 

“At this proposition the other lady pro- | 
tested, but presently both got through and | 
stood before us. I was still on my knees, 
mind you, for I had not the courage to rise. 

“These ladies were splendidly dressed in 
rich robes of silk, made 4 la Watteau, of ten- 
der colors—pink and pale blue. In their 
hands they held crooks of ivory, tipped with 
gold, and on their heads broad straw hats 
and long sweeping white feathers. 

“<Up, you little image! get up with you! 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, you 
naughty boy! Don’t you know it is very 
wrong to kiss little girls? cried the taller of 
the ladies—she who had the beaming eyes. 

“T looked down, and did not dare even to 
breathe. 

“¢Now for the costume. My little girl, if 


we were, and where we lived. 

“ «Now, Sir,’ said the other lady to me, 
‘get up! 

“And up I got, all of a piece. I put my 
finger in my month, and looked down at my 
new wooden shoes. 

“*You’ll make a fine soldier, I can see. 
Well, you shall be one, and I'll get you both 
married, if you are good. Little one, mind, 
do not alter a single thing in your dress, but 
give it tothe man, as have told you. Good- 
by, little man; don’t look sheepish,’ said the 
lady of the beaming eyes, tapping me gently 
on the cheek. 

“She was a lovely woman, friends; and 
to think that only a few years later I saw 
that fair head, no longer white with powder, 
but bleached with grief, held up bleeding 
and disfigured to be mocked at by the scum 
of this city! 

“She spoke so cheerfully, so kindly, poor 
soul, that day! and when presently she re- 
minded the princess that it was growing 
late, she gathered up her skirts and away 
she ran, as gay as a fawn, through the woods, 
followed by the other lady, both singing 
with clear sweet voices, 

“*T love you, oft the youth did say; 

I love you, oft the maiden sighed: 
Thus echoed both, from day to day, 
Till one waxed cold and t’other died.’ 
“ Alas! poor queen, poor princess! 
“When the two ladies had disappeared 
among the trees, I gave my hand to Mimi, 
and we two also ran home. We did not say 
a word to any one of our adventure ; but M. 
le curé, perceiving that we were rather con- 
fused, guessed that something had happen- 
ed, and looked at me inquiringly. At last 
I said, ‘I want to be a soldier, M. le curé.’ 
“<You’ll be whipped if you do.’ 
“T scratched my head, and looked down 
at my shoes, and said, half under my breath, 
‘T will be one, though,’ 
“At that instant came a loud rap at the 
door. My heart beat violently, and so, I am 
sure, did Mimi’s. Presently in came a tall 
lady-in-waiting, followed by two of the tall- 
est men in livery I ever saw. 
| ““<*T am come, M. le curé,’ said she to the 

father, ‘to take back, by order of her majes- 
ty the queen, the clothes she asked your lit- 
tle niece to lend her.’ 

“M le curé trembled, Mimi’s mother was 
bewildered, and I confused. Mimi, howev- 

er, walked quietly up stairs, and a minute 
| or two after returned with the clothes neat- 
ly done up in a parcel, which she presented 


} 


AE eer REE et 


you don’t make up a bundle of those clothes, to the lady, who in return ordered the men 
ear-rings, cross, and all, and that the very in- | to bring in a large box full of uncut stufis— 
stant you get home, and give them to a man enough to make clothes for a year for the 
I will send for them, ’IH—’ And she shook | whole family—and a fine new church vest- 
her crook menacingly. , ment for M. le curé. 
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“When these three personages were gone, | running away from home! I hope you ey 
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I was called upon to give an account of | joy being a soldier!’ 


what had happened, which I did, taking 


good care, however, to omit the incident of 
the kiss. 

“Ah! it is the queen, then, who put the 
idea of your being a soldier into your head 


“<*T don’t care, answered I. 

has an ideal in life, and so have I, 

common soldier, but one day— 
, *** You'll be shot.’ 


} 


my lad. You are a very good boy as you | his sharp retort. 


are, Pierrot, modest and simple. If you g 


to those soldiers they’ll just ruin your mor- 
als, and you'll end by forgetting Providence 


| 
) 





and all the good Ihave taught you. See if | you now?’ 


you don’t.’ 

“T looked at my wooden shoes, stuck my 
finger in my mouth, and muttered, ‘I will 
be a soldier, all the same.’ 

“Some two years later I got so full of the 
thoughts of military glory that one day I 
made off, carrying with me a piece of silver 
which M. le curé had given me on my féte- 
day. I had not gone far out of the village 
when I fell in with a battalion of the Au- 


vergne Guard. I was so fascinated with |} 


their fine uniforms, their jack - boots, and 
gay colors that I made straight up to their 
leader and said, boldly, ‘I want to be a sol- 
dier’ 

“And so you shall, my man,’ says he, 
after examining me from head to foot, ‘and 
a fine fellow you are!’ The soldiers then 
led me to a tavern, where I drank more than 
was good for me, and learned many surprising 
things respecting the military career. I was 


informed that perfect bliss existed nowhere | 


else on earth but in the interior of a barrack, 
where money was only too plentiful, and 
Champagne was drank every day instead of 
‘ petit vin ordinaire.’ 

“T have since found out how true all this 
was! 

“Next day I was a soldier. I was very 
sorry to leave M. le curé, who would not 
even see me again, and Mimi and her mother. 
But when I looked at my jack-boots, and 
felt my powdered pigtail, I was as happy as 
a king, and forgot every thing in my day- 
dream of military glory. 

“T was, however, soon recalled to more 
earthly matters, and found that money was 
by no means so plentiful in the corps; the 
bread we ate was black and hard, and the 
famous wine as sour as vinegar. As to the 
discipline, it was severe, for M. De St. Lys, 
our captain, delighted in inventing difficult 
punishments for the soldiers under his care. 
One day, for a trifling fault, I was con- 
demned to kneel in an uncomfortable atti- 
tude: on one knee, with my other leg 
stretched out, and my carbine pointed for- 
ward. I had not been more than ten min 
utes in this pleasant attitude when I per- 
ceived my old friend Masnard crossing the 
court-yard. Looking round to see that no 
one was observing me, I called out to him 


I'll stay.’ 
“¢ And when will you marry Mimi ?’ 


wedding portion.’ 
““* Suppose the queen gave it to her ?’ 


| “When either she or I have earned her 
| 
| 


“*T would not accept it: either she or ] 


must earn it.’ 
“Pll tell the queen what you say.’ 

“*You tell the queen—you ?” 

“Ves, I. I’ve invented a new 


game, 
| which I am now teaching to—’ 


behind him and finding him speaking to a 
| soldier under punishwent, gave him several 
| hard blows across his back with a cudgel, 
| which sent him off out of the court-yard as 
| fast as his legs could carry him. 

“Mamzelle Mimi had never forgotten me 
for a single instant all the time, but often 
}sent me both news and nice things from 
| home. 

“A few days after my interview with Mas- 
nard, as Mimi was standing at the door, 
there drove up to it a fine carriage, all gild- 
ing and painting, and drawn by four white 
horses. Three livery servants hung on be- 
| hind, and the horses were caparisoned with 
|searlet and gold—in short, it was the 
| queen’s own coach, and might have been 
| Cinderella’s godmother’s, it was so fine. A 
great tall footman, so stiff in brocade and 
velvet—with a great bouquet at his button- 
hole—that he could scarcely bend, came for- 
ward and asked her name. 

“*Mimi Leroux, Sir,’ says she, with a 
courtesy. 

“* You are the young lady,’ says he, grave- 
ly, ‘whom her majesty the queen has order- 
ed me to bring back to the palace.’ 

“Tl be ready in a minute.’ And off she 
ran, and soon returned wearing all her best 
things. She was not at all frightened, but 
got into the coach just as if she had been ac- 
customed to ride about in one all her life. 
Only the trees scared her a bit; they seemed 
to run after each other, they drove along so 
fast. 

“The grand coach put her down at the 
Trianon, where she found the queen and 
Madame De Lamballe making butter with 











to come and prop up my gun. 
“<*Now you’ve caught it, young man, for | 


ivory sticks in china churns painted by 
Watteau. 


P Every one 
I am a 
“« How is Mimi ?’ asked I, without heeding 
“*Very well. It will be some long time 
before you earn enough to marry her in the 


| soldiery. You'd like to be out of it, wouldn't 


No: her majesty put me here, and here 


“What word more Masnard was going to 
add I know not; for the corporal, coming 
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THE STORY OF A MINIATURE. 


“Ah, my little friend, how are you?’ says! “To my surprise, the commandant of the 
the queen, dropping her stick into the churn, | division of the Auvergne Guard stationed at 
and coming forward to take her by the hand. | Rouen ordered me to mount guard at the 
‘[ did not think you would come so soon. | theatre that very night. 

Now, madame la princesse, is she not a “The memorable eveuing arrived, and be- 
charming little model? Let us go to your hold me in my glory, powdered and befriz- 
painting-room until those persons arrive. I'm | zled, with a stupendous pigtail, mounting 
dying to see you commence her portrait.’ guard under the floral decorations of the lit- 
“«The melancholy-looking but interesting tle theatre, which was brilliantly illumina- 
princess gave her hand, and led Mimi to her | ted with colored lamps for the reception of 
studio, followed by the Queen of France— their majesties. I had enough to do for a 
that lovely, charming Marie Antoinette long time in observing the dresses of the 
who herself placed her on a chair in a good | company, which soon began to arrive. M.De 





light. Voltaire himself was there. I can see him 

“«éNow mind, do not move, little one— | now, the tiny, weazen-faced old man, with 
there’s a dear! See, dear princess, how nice- | his chocolate suit and snuff-box, hiding from 
ly she sits ? the royal party, with whom he was not on 


“When the princess had completed her good terms, and adulating any of the great 
sketch on a small oval piece of ivory, the | persons whom he knew. Snufting, bowing, 
queen looked up at the clock, as if suddenly laughing, cracking jokes—and sometimes 
recollecting that some one was expected, and | rather coarse ones—with old madame la Mar- 
then turning to Mimi, said: | quise de Créguy, who brought him in her 

“+ You must now, my dear, do all that I tell | chair, and out of whose box he leaned the 
you to do. Presently there will arrive two | whole evening, looking, as he was, the very 
gentlemen; they will ask you to sing, and | incarnation of malice and wit. 





you, who can sing—I know that you can— | “ Madame la Duchesse de Montmorency, 
must do your best to gratify them.’ | the loveliest woman of the court, the hand- 


“Tn a few minutes the two men came in. | some De Lauzun, and the joyous Count de 
They were very common - looking persons, | Lambsec, M. le Prince de Quéménée, gentle- 
but the queen greeted them most civilly, and | man-usher to her majesty, giving his arm to 
they bowed to the earth before her. the Countess de Dampierre, and others who 

“¢Monsieur Grétry, this is the little girl | bore names famous in history passed by me 
Itold you of. Tell me, is she not wonder- | as I stood mounting guard at the theatre 


fully like Colombe Lavalle ?” door. 
“<The very living image, your majesty. | “Presently M.ledirecteur of the royal thea- 
“<And now, my dear,’ said the queen— | tres, M.Grétry, came down in conversation 
‘courage; sing after me. Do, re, mi, fa, sol, | with M. De Quéménée. 
la, si, do.’ ‘|  *Express, M.le prince, my humble thanks 
“*Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, repeated | to her majesty, who has been so good as to 
Mimi after the queen. | promise me half the receipts of this evening 


“<«Brava! but excellently well. Princess, | cut of her own privy purse.’ 
she shall earn her dower, and take Colombe’s “‘ Here the proprietor of the Rouen theatre 
place on her benefit night at Rouen ; Grétry came up. ‘Pray, M. Grétry, do you think 
will manage the affair for us, and he and [| that this young lady who is to replace Mlle. 
and you shall teach her how to act. And Colombe, who, you declare, is too ill to act 
then you shail ses what we shall do for you, | herself, will be able to take her part so that 
my dear, if you are a good child, and I know | the change will not be noticed by her maj- 


you will be.’ esty ? 
“Some days after Mimi’s interview with “<*T am persuaded she will.’ 
the queen, of which great event I knew) “‘ Vive la reine!’ ‘Vive le roi! shouted 


nothing, I was ordered to Rouen. I was| thecrowd. And soon their majesties mount- 
very much surprised, as none of the rest of |ed the stairease. The king, Louis XVL., 
my corps were commanded to the same city. | looked care-worn and fatigued, but the queen 
As I went up the Grande Rue I beheld on | gloriously —her splendid train of flowered 
the corner of the street a great inscription, | satin sweeping behind her; her bright, hap- 


which ran thus: |py face flushed with pleasure; her eyes 
“THEATRE DE ROUEN | sparkling; her penciled arching eyebrows ; 
Tuurspay Eventna, | her hair perfectly white with powder, amidst 


By order of their Majesties, for the Benrrit of the which were roses and glittering diamonds. 
Cauxssatep Mui. Covomss, or Pants, | She reminded me of love in winter—snow 

A Penne oy Cetuccudi upon her head, and roses on her cheeks. ; 

After which the splendid new and gorgeous Pastoral “ Behind the king and queen was the ami- 
Ballet, | able Madame Elizabeth, who came only out 

ROSE ET PIERROT. of kindness ; for it got noised about that the 


Rose sy Mur. CoLtomBr. F 3 i : 
Their Majesties have declared their gracious intention | Ween intended doing some kind action that 





of assisting at the performance.’ |night. By Madame De France walked ma- 
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dame la Princesse de Lamballe, who, as she 
passed me, gave me a smile of recognition, 
which set my heart beating. When the roy- 
al family were seated I was ordered to mount 
guard right in front of the box in the lobby, 
in such a position that I could see through 
the little glass pane in the door all that was 
taking place in the theatre. M. De Voltaire’s 
heavy tragedy over, the ballet began. But 
who was this who enacted the principal 
part? Colombe? no, Mimi. 
was her. 


I was sure it 
Her very dress; nay, more, her 
own dear voice singing, ‘Ah, vous direz-je, 
maman, peut on vivre sans amant ?’ 

** Just then the door of the royal box open- 
ed. The queen was uncomfortably heated. 
I overheard her say to the Princess de Lam- 
balle, 

“*Dear princess, how happy I am! All 
these good people are nicely taken in, and 
have assisted in the doing of a good action 
without knowing it—tfor what better action 
is there than that of contributing to the 
happiness of others ?” 

“The king laughed, and said it was like 
her majesty to make all the world aid her 
in her good deeds. 

“Madame la princesse was in great glee, 
and I heard her whisper to the queen to ap- 
plaud. 

“*Oh yes, yes, left us applaud!’ cried this 
charming queen; and she beat her hands 
heartily together. 

““* And her lover—where is he ?’ the queen 
asked presently of M. De Quéménée. 

“*He is close at hand, your majesty.’ 

“*Now send for her, for her part in the 
ballet is over,’ 

“The queen then perceived me, and I 
nearly fell down, I was so much overcome; 
for now I understood all, and remembered 
what Masnard had said in the court-yard of 
the barracks about speaking to the queen. 
I heard some one say the receipts were over 
ten thousand francs. 

“By-and-by M.Grétry appeared, leading— 
well, you all know whom: my Mimi. Then 
the queen stepped out of her box, and taking 
Mimi by the hand, led her to me. 

“** Monsieur,’ said her majesty, ‘to-morrow 
I shall visit M. le curé de Montreuil, and beg 
of him to absolve us both. He will, I hope, 
pardon me the part I have taken in this lit- 
tle adventure. He will, 1 know—knowing, 
as he does, the purity of his niece’s heart— 
pardon our dear Mimi for having acted on 
the stage. It is the only way in which an 
honest woman can earn her dower in a single 
night. But let her act but once. I hope, Sir, 
you will accept her dower, which she has 
earned in your service, and the brevet of 
captain, which you have won in mine.’ 

‘Madame la princesse gave Mimi the lit- 
tle miniature on the day of our wedding, at 
which their majesties both assisted. After 
the death of my kind benefactors I became 


poor, and Mimi—” The old man pansed, 
‘Mimi is up there ;” and he pointed to the 
clear vault of heaven above. 

* Sir,” he said, turning to me, “I lost my 
two legs at Austerlitz; but, thank God and 
my country, when I die I shall be buried 
near the Little Corporal!” 

(Nore.—The pretty anecdote on which this story js 
founded is, I believe, perfectly true. I heard it from 
my aunt, Miss Boyle, who received it from her f i 


Madame De Campan, the lady-in-waiting on Marie 
toinette.—Avutuor. } 











POLITICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE MODERN GREEKS. 


ve H®* is the only honest man in Athens.” 

said an English friend to me soon aft- 
er my arrival, referring to a Greek gentleman 
whom he met going out of my house as he 
himself was coming in, I was startled at 
the overwhelming denunciation implied }y 
the remark. Much as I had heard, here and 
abroad, of the “degraded character” of thi 
modern Greek, of his “utter disregard of 
moral obligations,” of his ‘“ cunning, duplic- 
ity, knavery, vainglory,” and other obliquity, 
I was not prepared to find that but a single 
example of righteousness existed in the cap- 
ital of Greece. But if this knowledge was 
painful, there was something refreshingly 
original in the idea that out of a population 
of forty or fifty thousand souls, one human 
being stood pre-eminent as “the noblest work 
of God,” an honest man. Seizing—mentally, 
of course—this rare specimen of pure hu- 
manity in a society of knaves, I placed him 
with tender care upon the foremost shelf of 
my cabinet of Greek curiosities. And a very 
fine specimen he was, inasmuch as he occu- 
pied officially the highest seat in the high- 
est judicial tribunal in the kingdom—a posi- 
tion which at least indicated good judgment 
on the part of those who had placed him 
there, and which seemed to encourage the 
hope that so prominent and pure an exam- 
ple of the upright judge might permeate the 
dissolute mass around him, and in time re- 
generate the people at large. But scarcely 
had I deposited this rara avis in my museum 
when another English friend pointed out 
to me another Greek, whom he also desig- 
nated as “the only honest man in Greece!” 
This time it was a politician, one who had 
occupied prominent positions in the state, 
and who was believed to be strongly impreg- 
nated with les idées Anglaise, which, while 
it might account for the partiality accorded 
to him by my friend, encouraged the belief 
that under such an honest guide even the 
crooked paths of politics might be made 


| straight, and the desert of ambition blossom 


with the rose of patriotism. Do not accuse 
me of a tendency to embellish when I add 
that before long a third man—the king’s gar- 
dener, a German—was named to me as “ the 
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only honest man in Athens.” This speci-| with scarce an exception, to be a “ worthless, 
men, however, I rejected, not because he was | sententious, impracticable race.” Finally, 
«honest”—Heaven forbid !—but because he | not to go any further down the alphabet of 
was not a Greek. Another honest man in | denunciators, there was E, who had passed 
the shape of a tailor soon after made his ap- | years in the civil service abroad, and who is 
pearance. Him I accepted, because, although | named in a certain publication of some merit 
popularly entitled to only a fractional part | as one “who knows more of the Ionian Isl- 
of humanity, I was assured that his measures | ands than any other living Englishman.” 
could be relied upon. In the course of time E still holds office in that quarter of the 
other ‘honest men,” including merchants, | world which he knows so much about, and 
professors, editors, and even lawyers, made as his opinion of the people around him 
themselves or were made known to me, un-| ought to be of weight, I give it. “The 
til my museum of natural curiosities became Greeks,” said he to me one day, as I called 
so crowded that a question arose in my mind | upon him in his official “den”—‘ the Greeks 
whether it would not be more curious to are a nation of freebooters, and the Greek 
make a collection of the dishonest men of | Church a religion of painted boards ;” ac- 
Athens. Toward such a work I should have | companying this sententious utterance with 
wanted no end of coadjutors. There was a wave of the hand which set at defiance 
my friend A, who seemed to take a dear de- | further argument, and left upon my mind a 
light in picking up every social, moral, and | distinct impression that, like Bunsby, he had 
political delinquency as exclusive attributes | given an opinion “as is an opinion.” Ihave 
of the Greek character. As to national vir- no doubt that my friend honestly believed 
tue, he had lived here long enough not to what he said. Englishmen are not hypo- 
discover any, or if by hazard some good trait crites. As I have intimated, I found abun- 
did occasionally appear upon the surface, it dant counselors ever ready to rise to the 
was attributed to that under-current of for- highest flights of Hellenic imagery to show 
eign influence which alone is believed to, me the emptiness of the bubble, or to dive 
freshen and redeem the turbid waters of down the deepest wells of sophistry to bring 
effete Hellenism. Then there was my friend up the pearl of truth. ‘ Will you just allow 
B, who had studied and pondered over and me to take you behind the scenes,” said one 
written and talked about Greek history from | of my Mentors, “ by recounting to you an af- 
the Roman conquest to the reign of Otho, fair which I happen to know all about? You 
and ought certainly to know all about it area little skeptical, I think, and I would just 
from root to branch. He had found the root | like to give you an idea of the political cor- 
rotten and the branches sterile. His roman-| ruption of this place.” [had not the slight- 
tic ideas of Greece began to fade from the est objection whatever to be taken behind the 
moment that he set foot on the “classic soil” scenes. It was not the first time I had been 
in the days of the Greek revolution; and his there; and I was not altogether unacquaint- 
experience of many years in the country had ed with the manner 1n which trap-doors are 
taught him, too late, the bitter truth that managed, spirits conjured, or political thun- 
investments in real estate in Greece do not der manufactured. As to my skepticism on 
always yield the golden harvest that was such subjects, my friend did me a grievous 
expected, and that tireless reiterations of wrong. I was any thing but an unbeliever 
Greek national deficiencies in yolumes, mag- in the clap-trap of parties ; and as to political 
azines, and London newspapers do not win | dishonesty, how can a man pass years in va- 
that laurel wreath of renown with which in- | rious societies where the staple of conversa- 
cessant literary labor sometimes crowns the | tion is partisan, not to say personal abuse, 
hoary head of intellectual age. Again, there | without believing somewhat in human de- 
was my friend C, who regarded it as his spe- | pravity? 

cial duty to connect with diplomatic periods| The manner in which my friend took me 
the scattered bones of Athenian politics, and | behind the scenes on the present occasion 
present the abhorred spectacle of the flesh- | was to seat me in a comfortable corner of 
less skeleton to his master of the Foreign-of- | his sofa, and whisper in my ear the follow- 
tice. Nobody ever could deny that the bones | ing tale of terror. But I will not weary the 
were real, and if he did not choose to admit | reader with details. Briefly, the case was 
that there were other bones where he found | this: A certain prominent member of the 
these, clothed in flesh and blood, and per-| opposition had actually proposed to one of 
forming the healthful functions of human-| the ministry that if the latter would re- 
ity, it was not his business to publish the | move three officials, who for many years had 
fact. There was also my friend D, as hon-| held posts of trust under the government, 
est-hearted a man as one meets with in a/ and replace them with three of the personal 
lifetime, who took an early opportunity of | friends of the politician, he would influence 
assuring me that I would not be six months | the election, then about to be held, in favor 
in Athens before all my enthusiastic ideas, | of the existing ministry. This was the reve- 
if I had any, about the Greeks would be lation that was to open my eyes to the deg- 
“washed out,” and that I would find them, | radation of Greek politics and the obliquity 
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of Greek morals. It might have brought a| looked at that government during the ey 
smile to the countenance of a member of the | 


pire as to a guide, counselor, and friend, she 
New York “ Ring,” but that of my narrator 
was stern with a sense of genuine indigna- 


beheld “deputies sent up to her Assem)); 

in the interest of corrupt administration, 
tion. bought by private gifts, or grants for unnec- 
essary or extravagant public works?” How 
is it about the “jobbing and malversatioy 
of all kinds” practiced in Russia? Is it true 
that the last emperor, in his attempts to stop 
the corruption of officials, found the whole 
| mi ichinery of government at a stand-stil] for 

| want of the accustomed oiling, and in d 
| peration gave up the experiment? If these 
| Self-appointed guardians of the little king 
ty, and I never heard a word impugning | dom often, or even sometimes, follow the 
their integrity or honor.” Thus with one} Pharisaical method of taking tithes of mint 
haul of the line I caught three more “ honest | and cummin while neglecting the weightier 
men of Greece,” which, by-the-way, was no | matters of the law, is it astonishing that the 
mean catch, seeing that my informant was | political child, born in a gypsy camp, does not 
the same who, a few months previous, had | spring more rapidly to the full proportions 
designated one of the individuals before | of statesman-like beauty—the realization of 
mentioned as the “only” specimen of the} the sentiment with which it is endowed? 
genus honoris in the kingdom of Greece. | Corruption in politics in Greece there most 
Before quitting the subject of our conversa-| assuredly is. The vile lessons of barbaric 
tion I thought it only fair—considering that | centuries and the living lessons of civiliza- 
one good story deserves another—to remind | tion have not been lost upon the Greek mind. 
my English friend that only a few weeks | Money is employed to induce certain men i 
previous, at a certain election in England, | certain parts to give certain political bear- 
one man confessed to having received two | ing to the elections. Partisan principles are 

thousand guineas to influence votes in a sin- 

gle borough. 


I knew all the circumstances of this 
case before he told me, and the facts were as | 
stated; but my museum of Greek curiosities 
was at that time in an incomplete state, and 
I yielded to the temptation to bait my hook 
for more. ‘May it not be,” said I, “ that 
these three men now in oftice are untrust- 
worthy, and might be replaced by better 
men?” ‘“ That’s just the point,” was the re- 
ply; “they hold places of great responsibili- 


often advocated by bad men. Men in office, 
| who have had their backs scratched, tickle 
This case of attempted bribery in high | their friends for doing it. Favorites get 
quarters is not the worst, any more than it | bones thrown to them under the table, and 
is the least, of many that came under my | Lazarus without gets no crumbs. “A fat 
notice in that country, and yet it may be| contract,” if such'a thing as fatness is to be 
well doubted if political parties in Greece | found in Greece, gets reduced in its propor- 
are as obnoxious to the charge of corruption, | tions before it reaches the rightful owner 
or men in office of peculation, as are those | “If one handles honey, some of it may stick 
of older and richer communities, where, un- | to the fingers,” is a Greek proverb of world- 
der far less temptation, open-handed bribery | wide application. All these 


things, and 
passes with comparative impunity. 


| more, occur in Greece, for the people do not 
| claim to be “a society of angels,” but only to 
countrymen into the catalogue of political | be “like other people.” But there is this 
delinquents. The New York journals fur-| difference. Greece, politically, is poor; not 
nish enough information on this head, which } literally, but cémparatively, clad in rags, and 
is duly circulated in monarchical society in | is easily pierced by the pigmy straws of her 
Europe as a warning to embryo republican- | own and foreign manufacture. In the other 
ism. But nothing is more natural than to ask | nations the “ gowns and furred robes hide 
how far the example of the three “ Protect- | all.” Iam persuaded that few acts of polit- 
ing Powers” of Greece is calculated to give | ical iniquity lie concealed. If the office- 
point to the sermons on political righteous- | holder, with a salary of a thousand or fifteen 
ness which are everlastingly being preach- | hundred dollars, thinks to double it by some 
ed to the people of Greece. Are electioneer- | hocus-pocus known to experts, or by actual- 
ing practices in England pure and unde-| ly slipping his hand into the public treasury, 
filed?* Does ruffianism prevail in any part | he thinks twice before attempting it, for the 
of the United Kingdom, or make her capitals | chances of exposure are a hundred to one 
a by-word? Are the masses of her popula- | Every office is surrounded by hungry, eager 
tion contented, educated, temperate, and vir- | eyes, watching for the stool that the first 
tuous? Hasshe ever indulged in foreign con- | may fall from. Besides this, a public offi- 
quests, or kept millions of an alien people in | cial in Athens, be he the humblest clerk, 
subjection by immense armies? How stands | walks between batteries of political jour- 
France? and is it true that when Greece | nals, any one of which will hit him if it 
nad _ __|can the instant he exposes his vulnerable 

* “Harm comes every day to the upright voter for point. T am persuaded that the Greeks 
an honest vote.”—Mr. Leatham, in the House of Com- | themselves are accountable for much of the 
nions, June 22, 1871. ‘ prejudice against them. The politicians fer- 


I may be excused for bringing my own 
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ret out every conceivable and many incon- | objectionable this process is, and injurious 
ceivable crimes, and the twenty-five or thir- | in principle and practice to the cause of free 
ty journals of Athens do not let it die for | institutions, it has to be endured, as we at 
want of circulation. The great proportion | home endure the spectacle of a new Presi- 
of political sinning is fabricated by partisan dent, with fifty thousand offices in his gift— 
<eribblers, and it may be safely said that | “the greatest patronage enjoyed by any 
much of that which has foundation is exag- ‘ruler in the world—putting the whole ma- 
erated, and much of that which is not ex- | chinery of this patronage into operation for 
aggerated has no foundation in fact. There | political purposes.” 
is little peeulation, and less venality. Fa- Egoism, rather than depravity in merals, 
yoritism and nepotism are frequent charges | is the charge to be brought against Greek 
against the ministers. ‘To the victors be- statesmen ; and the reformer might as well 
long the spoils,” is a motto which originated | attempt to rub out of the Englishman, 
out of Greece, however often it is adopted in | Frenchman, or American his darling idea of 


the kingdom. | self-superiority as to erase this idiosynerasy 
The pay of the Greek office-holder is so | from the mind of the Greek. 
miserably small that a clerk in an ordinary Greece is the freest of constitutional mon- 


commercial house in America would reject | archies. Her sovereign was called to the 
it. Neither do I believe that, as a rule, po- | throne by the voice of the people. His sub- 
litical men at Athens make a drachma out | jects are equal before the law, and there 
of their position. They are mostly poor men ; | are no titles of nobility or distinction, The 
and those who hold landed property have it | liberty of the individual and his house is 
mostly under a heavy mortgage, and are in | inviolable. Trial by jury is maintained. 
debt. Of the four political leaders of to-|The press is free, and is allowed to be the 
day, two are in the receipt of comfortable | vehicle of any and every opinion not con- 
incomes from family inheritance; the other | trary to the religion of the state or against 
two are notably poor, The pay of a Greek | the person of the king. Suffrage is uni- 
ninister is a thousand drachmas a month— | versal. Members of the Chamber of Depu- 
say 2000 dollars a year—and the pay of the | ties represent the nation as well as the prov- 
member of Parliament is less than 350 dol- | ince which elects them. Cabinet ministers 
lars for the session. These salaries do not | take part in the deliberations of the Cham- 
seem to offer much inducement to take of- | ber, and under certain circumstances can be 
fice. It may be argued that, for this reason, | brought to trial by the Chamber before a 
no one would take office but for pecuniary | special court convened for that purpose. 
advantages incident thereto. But if men | The number of deputies from each district 
feathered their nests in this way, the fact is fixed in proportion to its inhabitants, and 
would certainly in some instances transpire. | the whole number can never be less than 
On the contrary, we find them going out of | 150. Thus in Athens, with a population of 
office as poor or poorer than when they went | 50,000, the number elected is six. The sys- 
in; and I know of cases where men who | tem of universal suffrage will become more 
have repeatedly filled high and responsible | and more successful as the people learn to 
positions in the state have depended for their | be more self-reliant and independent of the 
future support on private charity. I think, | arbitration of placemen. It is a safety- 
therefore, that the general charge of “ pee-| valve to the passions of the people, and is 
ulation,” or “ misappropriation,” or by what-|in harmony with the principles of liberal 
ever name pecuniary dishonesty is called, in | government. In Athens perfect tranquillity 
Greece, may be allowed to fall to the ground. | prevails at elections, but in some of the 
A recently published article asserts that | provinces the presence of troops is required 
“places are made subservient to party suc- | to maintain order; and it not unfrequently 
cess as distinguished from the public advan-| occars that affrays with loss of life take 
tage, and dishonest gains in oftice are wink-| place in closely contested districts. The 
ed at or shared on the plea of party neces- | system employed at elections in Greece is 
sity or interest.” I should be sorry to have | that of “secret ballot ;” and as the adoption 
any Greek read this, because the author of | of this system in England is a question be- 
the statement is an American, Jacob D. Cox, fore Parliament, it may not be uninteresting 
and the subject on which he writes is the | to dwell for a moment upon the peculiar 
civil service, not of Greece, but of the United | mode in vogue in Greece. Each candidate 
States! The love of power is the secret load- | has a separate ballot-box upon which his 
stone which draws the Greek politician up, | name is inscribed. These boxes are ranged 
up, into the highest office he can reach, and | in a line across the body of the communal 
which gives him contentment therein even | church, where the elections take place, and 
when he feels that the prize may have to be | are elevated to the height of the breast of 
relinquished within a brief period of months. | the voter. Behind each box, on a raised 
When he gets into office he distributes his | bench, sits a friend of each candidate, to 
patronage to pay his followers for helping | challenge, if necessary, the right of the 
him to it, or keeping him in, and however) voter. Registers are stationed near the 
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door of the church to check from the print- | 


ed lists the name of each voter as he re- 
ceives his ballot. Thus far the modus oper- 
andi does not materially differ from our own, 
except that a separate box is assigned to 
each candidate. But the boxes are peculiar, 
and may furnish a hint upon which a less 
objectionable plan than our own might be 
adopted. The glass box in vogue in the 
United States was formerly employed in 
Greece, but is now rejected. The receptacle 
for the ballot is a square tin box, with a 
ridged roof, in shape not unlike that of a 
small dog kennel, from which projects longi- 
tudinally about a foot of pipe of the diam- 
eter of a stove funnel. Into this funnel the 
voter inserts his arm, having first received 
from the attendant a small lead or iron bul- 
let. The ballot-box is divided interiorly 
into two partitions, and the box is painted 
externally white and black to correspond 
with these divisions—white signifying yea, 
and black nay. The name of the candidate 
inscribed upon the ballot-box is distinctly 
announced, and the voter, whose hand is 
concealed, drops his bullet by a simple 
movement of the wrist into the yea or nay 
partition as he elects. The ball falls noise- 
lessly, and the voter withdraws his hand 
without the possibility of his vote being 
known to the observers. ‘This process he 
repeats until he has voted for each candidate. 
The process is lengthy, but the time allowed 
for elections, extending over several days, 
prevents undue excitement or eager haste. 
It is difficult to conceive of a mode in prin- 
ciple better calculated to protect the inde- 
pendent action of the voter and to secure 
immunity from fraud. 

Unlike our own elections, where the an- 
nouncement of the elected candidate is like 
oil on the waters of clamor and the efferves- 
cence of parties, the defeated candidates in 
Greece retire from the open field only to 
unite to get their opponents ousted on the 
first convenient opportunity. 

When a new cabinet is called into power 
by the sovereign, criticism sharpens its pen 
almost before the Prime Minister can take his 
oath of office. Every act, and many acts not 
even contemplated, are animadverted upon 
by a merciless press, while charges of “ fa- 
voritism,” or “nepotism,” or what not, are 
hurled at the ministry after each displace- 
ment in office, and a tiresome repetition of 
stale political eggs breaks upon the official 
linen, however immaculate it may be. There 
is little respect to persons in these attacks, 
but absolute scurrility is rare. The press of 
Athens is much given to rodomontade, but 
not to vulgarity. When the Prime Minister 
of England is spoken of at a public dinner 
presided over by an English earl as a “mean 
and despicable toad,” and as “the greatest 
knave and Jesuitical political scoundrel the 
country had seen,” it must be regarded as a 


very exceptional case, but it does not the 
less make it not surprising that in inferioy 
organized communities occasional blac] 
guardism should be resorted to by the 
gun portion of the Athens press. 
When a Greek minister is well seated , 
the box of the governmental coach, he is yo: 
unapt to hold the reins with an arbitrary 
grasp, and usurp rather than exercise power, 
which is itself a recompense for the struggles 
and heart-burnings which it has cost him to 
obtain it. He is then comparatively indif 
ferent to the criticisms of the by-standers, 
and if any impetuous opponent gets in his 
way, will perhaps run over him with a nop 
chalance strikingly in contrast with the def. 
erence with which he formerly hung upoy 
popular favor. He sweeps away many offices 
held by political opponents on the plea of 
“public economy,” and he creates posts on 
the plea of “public necessity.” He makes 
honest professions of reform in administra- 
tion, which he finds it impossible to carry 
out, chiefly from the short term during which 
he holds office, and he makes promises of po- 
litical preferment to his friends which are 
not always fulfilled. He soon finds his seat 
of office slipping from under him and his 
popularity oozing away, and when he falls, 
it is to give place to an opponent who will 
pursue pretty much the same political course 
and meet with the same political fortune, To 
retain popularity in office for any length of 
time is an impossibility with a Greek states- 
man, for no matter how pure his motives, 
how earnest his endeavors to steer the ship 
of state past the breakers and into a safe 
haven, he will find publie sentiment pressing 
for his removal or for a change of ministry, 
if for no other reason, because he has been 
too long in office. It is only when the min- 
ister returns to private life that his accusers 
cease accusing, because they are then busy 
with the new incumbent; or, what is not un- 
likely, the ex-minister will for the first time 
read flattering encomiums upon his late hon- 
orable and successful administration, and 
learn that a man must first be politically 
dead if he wishes to read his own epitaph. 
Thus, almost by rotation, the three or four 
parties, or, more properly speaking, cliques, 
rise and fall in Athens on the ever-restless 
surges of an apparently idle but active pop- 
ulation, a great proportion of whom are 
office-holders or office-seekers. I say po- 
litical cliques rather than parties, because 
there are no important principles or distine- 
tions to mark these separate organizations. 
Each political leader is surrounded by a 
greater or less number of followers, flatter- 
ers, or champions, as the case may be, whose 
chief inducement to political devotion is 
political reward. This condition finds a 
parallel in all countries, but the distinction 
there is that the majority instead of the 
minority in the capital are political game- 
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sters. They play the same cards and win 
the same honors; but if they lose, they are 
themselves lost until the next change of for- 
tune, and wander about with empty pockets, 
not knowing where to replenish them, ex- 
cepting by a recourse to the same exhaust- 
ive passion. But disappointment rarely re- 
duces the energies of the political aspirant. 
By dint of much floundering in that uncer- 
tain sea he sometimes makes a great wave, 
and rises on it, and when the spectator sup- 
poses that he is on the point of being over- 
whelmed, he is on the point of being saved. 
The Greek is an excellent swimmer, whether 
puffeting the brine at the sea-baths of Pha- 
lerum, or sporting in the more shallow wa- 
ters of politics within the capital. 

By instinct, the people of Greece are demo- 
cratic; by circumstance, they are royalists. 
Theoretically considered, they would appear 
to be peculiarly adapted for a republican 
form of government; but the failure of the 
experiment under Capodistria (who was as- 
sassinated for his supposed intrigues with 
Russia), and the exceptional condition which 
Greece holds toward the rest of Europe, and 
especially toward the three Protecting Pow- 
ers, make her existing form of government 
such as commends itself to the majority of 
the governed. There are times when the 
low murmurs of discontent suggest the pos- 
sibility of an attempt at republicanism, and 
the shade of Washington is invoked to clear 
the political atmosphere. But neither shade 
nor substance of that august personage rises 
over modern Hellas. If the practical educa- 
tion of the Greeks were equal to their book 
learning, they would be fit for institutions 
approximating to our own. They, like the 


rest of Europe, have to learn that republics | 


are valuable only so far as they are guided 
by the intelligent direction of the educated 
mind. Any premature attempt of this kind 
among an ambitious and power - grasping 
people would result in disaster. The Greeks 
are, therefore, loyal to the throne, they re- 
spect the person of the king, and are faith- 
ful to the constitution and the laws. 

While local politics are the never-ceas- 
ing topie of discussion throughout the king- 
dom, national politics are the active and vi- 
tal topic of discussion in the capital. There 
every shade of opinion prevails, and every 
idea short of revolution and anarchy is 
propagated, and finds supporters. There 
are those who would maintain the present 


constitution as a faultless instrument, those | 


who would amend it, and those who would 
do away with it altogether. There are 


those who, believing in the fiction that | 


the sovereign can do no wrong, would give 
the king more political power; and there 
are those who, believing that the sover- 
eign can do wrong, would reduce him to a 
puppet. Some would take away all respon- 
sibility from the sovereign and place it in 


the hands of the ministry, and some would 
absolve the ministry from all responsibility 
and fix it upon the sovereign. Some would 
| increase the royal prerogatives, add another 
| million to the king’s civil list, surround him 
withthe pageantry of a mounted guard, and 
| further restrict accessibility to the royal 
presence. The openly avowed democrat, on 
the other hand, would cut down the present 
income of the king, abolish the court, have 
his majesty live as the “ first gentleman of 
Athens” in a private dwelling, and reduce the 
number of horses in the royal stables from 
forty tofour. It may be thought that in the 
midst of such conflicting opinions, and the 
never-ceasing antagonisms of political parties 
| ana political complaints, the throne of Greece 
is a bed of thorns. But King George is self- 
‘reliant, independent in views and action, 
and without that personal ambition which 
is regardless of the steps it takes to its ac- 
complishment. He feels the popular pulse, 
and keeps time with it, not more as a matter 
of policy than from national sympathy. But 
| the position of a sovereign of Greece is not 
an enviable position, because from the pecul- 
iar character and condition of the people a 
sovereign who would be thoroughly satis- 
|factory to the nation must possess a com- 
bination of impossible qualities. The king 
‘the Greeks would have should be a Greek 
king—an impossibility in itself, since there 
is no royal stock in the nation, and to place 
a man of the people on the throne would 
| be an anomaly insufferable to Europe, and 
| fraught with imminent personal danger to 
his democratic majesty. Since, then, the 
sovereign can not have Greek blood in his 
| veins, the nearest condition to it is that he 
shall become Greek by sympathy of language 
and ideas. This presupposes youth, since no 
transplanted stock can denationalize itself 
excepting through the slow processes of time 
and growth. But the sovereign should pos- 
‘sess the qualifications of a ruler. He should 
be a man of capacity, administrative tal 
| ents, of political wisdom, resulting from his 
| experience in affairs of state. This condition 
|is inconsistent with the period of youth. 
The only road out of these difficulties is the 
one taken by the Greeks. King George 
same to the throne at the age of eighteen, 
which was about the age of his predecessor, 
Otho, when he accepted the perils of the 
same position; but the present king had the 
advantage of the experience of the former, 
and avoided the rocks on which the Bavarian 
prince went to pieces. King George brought 
{no foreign retinue to disgust the national 
sentiment, and absorb interests which should 
belong to the people themselves. He pos- 
sesses mental capacity, which was nota dis- 
| tinguishing characteristic of Otho, and he 
|is without that perverseness of disposition 
| which, when united to a weak mind, is sure 
| to work mischief to the state. Better than 
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all, King George has surrounded the barren 
throne from which Otho was driven with 
flowers of royalty, who, born in the king- 
dom, and embracing the religion of the or- 
thodox Oriental Church, can supply the 
throne with a sovereign as Hellenic as the 
Greeks can ever hope to obtain King 
George has as good an opportunity as any 
prince ever had to gain the love of his peo- 
ple, and win for himself a name, by uniting 
with them heart and hand in ameliorating 
the condition of the kingdom. Unlike his 
predecessor, his hands are comparatively free 
of the impediment of foreign ministerial 
counselors, who, struggling each for suprem- 
acy, united only in checking the political 
advancement of the kingdom. The present 
king is in large measure his own adviser; he 
comprehends the chief wish of his subjects, 
which is that Greece shall govern Greece, 
and it is especially to his credit that he has 
not chosen as a political confidant the repre- 
sentative of any European power, or thrown 
himself into the arms of any European gov- 
ernment. The avoidance of political love- 
making has brought many suitors to the 
throne whom he neither accepts nor offends. 
Eight years’ experience with this positive 
and individual people have, or should have, 
given his majesty a pretty clear insight into 
their character; the necessity for that frank 
and entire confidence which opens the way 
to just appreciations between the ruler and 
the ruled invites confidence in return, and 
insures the safety of the state. The maxim 
that “the people are always right” is a 
safer maxim for kings to assume than the 
reverse proposition, and the only difficulty 
in the way of its application is how to test 
public opinion. Sovereigns may be deceived 
by those whom they consult, for advisers are 
not always disinterested. The old system 
of spies and intriguers is happily going out 
of practice, as a system of political machinery 
which can not be depended on, and which 
embarrasses instead of facilitates the work 
ing of government. jut there are ways 
always open to the sagacious mind whereby 
the true may be detected from the false, and 
the current sentiment of communities be 
made familiar to the political student. One 
of the greatest monarchs in history owed his 
greatness to the fact that he understood and 
sympathized with his people, and the only 
way he understood them was by mingling | 
with them in the garb of a workman. King 
George has no need to resort to this expedi- 
ent: he has but to encourage the freest in- 
terchange of opinions with his subjects 
without respect to classes or conditions ; to 
go over his kingdom, not in equipages of 
state, but as a private citizen, and examine 
for himself the deficiencies and requirements 
of every branch of the public service; to 
give as much time and attention to conversa- 
tion with a peasant as he would give to an 


interview with a foreign minister—jy 4 
word, to inform himself, not be informed, of 
the needs of his people, and with all ¢}, 
power of his royal prerogative insist 
those reforms being made. King George ; 
full of good intentions, and is not the polit. 
ical sluggard which those who look only a; 
externals in Greece might possibly be led to 
suppose. But misapprehensions sometimes 
prevail concerning the king’s position to. 
ward his people, and the personal influence 
which is supposed to be brought to bear 
upon his political actions. Men who do not 
know King George, and who obtain most of 
their ideas from the small political cliques 
in which they move, do injustice to their 
sovereign. Anti-royalists are apt to invest 
the sovereign with a personal character 
which is entirely foreign to that which he 
possesses. If the king was this, or if the 
king was that, a very different state of 
things would exist in Greece, think many 
wise and good subjects. These lament the 
days of Otho, or even hint that a second 
Capodistria is the one thing needful for 
Greece. I have seen some of these very men 
come out of the royal presence thoroughly 
transformed from political haters to royal 
lovers, simply from having come in contact 
with the frank and honest character of their 
sovereign. 

When the petulant school-boy can not 
solve his mathematical problem he some- 
times in his impatience lays the fault of his 
want of success upon the problem itself, or, 
when convinced that others before him have 
mastered the difficulty, he perhaps accuses 
his teacher of ignorance or willful intention 
to mislead him in his explanations. So when 
the problem of self-government, from its own 
inherent difficulties or from the inexperience 
of those who attempt to administer it, works 
badly, the discontented citizen abuses thie 
constitution, or, if that presents no salient 
point of attack, puts all the responsibility 
of the failure upon the governing power. 
Neither the constitution nor the adminis- 
trative power in Greece is free from defects. 
Perhaps to modify the former would be to 
create greater obstacles to the free and po- 
tent influence of the principle it embraces. 
The evils apparent to the most casual eye in 
the system of organization may well attract 
and fasten the attention of the governed 
classes. These defects are prominent or 
concealed according to the peculiar condi- 
tion of the kingdom from time to time. 
With a popular leader at the head of the 
ministry, and no external question to aggra- 
vate the public mind, the voice of complaint 


on 


8 


|is hushed, and but little is heard of consti- 


tutional amendments or of the incapacity or 
improper exercise of power on the part ot 
the ministry or the sovereign. Indeed, the 


| sovereign is rarely attacked in an open man- 
\ner. Innuendoes and charges against the 
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-eamarilla” or the “ court” are frequent, and | ignorance of the latter as to their own rights 
» the majority of cases this means the sov- | and own interests is to be ascribed this apa- 


reign. But the king is often as innocent | thy or indifference. Men look every where 
ff the charges thus carelessly made as are| but to themselves to discover the majesty 
-he men who make them. Thereis no point} of the state. When the maladministra- 
» the royal target too small to attract the | tion of affairs or the pressure of untoward 
ttention of newspaper marksmen, who, al-| circumstances brings on one of those pe- 
though they rarely aim at the bull’s-eye, | riodical crises so common at Athens, there 
ove dearly to hit its nearest rings, common-}is an immediate hunt for the scape-goat. 
ly designated as the camarilla. A major-| Who is to blame? And as there is general- 
ty of Ionians in the personnel of the court, | ly some difficulty in finding the right indi- 
che proposed engagement of a Russian in-| vidual, or party, or minister, each by turn 
stead of a Greek chaplain for the queen, the | is assailed with all the venom of the press. 
suggestion of a mounted guard of honor for | Too often the fault is laid, and not always 
his majesty, too many petite soirées or too | incorrectly, upon foreign interference ; but 
few “grande” balls at the palace, too rapid | it generally ends in a lamentation at the im- 
in increase of the royal family, too long a} potence of poor truncated Greece (La Greéce 
sojourn of their majesties at their favorite | limitrophe), which has been deprived of her 
summer residence at Corfu, ete., etc., up to | natural heritage, and confined to a limita- 
the graver sins of keeping an unpopular} tion where political wisdom and material 
uinistry too long in power, the dissolution | progress can not find their natural expan- 
of the national Parliament to avoid a polit-| sion. The Greeks should take a lesson out 


ical crisis, ete., ete., pique the appetite of 
the ever-hungry journalist, and supply the 
staple of conversation to the idlers and po- 
litical grumblers of the streets and cafés. 
(his irritability of the public mind, espe- 


of Shakspeare : 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


I would not advise the Greeks to do as 


cially at the capital, indicates the impover-| Brutus did, lest they meet with Brutus’s 
shment of resources, the want of wholesome | fate. It is not political revolution they re- 
oceupation, which in large commercial cities | quire, but that silent, all-powerful, and all- 
ives employment to classes which in Athens | pervading moral revolution which shall pro- 
are reduced to petty journalism or to place- | pel the vessel of state by the breath of public 
hunting. opinion out of the shallow waters in which 
The real evils of Greek government are | she now flounders, like a ship of war in a 
evils of administration, and the stifling sys- | mill-pond, to the broad sea of national pros- 
tem of centralization is its chief evil. Pow-| perity. The people of Greece need to be 
er should be diffused in Greece until each | brought together by the influence of the 
individual of each commune and village feels | press, the pulpit, and public debate into one 
that the authoritative and executive power | homogeneous society, whose end and aim 
is responsible to him as one of the people for | should be the purification of the ballot-box, 
the proper discharge of the functions of his | and the elevation and strengthening of an in- 
office. Greece is a nation of politicians with- | dependent judiciary. When men are elected 
out a party—of opinions without a public | for their capacity and honesty, and not be- 
opinion. Not that party spirit and individ- cause of their local,influence, and when the 
ual opinions do not largely prevail, and too | tribunal of justice is free from the faintest 
often to the detriment of practical reforms, | suspicion of political or personal taint, we 
mt that there is no concentration of grand | shall hear less of the inability of the Greeks 
principles, no unity of popular force, no} to govern themselves. With the press lies 
promulgation of publie will. Men at Ath-| chiefly the power to create a public opinion, 
ens who should shape the country are too| and make that public opinion effective for 
much engrossed in shaping their own for- | good. 
tunes, and the people of the country, by| The Greeks must learn to make charac- 
which I mean especially the country peo- | ter the qualification for oftice—must learn 
ple, are indifferent to politics so long as they | to regard the privilege of suffrage as a holy 
are allowed peaceably to pursue their own! and inestimable privilege, not to subserve 
livelihood. Such a thing as a public meet-| personal, but the general welfare. They 
ing in village, town, or city, composed of the | must insist upon economy in every branch 
working or industrious classes, for the pur-| of the public service, and cheerfully bear 
pose of discussing or enforcing a public meas- | sacrifices until the national credit is estab- 
ure, is a spectacle never witnessed in Greece. | lished; they must insist upon a greater ex- 
Ideas are as thick as blackberries, but they | ercise of courage in those who administer 
are unwholesome, because never allowed to, public affairs—courage to say “No” to par- 
ripen to practical results. The people are tisan demands at home and to unjust de- 
the servants of the politicians, and do all the | mands from abroad. I mean demands which 
log-bearing, instead of the politicians being | would not be made by foreign powers to oth- 
the devoted servants of the people. To the | er powers of equal political strength to their 
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own. By such a course Greece will gain re- | Russia as the most convenient ally 
spect where now she suffers humiliation. ' 
sut if Greece requires to be counseled, so 
do her counselors. “All the evils which 
have afflicted Greece,” says an intelligent 
British writer who has dwelt among the | each other might, on occasion, lead to th 
Greeks for years, “may be attributed to! punishment of her partiality, to the imm 
the mistakes of British diplomacy.” It is|nent danger of her national existence, 
certainly true, as Count Nesselrode told En- | Thus, while the political interests of ea, 
gland in 1850 in respect to the English block- | power has nothing in common with Hi 
ace of Athens, that the policy of that govern- | lenic aspirations, each strives for suprema: 
ment toward Greece has too often been to | in the kingdom, to further its own schem, 
“recognize toward the weak no other rule | in the East of Europe. 
than her own will—no other right than her 
own physical strength.” Greece has many 
and just grounds of complaint on this score 
of arbitrary treatment from a power which 
should have respected her rights as much as 
if she were in a position to enforce them with 
armies and fleets. The words of King George 
on one occasion to a certain foreign embassa- 
dor contain the pith of the Greek demand 
of to-day: “Do you recognize Greece as a 
kingdom? Well, then, treat her as such.” 
In her relations with the three Protecting 
Powers Greece occupies an anomalous posi- 
tion. In the temperament of her people she 
sympathizes with France—the nation least | nifies political misfortunes to political in 
in a condition to be of service to her. She | iquities. Greece has to bear this in addition 
fears England, and suspects Russia. If she | to the evils for which she herself {s plainly 
had the same faith in the honesty of the | responsible. This makes her task of self 
Muscovite, who is ever professing friend- | government a hard one; but the more hono1 
ship for her, as she has in the Anglo-Saxon, | able, the more distinguished among nations 
who is ever abusing her, she might accept! will she be, if she accomplishes her task. 


in th 
hour of need. As it is, she fears to play int, 


the hands of either, while most anxious fo, 
the support of all, knowing that the antaco 
nistic attitude of the European states t 


Greece understands 
this, and by her effort to maintain an inde 
pendent attitude and push her own fortunes 
excites the detestation of all the powers. 
Greece has been brought into prominent 
position by the very abuse heaped upon he: 
The preposterous demands of foreign critics 
| Should flatter her self-esteem. Youngest of 
all the nations, she is upbraided for not pos- 
| Sessing those qualities which in other nations 
are the growth of centuries. The broad sun of 
| Greece falling on her exposed soil reveals ey- 
| ery defect of nature, and the peculiar trans 
parency of the atmosphere, which causes he: 
far-off mountains to be seemingly near, mag- 
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By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
pa = | they began, as he fancied, to be foolish. At 

CHAPTER XIX. | elderly man is so apt to look upon his ow: 
\ ‘ICHEL VOSS at this time was a very | son as a boy, and on a girl who has grow: 
Z unhappy man. He had taught himself | up under his nose as little more than a child 
to believe that it would be a good thing | And then George in those days had had no 
that his niece should marry Adrian Urmand, | business of his own, and should not hav 
and that it was his duty to achieve this | thonght of such a thing! In this way the 
good thing in her behalf. He had had it on | mind of Michel Voss had been forced into 
his mind for the last year, and had nearly | strong hostility against the idea of a mar- 
brought it to pass. There was, moreover, | riage between Marie and his son, and had 
now, at this present moment, a clear duty on | filled itself with the spirit of a partisan on 
him to be true to the young man who with | the side of Adrian Urmand. 
his consent, and indeed very much at his in- 
stance, had become betrothed to Marie Bro- 
mar. The reader will understand how ideas 


But now, as 
things had gone, he had been made very un- 
happy by the state of his own mind, and 
consequently was beginning to feel a great 
of duty, not very clearly looked into or ana- | dislike for the merchant from Basle. Th« 
lyzed, acted upon his mind. And then there | stupid, mean little fellow, with his whit: 
was always present to him a recurrence of | pocket-handkerchief, and his scent, and his 
that early caution which had made him lay | black greasy hair, had made his way into th 
a parental embargo upon any thing like love | house and had destroyed all comfort and 
between his son and his wife’s niece. With-| pleasure! That was the light in which Mi- 
out much thinking about it—for he proba- | chel was now disposed to regard his previ- 
bly never thought very much about any | ously honored guest. When he made a com- 
thing—he had deemed it prudent to separate | parison between Adrian and George, he could 
two young people brought up together, when | not but acknowledge that any girl of spirit 
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| this knowledge, she wrote the few words 


which the servant conveyed to her lover— 
making no promise in regard to him, but 


; Simply assuring him that she would never, 


never, never become the wife of that other 
man. 

Early on the following morning Michel 
Voss went off by himself. He could not 


| stay in bed, and he could not hang about 


the house. He did not know how to demean 
himself to either of the young men when he 
met them. He could not be cordial as he 
ought to be with Urmand; nor could he be 
austere to George with that austerity which 
he felt would have been proper on his part. 
He was becoming very tired of his dignity 
and authority. Hitherto the exercise of 
power in his household had generally been 
easy enough; his wife and Marie had always 
been loving and pleasant in their obedience. 
Till within these last weeks there had even 
been the most perfect accordance between 
him and his niece. “Send him away; that’s 
very easily said,” he muttered to himself, as 





and sense would prefer his son. He was 
very proud of his son—proud even of the 
lad’s disobedience to himself on such a sub- 
ject; and this feeling added to his discom- 
fort. 

He had twice seen Marie in her bed during 
that day spoken of in the last chapter. On 
both occasions he had meant to be very firm ; 
but it was not easy for such a one as Michel 
Voss to be firm to a young woman in her 
night-cap, rather pale, whose eyes were red 
with weeping. A woman in bed was to him 
always an object of tenderness, and a wom- 
an in tears, as his wife well knew, could on 
most occasions get the better of him. When 


he first saw Marie he merely told her to lie | 


still and take a little broth. He kissed her, 
however, and patted her cheek, and then 


he went up toward the mountains; “ but he 
has got my engagement, and of course he'll 
hold me to it.” He trudged on he hardly 
| knew whither. He was so unhappy that the 
mills and the timber-cutting were nothing 
ito him. When he had walked himself into 
| a heat he sat down and took out his pipe, but 
|he smoked more by habit than for enjoy- 
ment. Supposing that he did bring himself 
to change his mind—which he did not think 
he ever would—how could he break the 
|matter to Urmand? He told himself that 
he was sure he would not change his mind, 
because of his solemn engagement to the 
young man; but he did acknowledge that the 
young man was not what he had taken him 
He was effeminate, and wanted spir- 
Michel had 


| to be. 
| it, and smelled of hair grease. 


got out of the room as quickly as he could. | discovered none of these defects—had per- 
He knew his own weakness, and.was afraid | haps regarded the characteristics as merito- 
to trust himself to her prayers while she lay | rious rather than otherwise—while he had 
before him in that guise. When he went] been hotly in favor of the marriage. Then 
again he had been unable not to listen to a| the hair grease and the rest of it had, in his 
word or two which she had prepared, and | eyes, simply been signs of the civilization 


had ready for instant speech. 


without your leave, if you will let M. Ur- 
mand go away.” He had almost come to 
wish by this time that M. Urmand would go 
away and never come back again. “ How 
am I to send him away ?” he had said, cross- 
ly. “If you tell him, I know he will go—at 
once,” said Marie. Michel had muttered 
something about Marie’s illness, and the im- 
possihility of doing any thing at present, 
and again had left the room. Then Marie 
began to take heart of grace, and to think 
that victory might yet be on her side. But 
how was George to know that she was firm- 
ly determined to throw those odious be- 
trothals to the wind? Feeling it to be ab- 
solutely incumbent on her to convey to him 


— 
“Uncle Mi- | 
chel,” she said, ‘I will never marry any one | 


of the town as contrasted with the rusticity 
of the country. It was then a great thing 
in his eyes that Marie should marry a man 
so polished, though much of the polish may 
have come from pomade. Now his ideas 
were altered, and, as he sat alone upon the 
log, he continued to turn up his nose at poor 
M. Urmand. But how was he to be rid of 








him—and, if not of him, what was he to do 
then? Was he to let all authority go by 


the board, and allow the two young people 
to marry, although the whole village heard 
how he had pledged himself in this mat- 
ter? 

As he was sitting there, suddenly his son 
same upon hint. He frowned and went on 
smoking, though at heart he felt grateful to 
George for having found him out and fol- 
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lowed him. 
ing alone, or, 


He was altogether tired of be- 
worse than that, of being left 
together with Adrian Urmand. But the 
overtures for a general reconciliation could 
not come first from him, nor could any be 
entertained without at 
obedience. 


least some show of 
‘I thought I should find you 
up here,” said George. 

“And now you have found me, what of 
that ?” 

‘I fancy we can talk better, father, up 
among the woods, than we can down there 
when that young man is hanging about. 
We always used to have a chat up here, you 
know.” 

ee different then,’ said Michel. 
“That was before you had learned to think 
it a fine thing to be your own master and to 
oppose me in every thing.” 

7 have never opposed you but in one 
thing, father.” 

“Ah, ves 5 in one thing. But that one 
thing is every thing. Here I’ve been doing 
the best I could for both of you, striving to 
put you upon your legs, and make you a 
man and her a woman, and this is the return 
I get!” 

“But what would you have had me do ?” 

“What would I have had you do? Not 
come here and oppose me in every thing.” 

“ But when this Adrian Urmand 

“T am sick of Adrian Urmand,” said 
Michel Voss. George raised his eyebrows 
and stared. “I don’t mean that,” said he; 


was 


“but Lam beginning to hate the very sight 


of the man. If he’d had the pluck of a 
wren, he would have carried her off long 
ago ” 

“T don’t know how that may be, but he 
hasn’t done it yet. Come, father; you don’t 
tike the man any more than she does. If 
you get tired of him in three days, what 
would she do in her whole life ?” 

“Why did she accept him, then ?” 

“Perhaps, father, we were all to blame a 
little in that.” 

“T was not to blame—not in the least. I 
won’t admit it. I did the best I could for 
her. She accepted him, and they are be- 
trothed. The curé down there says it’s 
nearly as good as being married.” 

‘“Who cares what Father Gondin says?” 
asked George. 

“Tm sure I don’t,” said Michel Voss. 

“The betrothal means nothing, father, if 
either of them choose to change their minds. 
There was that girl over at Saint Die.” 

“Don’t tell me of the girl at Saint Die. 
I’m sick of hearing of the girl at Saint Die. 
What the mischief is the girl at Saint Die 
tous? We've got to do our duty if we can, 
like honest men and women, and not follow 
vagaries learned from Saint Die.” 

The two men walked down the hill to- 
gether, reaching the hotelabout noon. Long 


before that time the innkeeper had fallen | 
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into a way of acknowledging that Adrig 
Urmand was an incubus; but he had not 
yet quite admitted that there was any y 7 
of getting rid of the incubus. The idea o; 
having the marriage on the Ist of the pres 
eut month was altogether abandoned. an 
Michel had already asked how they miv}; 
manage among them to send Adrian U) mar 
back to Basle. “ He must come 
chooses,” he had said; “but I Suppose jy 
had better go now. Marie is ill, and ¢) 
mustn’t be worried.” George proposed t] 
his father should tell this to Urmand hi». 
self; but it seemed that Michel, who ha 
never yet been known to be afraid of a) 
man, was in some degree afraid of the litt); 
Swiss merchant. 

“Suppose my mother says a word to hin 
suggested George. 

“ She wouldn’t dare for her life,” answer 
the father. 

“T would do it.” 

“No indeed, George; you shall do 
such thing.” 

Then George suggested the priest; but 
nothing had been settled when they reache: 
the inn door. There he was, swinging 
cane at the foot of the billiard-room stairs 
the little bugaboo, who was now so mu 
in the way of all of them! The innkeepe; 
muttered some salutation, and George just 
touched his hat. Then they both passed 
on, and went into the house. 

Unfortunately the plea of Marie’s illness 
was in part cut from under their feet by th: 
appearance of Marie herself. George, wh 
had not as yet seen her, went up quickly to 
her, and, without saying a word, took her 
by the hand and held it. Marie murmured 
some pretense at a salutation, but what sh 
said was heard by no one. When her unelk 
came to her and kissed her, her hand was 
still grasped in that of George. All this had 
taken place in the passage; and_ before 
Michel’s embrace was over, Adrian Urmand 
was standing in the doorway looking on. 
George, when he saw him, held tighter by 
the hand, and Marie made no attempt to 
draw it away. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” said 
Urmand, coming up. 

“Meaning of what?” asked Michel. 

“T don’t understand it—I don’t 
stand it at all,” said Urmand. 

“Don’t understand what?” said Michel. 
The two lovers were still holding each oth- 
er’s hands; but Michel had not seen it; 01 
seeing it, had not observed it. 

“Am I to understand that Marie Bromai 
is betrothed to me or not ?” demanded Adri- 
an. ‘When I get an answer either way, | 
shall know what to do.” There was in this 
an assumption of more spirit than had been 
expected on his part by his enemies at th 
Lion d’Or. 

“Why shouldn’t you be betrothed to her?” 
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said Michel. “Of course you are betrothed | had recovered her health, was busy as usual 
to her; but I don’t see what is the use of about the house. George and Urmand, 
vour talking so much about it.” though they did not associate, were rarely 

“Jt is the first time I have said a word on long out of each other’s sight; and neither 
the subject since I’ve been here,” said Ur- | the one nor the other found much opportu- 
mand. Which was true; but as Michel was | nity for pressing his suit. George probably 
continually thinking of the betrothal, he felt that there was not much need to do go, 
imagined that every body was always talk- | and Urmand must have known that any 
ing to him of the matter. pressing of his suit in the ordinary way 

Marie had now managed to get her hand | would be of no avail. The innkeeper tried 
free, and had retired into the kitchen. Mi- to make work for himself about the place, 
chel followed her, and stood meditative, had the carriages out and washed, inspected 
with his back to the large stove. As it hap- | the horses, and gave orders as to the future 
pened, there was no one else present there | slaughter of certain pigs. Every body about 
at the moment. the house, nevertheless, down to the small- 

“Tell him to go back to Basle,” whispered est boy attached to the inn, knew that the 
Marie to her uncle. Michel only shook his | landlord’s mind was preoccupied with the 
head and groaned. love aftairs of those two men. There was 

“T don’t think I am at all well treated hardly an inhabitant of Granpere who did 
here among you,” said Adrian Urmand to} not understand what was going on; and, 
George, as soon as they were alone. had it been the custom of the place to make 

“Any special friendship from me you! bets on such matters, very long odds would 
ean hardly expect,” said George. “As to, have been wanted before any one would 
my father and the rest of them, if they ill) have backed Adrian Urmand. And yet two 
treat you, I suppose you had better leave days ago he was considered to be sure of 


them.” the prize. M. le Curé Gondin was a good 
“T won’t put up with ill treatment from deal at the hotel during the day, and per- 
any body. It’s not what I’m used to.” haps he was the stanchest supporter of the 


“Look here, M. Urmand,” said George. | Swiss aspirant. He endeavored to support 
“T quite admit you have been badly used; | Madame Voss, having that strong dislike to 
and, on the part of the family, lam ready | yield an inch in practice or in doctrine 


to apologize.” | which is indicative of his order. He strove 
“JT don’t want any apology.” | hard to make Madame Voss understand that 
“What do you want, M. Urmand ?” if only she would be firm, and cause her hus- 
“T want—I want— Never mind what I! band to be firm also, Marie would of course 


want. It is from your father that I shall yield at last. “I have ever so many young 
demand it, not from you. I shall take care | women just in the same way,” said the curé, 
to see myself righted. I know the French | ‘and you would have thought they were 
law as well as the Swiss.” going to break their hearts; but as soon as 
“Tf youre talking of law, you had better ever they have been married, they have for- 
go back to Basle and get a lawyer,” said | gotten all that.” Madame Voss would have 
George. been quite contented to comply with the 
There had been no word spoken of George | priest’s counsel, could she have seen the 
returning to Colmar on that morning. He way with her husband. But it had become 
had told his father thaf’ he had brought almost manifest even to her, with the curé 
nothing with him but what he had on; and | to support her, that the star of Adrian Ur- 
in truth when he left Colmar he had not} mand was on the wane. She felt from every 
looked forward to any welcome which would | word that Marie spoke to her, that Marie 
induce him to remain at Granpere. But the | herself was confident of success. And it 
course of things had been different from that | may be said of Madame Voss, that although 
which he had expected.’ He was much too | she had been forced by Michel into a kind 
good a general to think of returning now, | of enthusiasm on behalf of the Swiss mar- 
and he had friends in the house who knew | riage, she had no very eager wishes of her 
how to supply him with what was most nec-| own on the subject. Marie was her own 
essary to him. Nobody had asked him to | niece, and was dear to her; but the girl was 
stay. His father had not uttered a word of | sure of a well-to-do husband whichever way 
welcome. But he did stay, and Michel| the war went; and what aunt need desire 
would have been very much surprised in- | more for her most favorite niece than a well- 
deed if he had heard that he had gone. The | to-do husband? 
man in the stable had ventured to suggest| The day went by, and the supper was 
that the old mare would not be wanted to | eaten, and the cigars were smoked, and then 
go over the mountain that day. To this| they all went to bed. But nothing more 
George assented, and made special request ; had been settled. That obstinate young 
that the old mare might receive gentle treat- | man, M. Adrian Urmand, though he had 
ment. | talked of his lawyer, had said not a word 
And so the day passed away. Marie, who’ of going back to Basle. 
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: agree | to perceive how very foolish such a marr; Pa 
CHAPTER XX. | would be. He had been told that he ack 

It is probable that all those concerned in| do better. Of course he could do better 
the matter who slept at the Lion d’Or that | But how could he be rid of his bargain With 


night made up their minds that on the fol- | out submitting to ill treatment? If Mich, 
lowing day the powers of the establishment | had not come and fetched him away fro) 
must come to some decision. It was not 


his home, the ill treatment would have }e, 
right that a young woman should have to| by comparison slight, and of that norma 
live in the house with two favored lovers; | kind to which young men are accustomed 
nor, as regarded the young men, was it right | But to be brought over to the house, a 
that they should be allowed to go on glaring | then to be deserted by every body in th, 
at each other. 3oth Michel and Madame | house! How, oh, how, was he to get out o; 
Voss feared that they would do more than | the house? Such were his reflections as } 
glare, seeing that they were so like two dogs | sat solitary in the long public room drinkin 
with one bone between them, who in such | his coffee, and eating an omelet with which 
an emergency will generally fight. Urmand | Peter Veque had supplied him, but whic} 
himself was quite alive to the necessity of | had in truth been cooked for him very car 
putting an end to his present exceptionally | fully by Marie Bromar herself. In her pres. 
disagreeable position. He was very angry; | ent frame of mind Marie would have cook: 
very angry naturally with Marie, who had, | ortolans for him had he wished for them. 
he thought, treated him villainously. Why | And while Urmand was eating his omele; 
had she made that little soft, languid prom- | and thinking of his wrongs, Michel Voss and 
ise to him when he was last at Granpere if | his son were standing together at the stab\ 
she had not then loved him? And of course | door. Michel had been there some time be- 
he was angry with George Voss. What un- | fore his son had joined him, and when Georg 
successful lover fails of being angry with | came up to him he put out his hand almost 
his happy rival? And then George had be- | furtively. George grasped it instantly, and 
haved with outrageous impropriety. Ur- | then there came a tear into the innkeeper’s 
mand was beginning now to have a clear in-| eye. “Ihave brought you a little of that 
sight of the circumstances. George and | tobacco we were talking of,” said George, 
Marie had been lovers, and then George, | taking a small packet out of his pocket. 
having been sent away, had forgotten his| “Thank ye, George, thank ye; but it does 
love for a year or more. But when the girl | not much matter now what I smoke. Things 
had been accommodated with another lover, | are going wrong, and I don’t get satisfacti 
then he thrust himself forward and disturbed | out of any thing.” 
every body’s arrangements! No conduct| “ Don’t say that, father.” 
could have been worse than this. But, nev- 
ertheless, Urmand’s anger was the hottest 
against Michel Voss himself. Had he been 
left alone at Basle, had he been allowed to 
receive Marie’s letter and act upon it in ac- 


“How can I help saying it? Look at that 
fellow up there. What am I to do with him? 
What am I to say to him? He means 
stay there till he gets his wife.” 

“He'll never get a wife here, if he stays 
cordance with his own judgment, he would | till the house falls on him.” 
never have made himself ridiculous by ap-| “I can see that now. But what am I to 
pearing at Granpere as a discomfited lover. | say to him? How am I to get rid of him? 
But the innkeeper had come and dragged him | There is no denyifig, you know, that he has 
away from home, had misrepresented every | been treated badly among us.” 
thing, had carried him away, as it were, by| “ Would he take a little money, father ?” 
force to the scene of his disgrace, and now—| “No. He’s not so bad as that.” 
threw him over! He, at any rate, he, Michel| “I should not have thought so only he 
Voss, should, as Adrian Urmand felt very | talked to me about his lawyer.” 
bitterly, have been true and constant; but “Ah—he did that in his anger. By 
Michel, whose face could not lie, whatever | George, if I was in his position I should try 
his words might do, was clearly as anxious | and raise the very devil. But don’t talk of 
to be rid of his young friend as were any of | giving him money, George. He’s not bad in 
the others in the hotel. Urmand himself | that way.” 
would have been very glad to be back at 
Basle. He had come to regard any further 
connection with the inn at Granpere as ex- 
tremely undesirable. The Voss family was 
low. He had found that out during his 
present visit. But how was he to get away, 
and not look, as he was going, like a dog 
with his tail between his legs? He had so 
clear a right to demand Marie’s hand that 
he could not bring himself to bear to be 
robbed of his claim. 


to 


“He shouldn’t have said any thing about 
his lawyer.” 

“You wait till you’re placed as he is, and 
you'll find that you'll say any thing that 
comes uppermost. But what are we to do 
with him, George ?” 

Then the matter was discussed in the ut- 
most confidence, and in all its bearings. 
George offered to have a carriage and pail 
of horses got ready for Remiremont, and then 
And yet he had come | to tell the young man that he was expected 
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to get into it and go away; but Michel felt | tered the room, and very much disposed to 
that there must be some more ceremonious | quarrel with any one who approached him. 


treatment than that. George then suggested | 


“Tm afraid you find it rather dull here,” 


that the curé should give the message, but | said Michel, beginning the conversation. 


Michel again objected. 


The message, | 
felt, must be given by himself. 


The doing 


this would be very bitter to him, because it | people here in the country. 


would be necessary that he should humble | t 


himself before the scented shiny head of the | ways find. 


“Tt is dull; very dull indeed.” 

“That is the worst of it. We are dull 
We have not 
he distractions which you town folk can al- 
There’s not much to do, and 


little man ; but Michel knew that it must be | nothing to look at.” 


so. Urmand had been undoubtedly ill-treat- 


“Very little to look at that’s worth the 


ed among them, and the apology for that | trouble of looking,” said Urmand. 


ill treatment must be made by the chief of | 
the family himself. “I suppose I might as | i 
| 


There was a malignity of satire intended 
n this; for the young man in his wrath, and 


well go to him alone,” said Michel, groan- | with a full conviction of what was coming 
ing. } upon him, had intended to include his. be- 
“Well, yes; I should say so,” replied his | trothed in the catalogue of things of Gran- 


son. ‘ Soonest begun, soonest over; and I} pere not worthy of inspection. 
Voss did not at all follow him so far as that. 


suppose I might as well order the horses.” 

To this latter suggestion the father made | 
no reply, but went slowly into the house. 
He turned for a moment into Marie’s little | 
office, and stood there hesitating whether he | 
would tell her his mission. 
be made happy, why should she not know it? 

“You two have got the better of me among 
you,” he said. 

“Which two, Uncle Michel ?” 

“Which two? Why, you and George. 
And what I’m to do with the gentleman up | 
stairs it passes me to think. Thank Heav- | 
en, it will be a great many years before Flos | 
wants a husband.” 

Flos was the little daughter up stairs, who 
was as yet no more than five years old. 

“T hope, Uncle Michel, you’ll never have 
any body else as naughty and troublesome 
as I have been,” said Marie, pressing close 
tohim. She was indescribably happy. She 
was to be saved from the lover whom she 
did not want. She was to have the lover | 
whom she did want. And, over and above 
all this, a spirit of kind feeling and full sym- 


mand. 
game of billiards with.” 


But Michel 


“T never saw such a place,” continued Ur- 
“There isn’t a soul even to play a 


Now Michel Voss, although for a purpose 


As she was to} he had been willing to make little of his own 


village, did in truth consider that Granpere 
was, at any rate, as good a place to live in as 
Basle. And he felt that though he might 
abuse Granpere, it was very uncourteous in 
Adrian Urmand to do so. “I don’t think 
much of playing billiards in the morning, I 
must own,” said he. 

“T dare say not,” said Urmand, still look- 
ing at*the ducks. 

Michel had made no progress as yet, so he 
sat down and scratched his head. The more 
he thought of it,the larger the difficulty 
seemed to be. He was quite aware now 
that it was his own unfortunate journey to 
Basle which had brought so heavy a burden 
on him. It was as yet no more than three 
or four days since he had taken upon himself 
to assure the young man that he, by his own 
authority, would make every thing right; 


pathy existed once more between her and | and now he was forced to acknowledge that 


her dear friend. As she offered no advice in 
regard to the disposal of the gentleman up 
stairs, Michel was obliged to go upon his 
painful duty trusting to his own wit. 

In the long room up stairs he found Adri- 
an Urmand sitting at the closed window, 
looking out at the ducks who were paddling 
in a temporary pool made by the late rains. 
He had been painfully in want of something 
to do—so much so that he had more than 
once almost resolved to put his things into 
his bag and leave the house without saying 
a word of farewell to any one. Had there 
been any means for him to escape from 
Granpere without saying a word, he would 
have done so. 


But at Granpere there was | she consented ever so much. 


every thing was wrong. ‘“M. Urmand,” he 
said at last, “it has been a very great grief 
to me, a very great grief indeed, that you 
| should have found things so uncomfortable.” 
| “What things do you mean?” said Ur- 
| mand. 

“ Well—every thing—abont Marie, you 
know. When I went over to Basle the oth- 
er day, I didn’t think how it was going to 
turn out. I didn’t indeed.” 

“ And how is it going to turn out ?” 

“T can’t make the young woman consent, 
you know,” said the innkeeper. 

“Let me tell you, M. Voss, that I wouldn’t 
have the young woman, as you call her, if 

She has dis- 


no railway, and the only public conveyance | graced me.” 


in and out of the place started from the door | 
of the Lion d’Or—started every morning, 
with much ceremony—so that it was impos- 
sible for him to fly unobserved. There he 
was, watching the ducks, when Michel en- 


To this Michel listened with perfect equa- 
nimity. 

“She has disgraced you.” 

At hearing this Michel bit his lips, telling 
himself, however, that there had been mis- 
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THERE IS ANY THING L CAN DO, 1 


takes made, and that he was bound to bear | 
a good deal. 

“And she has disgraced herself,” said 
Adrian Urmand, with all the emphasis that 
he had at command. 

‘IT deny it,” said Marie’s uncle, coming 
close up to his opponent and standing before 
him. “Idenyit. It is not true. That shall 
not be said in my hearing, even by you.” 

‘But I do say it. 
self. 


She has disgraced her- 
Did she not give me her troth, when 
all the time she intended to marry another 
man ?” 
“No! She did nothing of the kind. And 
look here, my friend, if you wish to be treat- 
ed like a man in this house, you had better 
not say any thing against any of the women 
who live in it. You may abuse me as much 
and George too, if it will do 
There have been mistakes 
made, and we owe you something.” 
‘By Heavens! 


as you please 
you any good. 


yes; you do.” 

“But you sha’n’t take it out in saying any 
thing against Marie Bromar 
ing.” 

“ Why—what will you do?” 

“Don’t drive me to do any thing, M. Ur- 
mand. 


sible 


not in my hear- 


If there is any compensation pos- 


WILL DO IT,’ SAID MICHEL, PITEOUSLY.” 


“Of course 
tion.” 

“What is it you will take? Is it money? 

““Money—no. As for money, I’m bett: 
off than any of you.” 

* What is it, then? 
girl herself?” 

“No—certainly not. I would not tak 
her if she came and knelt to me.” 

“What can we do, then? 
say.” 

“T want—I want—I don’t know what | 
want. I have been cruelly ill-used, an 
made a fool of before every body. 
heard of such a case before—never. 


there must be compens: 


You don’t want th 


If you will only 


I neve! 

And | 
have been so generous and honest to you! 
I did not ask for a frane of dot; and nov 
you come and offer me money. I don’t 
think any man was ever so badly used any 
where.” And on saying this Adrian Urmand 
in very truth burst into tears. 

The innkeeper’s heart was melted at once 
It was all so true! Between them they had 
treated him very badly. But then there had 
been so many unfortunate and unavoidabl 
mistakes! When the young man talked ot 
compensation, what was Michel Voss to 
think? His son had been led into exactly 
the same error. Nevertheless, he repented 
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himself bitterly in that he had said any! would not actually entertain another lover 
thing about money, and was prepared to till this was done. 
make the most abject apologies. Adrian At length the door of the long room was 
Urmand had fallen into a chair, and Michel | opened, and the two men came out. Adrian 
Voss came and seated himself close beside | Urmand, who was the first to be seen in the 
him. | passage, went at once to his bedroom, and 
“[T beg your pardon, Urmand; I do indeed. then Michel descended to the little parlor. 
[ought not to have mentioned money. But Marie was at the moment sitting on her 


when you spoke of compensation—” stool of authority in the office, from whence 
“It wasn’t that; it wasn’t that. It’s my | she could hear what was said in the parlor. 
feelings !” Satisfied with this, she did not come down 


Then the white cambric handkerchief was | from her seat. In the parlor was Madame 
taken out and used with considerable vehe- Voss and the curé, and George, who had 
seen his father from the front-door, at once 


mence. 
From that moment the innkeeper’s good- | joined them. 
will toward Urmand returned, though, of “ Well,” said Madame Voss, “ how is it to 
course, he was quite aware that there was | be?” 
no place for him in that family. | “ve arranged that we're to have a little 


“If there is any thing I can do, I will do| picnie up to the ravine to-morrow,” said 
it,” said Michel, piteously. “It has been un- | Michel. 


fortunate. I know it has been very unfor- “A picnic !” said the curé. 
tunate. But we didn’t mean to be untrue.” “Tm all for a pienic,” said George. 

“Tf you had only left me alone when I was “A picnic!” said Madame Voss, “ and the 
at home!” said the unfortunate young man,! ground as wet as a sop, and the wind from 
who was still sobbing bitterly. | the mountains enough to cut one in two.” 

They two remained in the long room to-| “Nevermind about the wind. We'll take 


gether for a considerable time, during all of | coats and umbrellas. It’s better to have 
which Michel Voss was as gentle as though some kind of an outing, and then he’ll re- 
Urmand had been a child. Nor did the poor | cover himself.” 

rejected lover again have recourse to any| Marie, as she heard all this, made up her 
violence of abuse, though he would over and | mind that if any possible store of provisions 
over again repeat his opinion that surely, | packed in hampers could bring her late lov- 
since lovers were first known in the world, | er round to equanimity, no efforts on her 
and betrothals of marriage first made,no one | part should be wanting. She would pack 
had ever been so ill-used as was he. It soon! up cold chickens and Champagne bottles 
became clear to Michel that his great grief | with the greatest pleasure, and would eat 
did not come from the loss of his wife, but | her dinner sitting on a rock, even though 
from the feeling that every body would know | the wind from the mountains should cut her 
that he had been ill-used. There wasn’t a in two. 


shop-keeper in his own town, he said, who, “And so it’s all to end in a picnic,” said 

hadn’t heard of his approaching marriage. | M. le Curé, with evident disgust. 

And what was he to say when he went It appeared from Michel’s description of 

back? what had taken place during that very long 
“Just say that you found us so rough and | interview that Adrian Urmand had at last 

rustic,” said Michel Voss. become quite gentle and confidential. In 
But Urmand knew well that no such say-| what way could he be let down the most 

ing on his part would be believed. easily? That was the question for the an- 


“T think I shall go to Lyons,” said he, | swering which these two heads were kept 
“and stay there for six months. What’s the | together in conference so long. How could 
business to me? I don’t care for the busi-| it be made to appear that the betrothal had 
ness.” | been annulled by mutual consent? At last 

There they sat all the morning. Two or| the happy idea of a picnic occurred to Michel 
three times Peter Veque opened the door, | himself. “I never thought about the time 
peeped in at them, and then brought down | of the year,” he said ; “ but when friends are 
word that the conference was still going on. | here, and we want to do our best for them, 

“The master is sitting just over him like,” | we always take them to the ravine, and have 
said Peter, “and they’re as close and loving | dinners on the rocks.” It had seemed to 
as birds.” him, and, as he declared, to Urmand also, 

Marie listened, and said not a word to any | that if something like a jubilee could be 
one. George had made two or three little at-| got up before the young man’s departure, it 
tempts during the morning to entice her into| would appear as though there could not 
some lover-like privacy. But Marie would | have been much disappointment. 
not be enticed. The man to whom she was | “We shall all catch our death of cold,” 
betrothed was still in the house ; and though | said Madame Voss. 
she was quite secure that the betrothals| “We needn’t stay long, you know,” said 


would now be absolutely annulled, still she | Michel. “ And, Marie,” said he, going into 
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the little office in which his niece was still 


seated, “‘ Marie, mind you behave yourself.” 


“Oh, I will, Uncle Michel,” she said. 


“You shall see.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THEY all sat down together at supper that 
evening, Marie dispensing her soup as usual 
before she went to the table. She sat next 
to her uncle on one side, and below her there 
were vacant seats. Urmand took a chair on 
the left hand of Madame Voss, next to him 
was the curé, and below the curé the happy 
rival. It had all been arranged by Marie her- 
self with the greatest care. Urmand seemed 
to have got over the worst of his trouble, and 


when Marie came to the table bowed to her | 


graciously. She bowed in return, and then 
ate her soup in silence. Michel Voss over- 
did his part a little by too much talking, but 


his wife restored the balance by her prudence. | 


George told them how strong the French par- 
ty was at Colmar, and explained that the 


Germans had not a leg to stand upon as far | 


as general opinion went. Before the supper 
was over Adrian Urmand was talking glibly 
enough ; and it really seemed as though the 
terrible misfortunes of the Lion d’Or would 
arrange themselves comfortably after all. 
When supper was done the father, son, and 
the discarded lover smoked their pipes to- 
gether amicably in the billiard-room. There 
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programme for the day did not seem to }yp 
very delightful; but it appeared to Miche! 
Voss that in this way better than in gp, 
other could some little halo be thrown over 
the parting hours of poor Adrian Urmand. 
Every thing went as well as could hay 

been anticipated. They managed to delay 
their departure till nearly half past twelve. 
and were so lost in wonder at the quantity 
of water running down the fall in the ravi; 
| that there had hardly been any heaviness of 
|time when they seated themselves on thy 
| rocks at half past two. 

| “Now for the business of the day,” sai 
| Michel, as, standing up, he plunged a knifi 
| and fork into a large pie which he had placed 
| on a boulder before him. ‘“ Marie has got no 
| soup for us here, so we must begin with th 
| solids at once.” Soon after that one cork 
| might have been heard to fly, and then an- 
| other, and no stranger looking on would 
| have believed how dreadful had been th 





|}enmity existing on the previous day—or 
| indeed, how great a cause for enmity there 
| had been. Michel himself was very hilari- 
ous. If he could only obliterate in any way 
| the evil which he had certainly inflicted on 
| that unfortunate young man! “Urmand, 
| my friend, another glass of wine. George, 

fill our friend Urmand’s glass; not so quick- 

ly, George, not so quickly; you give hin 
nothing but the froth. Adrian Urmand, 
| your very good health. May you always 
be a happy and successful man!” So say- 


was not a word said then by either of them 


ing Michel Voss drained his own tumbler. 
. ° . . | 
in connection with Marie Bromar. 


Urmand at the moment was seated in a 
On the next morning the sun was bright | niche among the rocks, in which a cushion 
and the air was as warm as it ever is in Oc- | out of the carriage had been placed for his 
tober. The day perhaps might not have} special accommodation. Indeed, every com- 
been selected for an out-of-doors party had | fort and luxury had been showered upon his 
there been no special reason for such an ar-| head to compensate him for his lost bride. 
rangement; but seeing how strong a reason | This was the third time that he had been by 
existed, even Madame Voss acknowledged | name invited to drink his wine, and thre¢ 
that the morning was favorable. While | times he had obeyed. Now feeling himself 
those pipes of peace were being smoked | to be summoned in a very peculiar way-— 
overnight, Marie had been preparing the | feeling also, perhaps, that that which might 
hampers. On the next morning nobody ex- | have made others drunk had made him bold, 
cept Marie herself was very early. It was! he extricated himself from his niche, and 
intended that the day should be got through | stood upon his legs among the rocks. He 
at any rate with a pretense of pleasure, and | stood upon his legs among the rocks, and 
they were all to be as idle and genteel and | with a graceful movement of his arm waved 
agreeable as possible. It had been settled | the glass above his head. 

that they should start at twelve. The drive “We are delighted to have you here 
unfortunately would not consume much more | among us, my friend,” said Michel Voss, who 
than half an hour. Then what with unpack- | also, perhaps, had been made bold. Madame 
ing, climbing about the rocks, and throwing | Voss, who was close to her husband, pulled 
stones down into the river, they would get | him by the sleeve. 

through the time till two. At two they; but Adrian Urmand was left standing 
would eat their dinner—vwith all their} among them. 

shawls and great-coats around them—then| “My friend,” said he, “and you, Madame 
smoke their cigars, and come back when | Voss, particularly, I feel particularly obliged 
they found it impossible to drag out the|to you for this charming entertainment.” 
day any longer. Marie was not to talk to| Then the innkeeper cheered his guest, where- 
George, and was to be specially courteous to | upon Madame Voss pulled her husband’s 
M.Urmand. The two old ladies accompanied | sleeve harder than before. “I am indeed,” 
them, as did also M. le Curé Gondin. The | continued Urmand. “The best thing will 


Then he seated himself, 
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be,” said he, “to make a clean breast of it | follows the flying of corks. In truth, how- 
at once. You all know why I came here, | ever, she had nothing now to fear. “ Of 
and you all know how I’m going back.” At) course I feel it a little,” continued Adrian 
this moment his voice faltered a little, and | Urmand. “ Thatis only natural. Isuppose 
he almost sobbed. Both the old ladies im- it was a mistake ; but it has been rather try- 
mediately put their handkerchiefs to their ing to me. But Iam ready to forget and 
eyes. Marie blushed and turned away her forgive, and that is all I’ve got to say.” 
face on to her uncle’s shoulder. Madame | This speech, which astonished them all ex- 
Voss remained immovable. She dreaded | ceedingly, remained unanswered for some 
greatly any symptoms of that courage which few moments, during which Urmand had 
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On the%gext morning M. Urmand returneg 
home to Basle, taking the public conye, 
ance as far as Remiremont. Every }joq 
| was up to see him off, and Marie herself way 
him his cup of coffee at parting. It was pret 
ty to see the mingled grace and shame wi 
which the little ceremony was performed 
She hardly said a word ; indeed, what wor 
she did say was heard by no one; but sh 
But at last Michel Voss got upon his legs, | crossed her hands on her breast, and th 
his wife giving him various twitches on the | gravest smile came over her face, and sh 
sleeve as he did so. ‘I never was so much | turned her eyes down to the ground, and it 
atfected in my life,” said he, “and upon my | any one ever begged pardon without a wor 
word I think that our excellent friend Adri- | spoken, Marie Bromar then asked Adria 
an Urmand has behaved as well in a trying | Urmand to .pardon her the evii she ha 
difficulty as—as—as any man ever did. I) wrought upon him. “Oh yes, of course, 
needn’t say much about it, for we all know | he said. “It’s all right. It’s all right,’ 
what it was. And we all know that young | Then she gave him her hand, and said good- 
women will be young women, and that they | by, and ran away up into herroom. Thoug) 
are very hard to manage.” ‘ Don’t, Uncle | she had got rid of one lover, not a word had 
Michel,” said Marie, in a whisper. But | yet been said as to her uncle’s acceptance: 
Michel was too bold to attend either to | of that other lover on her behalf; nor had 
Whisperings or pullings of the sleeve, and | any words more tender been spoken betwee: 
went on with his speech. ‘ There has been | her and George than those with which th 
a slight mistake, but I hope sincerely that | reader has been made acquainted. 
every thing has now been made right. Here| “And now,” said George, as soon as thi 
is our friend Adrian Urmand’s health, and I | diligence had started out of the yard. 
am quite sure that we all hope that he may “Well, and what now ?” asked the father. 
get an excellent, beautiful young wife, with | “I must be off to Colmar next.” 
a good dowry, and that before long.” Then “Not to-day, George.” 
he too sat down, and all the ladies drank to “Yes, to-day; or this evening at least. 
the health and future fortunes of M. Adrian | But I must settle something first. What 
Urmand. | you say, father?” Michel Voss stood for : 

Upon the whole the rejected lover liked | while with his hands in his pockets and his 
it. At any rate it was better so than being | head turned away. 
alone and moody and despised of all people. | mean, father.” 
He would know now how to get away from 


sunk back into his niche. Michel Voss was 
not ready-witted enough to reply to his 
guest at the moment, and George was aware 
that it would not be fitting for him, the tri- 
umphant lover, to make any reply. He 
could hardly have spoken without showing 
his triumph. During this short interval no 
one said a word, and Urmand endeavored to | 
assume a look of gloomy dignity. 


“You know what |] 


“Oh yes; I know what you mean.” 
Granpere without having to plan a surrep- “T don’t suppose you'll say any thing 
titious escape. Of course he had come out | against it now.” 
intending to be miserable, to be known as an “Tt wouldn’t be any good, I suppose, if | 
ill-used man who had been treated with an | did,” said Michel, crossing over the court- 
amount of cruelty surpassing all that had | yard to the other part of the establishment. 
ever been told of in love histories. To be He gave no further permission than this, but 
depressed by the weight of the ill usage | George thought that so much was sufficient 
which he had borne was a part of the play| George did return to Colmar that evening, 
which he had to act. But the play when | being in all matters of business a man accu- 
acted after this fashion had in it something | rate and resolute; but he did not go till he 
of pleasing excitement, and he felt assured | had been thoroughly scolded for his miscon- 
that he was exhibiting dignity in very ad-| duct by Marie Bromar. “It was your fault, 
verse circumstances. George Voss was said Marie. “ Your fault from beginning to 
probably thinking ill of the young man all | end.” 

the while; but every one else there con- “Tt shall be if you say so,” answered 
ceived that M. Urmand bore himself well | George; “but I can’t say that I see it.” 
under most trying circumstances. Afterthe; “If a 
banquet was over Marie expressed herself so | twelve months, and never sends a word or a 
much touched as almost to incur the jeal- | message or a sign, what is a person to think, 
ousy of her more fortunate lover. When George?’ He could only promise her that 
the speeches were finished the men made | he would never leave her again even for a 
themselves happy with their cigars and wine | month. 

till Madame Voss ‘declared that she was al- 
ready. half dead with the cold and damp, 
and then they all returned to the inn in ex- 
cellent spirits. That which had made so 
bold both Michel and his guest had not been 


rson goes away for more than 


How they were married in November, and 
how Madame Faragon was brought over to 
Granpere with infinite trouble, and how the 
household linen got itself marked at last with 
a V instead of a U, the reader can understand 
allowed to have any more extended or more | without the narration of further details. 
deleterious effect. THE END. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POK. 


YDGAR ALLAN POE was well-born. The | 
original name of his family, which was 
an old Norman one, was Le Poer, and it fig- 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


ALLAN POE. 








service rendered him by her hus- 
band. The maiden name of this 
lady was Cairns. She was a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, and is said 
to have been singularly beauti- 
ful. To her were born five chil- 
dren, the names of two of whom 
have reached us, one being Da- 
vid, the father of our Poe, the 
other Maria, Poe’s aunt, and the 
mother of his wife, Virginia. Of 
David Poe, Jun., little is known, 
except that at the age of eight- 
een, while a law student in the 
oftice of William Gynne, of Bal- 
timore, he became enamored of 
Elizabeth Arnold, an English 
actress, whom he first saw in 
Norfolk, whither he had been 
sent on professional business, 
and whom he soon married. His 
parents refused to countenance 
the marriage, but relented after 
the birth of his first child. As re- 
gards Miss Arnold, I find that she 
was a member of a company of 
comedians engaged by a Mr. So- 
lee for the City Theatre, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and that on 
the 18th of August, 1797, she played the 
part of Maria, in the farce of “ The Spoiled 
Child,” at the old John Street Theatre in 


ires prominently in the annals of Ireland. | New York.* She reappeared here, as Mrs. 


The family was founded in that country by 
Sir Roger Le Poer, a marshal of Prince John, 
in the reign of Henry II.; and the pages of 
Giraldus Cambrensis bear witness to the 
courage of one of its members, Sir Arnold 
Le Poer, seneschal of Kilkenny Castle, who 
withstood the power of the Church as em- 
bodied in the person and pretensions of the 
Bishop of Ossory, from whose holy clutches 
he rescued the Lady Alice Kyteler, who was 


weused of and persecuted for the heinous | 


sin of witcheraft.* 

Poe’s great-grandfather, John Poe, emi- 
grated to America from Ireland about the 
middle of the last century, bringing with 
him his wife, Jane—a daughter of Admiral 
James M‘Bride—and his son, David, who 
was then in his second or third year. David 
Poe grew up to manhood, and served during 
the Revolution as a quartermaster-general 
in the Maryland line. General Poe must 
have been a man of some note, for Dr. Gris- 
wokl states that he was the intimate friend 


f Lafayette, who called personally on his | 


vidow during his last visit to this country, 
and tendered her acknowledgments for the 





| Poe, on the 16th of July, 1806, in the part 
of Priscilla Tomboy, at the new Vauxhall 
Garden.t Two nights after, Mr. Poe him- 
self appeared as Frank, in “ Fortune’s Frol- 
ic.” “The lady was young and pretty, and 
evinced talent both as singer and actress; 

| the gentleman was literally nothing.” The 
last theatrical trace of the Poes is at the Park 
Theatre, in 1809. 

| Mrs. Poe is repeatedly described as young 


| * “Tn the summer of 1767 a new theatre was built 
| on the northerly side of John Street, near Broadway. 
It stood much longer than any of its predecessors, and 
was used for the purpose for which it was erected for 
more than thirty years. Long after, its site, and perhaps 
the original building, was occupied by a carriage fac- 
tory, and is now covered with store-houses, adjoining 
Thorburn’s seed and agricultural establishment, and in 
the pear of lots Nos. 17,19, and 21. By a renumbering 
of the street, the entrance lot, which is but a wide al- 
| ley-way leading to the rear, is now known as 17; but 
half a century ago it was No. 15."—Jrelaid’s Records 
of the New York Stage, New York, 1866, vol. i. page 42. 
+ Vauxhall Garden, mentioned as being new in 1806, 
was on what is now Fourth Avenue, between Astor 
Piace and Fourth Street. I remember visiting it in my 
early years, and witnessing a very miscellaneous per- 
| formance. There was a sort of garden attached to the 
theatre; and it was a joke of the period that the Bow- 


* The incident may be found in Wright's “ Narra- | ery “ bhoy” was in the habit of eloping over the fence 
tives of Sorcery and Magic,” and in Ennemoser's “ His- | of this garden, forgetting to pay for the ice-creams he 


tory of Magic,” London, 1854, vol. ii. page 464 et supra. had eaten, but remembering to pocket the spoons! 
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and beautiful. Beautiful she may have been, 
but she could not have been young at the 
time of her marriage. She was on the New 
York stage in 1797, as we have seen, and al- 
though we are not told in what year she was 
married, it could not have been much earlier 
than 1804 or 1805. Now, as her husband 
had then reached the venerable age of eight- 
een, he must have been born in 1786 or 1787. 
As she could not well have taken the part 
of Maria when she was only ten or eleven, 
it follows that she was at least six or seven 
years the senior of her husband; probably 
more. Paucity of dates and facts concern- 
ing this imprudent couple does not enable 
me to state any details in regard to their 


theatrical and domestic career. They lived | 
precariously, playing where they could get | 


engagements. Mrs. Poe was a favorite in 

Richmond, but more, it is said, on account 
of her beauty than her acting. Both died 
in Richmond, in 1815, of consumption, and 
within a few weeks of each other. They 
left three children—Henry, Edgar, and Rosa- 
lie—in utter destitution. 

Edgar, who was then four years old—if 
he was born at Baltimore in 1811, as is gen- 
erally believed—was adopted by Mr. John 
Allan, a wealthy and kind-hearted merchant 
of Richmond, who had been intimate with 
his parents, and had no children of his own. 
It was generally understood among Mr. Al- 
lan’s acquaintances, Dr. Griswold says, that 
he intended to make the boy his heir. The 
same writer relates an anecdote of the child 
which he professed to have derived from 
“an eminent and most estimable gentleman 
of Richmond.” It is to the effect that when 
Poe was only six or seven he went to a 
school kept by a widow of excellent charac- 
ter, who instructed the children of some of 
the first families in the city. “A portion of 
the grounds was used for the cultivation of 
vegetables, and its invasion by her pupils 
strictly forbidden. A trespasser, if discovered, 
was commonly made to wear, during school- 
hours, a turnip or carrot, or something of 
the sort, attached to his neck, as a sign of 
disgrace. On one occasion Poe, having vio- 
lated the rules, was decorated with the 
promised badge, which he wore in sullen- 
ness until the dismissal of the boys, when, 
that the full extent of his wrong might be 
understood by his patron, of whose sympathy 
he was confident, he eluded the notice of 
the school-mistress, who would have relieved 
him of his esculent, and made the best of his 
way home with it dangling at his neck. Mr. 
Allan’s anger was aroused, and he proceeded 
instantly to the school-room, and after lec- 
turing the astonished dame upon the enor- 
mity of such an insult to his son and him- 
self, demanded his account, determined that 
the child should not again be subjected to 
such tyranny. Who can estimate the effect 
of this puerile triumph upon the growth of 
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that morbid self-esteem which characterized 
the author in after-life ?” 

Who, indeed? = The story is not a remark. 
able one. Children have always disobeyed 
teachers, teachers have always punished 
children, and parents and guardians hay; 
always made a fuss about it. What is re. 
markable, however, is that Dr. Griswold 
should not have seen that it could not hay: 
happened as he relates. He was misled }y 
his “eminent and most estimable gentleman 
of Richmond,” or he misled himself. His 
own pages prove that Poe could not have 
been in school in that city when he was six 
or seven years old, for he says distinctly that 
Mr. and Mrs, Allan took him with them to 
England when he was only five, viz., in 1816! 
That somebody was wrong is evident. Who 
was it? Did Dr. Griswold place the dat 
of Poe’s birth too late? I am inclined to 
think so. Yet he had Poe’s authority, hi 
writes, for so placing it, as he had Poe's 
authority for placing it two years later! 
Both dates can not be right; probably nei- 
ther is.* 

Of Poe at this time (whatever may have 
been his age) we are told that he was re- 
markable for a tenacious memory and a mu- 
sical ear, and that he was accustomed to de- 
claim the finest passages of English poetry 
to the evening visitors at Mr. Allan’s house 
with great effect. The most insensible of 
his audience could not fail to be struck with 
the justness of his emphasis, and his evident 
appreciation of the poems he recited, while 
every heart was won by the ingenious sim- 
plicity and agreeable manners of the pretty 
little elocutionist. 

The Allans made a tour with Master Ed- 
gar in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
then placed him at school in Stoke Newing- 
ton, near London, where he remained five 
years. There is a description of this school 
and its master, Dr. Bransby, in Poe’s story of 
“William Wilson”’—a story which he de- 
clared was autobiographic, at least in these 
particulars. It was a large, rambling, irreg- 
ular old Elizabethan building, in a misty- 
looking village, where there were a vast 
number of gigantic and gnarled trees, and 
where all the houses were excessively an- 


* Since the above was in type I have learned that 
Poe was really born in 1809. The place of his birth is 
uncertain. It was not Baltimore, however, but some 
city or town in which his mother was playing a theat- 
rical engagement. (Could it have been New York ?) 
The full name of Poe’s brother (I may as well mention 
here) was William Henry Leonard. He grew up to 
manhood, and was possessed of singular beauty. He 
is said to have been remarkable for cleverness, and to 
have left in the hands of some one unpublished effu- 
sions which indicated a genius equal to that of his fa- 
mous brother. He died about ten years before Edgar. 
The portrait of Poe engraved for this paper is from a 
daguerreotype taken in Richmond about ten days be- 
fore his death. It is considered by those who knew 
him an excellent ‘‘counterfeit presentment” of his 
nervous, handsome features. 
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went. The grounds were extensive, and a| 
igh and solid brick wall, topped with a bed 
{mortar and broken glass, encompassed the 
vhole. This prison-like rampart formed the 
mit of the domain; the scholars saw beyond 
it but thrice a week—once every Saturday 
fternoon, When, attended by two ushers, 
they were permitted to take brief walks in a 
jody through some of the neighboring fields, 
nd twice during Sunday, when they were 
paraded in the same formal manner to the 
morning and evening service in the one 
hurch of the village. Of this church Dr. 
Bransby was pastor, and his pupils were 
wont to regard him with wonder and per- 
plexity from their remote pew in the gallery, 
ys, With step solemn and slow, he ascended 
the pulpit. That reverend man, with coun- 
tenance so demurely benign, with robes so 
glossy and so clerically flowing, with wig so | 
minutely powdered, so rigid and so vast— 
could that be he who of late, with sour vis- | 
age and in snuffy habiliments, administered, | 
ferule in hand, the Draconian laws of the 
academy ? } 
If we may credit Mr. William Wilson, such | 
was the school-master and school of Stoke 
Newington. That both are described with | 
tolerable accuracy I have no doubt, and that | 
they left a vivid impression in Poe’s mind is | 
not to be wondered at. Children with his 
temperament feel rather than see what sur- 
rounds them, and what they have once felt 
islongremembered. Coleridge never forgot 
his master, Bowyer, and it was with a pain- 
ful recollection of his own school-days that 
he hoped the old man might go, after his | 
death, where there were only cherubs! Poe | 
issaid to have received a classical education | 
at this period, but his writings show little | 
traces of it. This fact, to be sure, proves | 
nothing, for he was versed in many pursuits | 
of which he made no literary use, as he knew | 
many persons of whom he seldom or never | 
spoke. For my own part, I believe that his 
acquirements were rather in the direction of 
mathematical than of classical learning, and | 
were not remarkable in either. I have no} 
faith in the learning of a boy in his second 


lustrum, or his third—which, by-the-way, is | 
the one described by the shadowy William | 


Wilson, who adds five years to the age of his 
alter ego, Edgar Allan Poe. 

But whatever his age—ten or fifteen—Poe 
turned his back on Stoke Newington and its 
duplicate pedagogue and parson, and re- 
turned to the United States, in 1822. He 
took up his abode with the Allans in Rich- 
mond, where he continued his studies under 
the best masters for two or three years. He 
was a handsome lad, with bright eyes, soft, 
clustering hair, and a face alive with expres- 
sion. Apt and clever, but of a wayward 
temper, he was noted for his power of ex- 
temporaneous story-telling, and for his feats 
of activity and strength. Like Byron, he 


was an expert and strong swimmer, and it is 
related of him that he once, for a wager, on a 
hot day in June, swam from Richmond to 
Warwick, a distance of seven miles and a 
half, against a tide running from two to three 
miles anhour. The feat fatigued him so lit- 
tle that he walked back to Richmond after 
having accomplished it. He had the art of 
making friends, and was profoundly touched 
by kindness. The extreme tenderness of his 
feelings was shown one day when he visited 
the house of one of his school-mates, whos« 
mother, on entering the room where he was, 
took his hand and spoke some words of wel- 
come, which penetrated his heart so deeply 
that he lost the power of speech, if not of 
consciousness itself. To the friend thus 
formed he was wont to impart all his youth- 
ful sorrows. She had a happy influence 
over him in his darker moods, and after her 
death it was his habit for months to pay a 
nightly visit to the cemetery in which she 
was buried. The drearier the nights, the lon- 
ger he lingered and the more regretfully he 
same away. The memory of this lady is said 
to have suggested the most beautiful of his 
minor poems, the lines beginning, 


“Helen, thy beauty is to me,” 


and may have done so, though I am not 
aware that Poe himself ever countenanced 
the idea. It is far more likely that she re- 
motely suggested ‘“‘The Sleeper,” the con- 
cluding lines of which reflect what we may 
suppose to have been his feelings in his long 
night watches by her grave: 

“My love, she sleeps! O, may her sleep, 
As it is lasting, so be deep! 
Soft may the worms about her creep! 
Far in the forest, dim and old, 
For her may some tall vault unfold— 
Some vault that oft hath flung its black 
And wingéd panels fluttering back, 
Triumphant, o’er the crested palls 
Of her grand family funerals— 
Some sepulchre, remote, alone, 
Against whose portal she hath thrown, 
In childhood, many an idle stone— 
Some tomb from out whose sounding door 
She ne’er shall force an echo more, 
Thrilling to think, poor child of sin! 
It was the dead who groaned within.” 

Poe entered, in 1825, the University of Vir- 
ginia. “The university was then a most dis- 
solute place, and Mr. Edgar A. Poe was re- 
marked as the most dissolute and dissipated 
youth in the university.” So writes one of 
the most friendly of his biographers, and I 
suppose we must accept his testimony. We 
should remember, however (if the learned 
will pardon me the observation), that uni- 
versities have never been considered safe in- 
stitutions in which to place young gentle- 
men. What Hamlet said to his fellow-stu- 
dent, Horatio, has been, if not the motto, at 
least the practice of thousands of students 
since : 

“We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart.” 
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Not to have drunk deeply, in the situation in 
which Poe found himself, would have re- 
quired a stronger will and a less excitable 
temperament than he possessed. He drank, 
therefore, and gambled, and was at last ex- 
pelled from the university. 






































: It should be said, in justice to Poe, that 
: whatever his habits may have been, he was 
: in the first rank for scholarship; and it 








should be said, in justice to Mr. Allan, that 
his allowance to Poe had been liberal. He 
refused, however, to honor some of the drafts 
with which the reckless youth had paid his 
gambling debts, and the consequence was an 
abusive letter from him. 
ure between them. 
4 in a rage. 

The period was a turbulent one, and he 
was a young man of the period. The Greeks 
were fighting against the Turks; he would 

ro and fight against them too. Byron had 
clone so, and had died at Missolonghi two or 
three years before, and public honors had 
been decreed to his memory. 
shouting, 
















There was a rupt- 





Poe quitted his house 











Campbell was 






* Again to the battle, Achaians!” 






and Halleck, nearer home, was raising a 
monument to Marco Bozzaris in his martial 
verse : 







Strike! till the last armed foe expires, 
Strike! for your altars and your fires 





Strike! for the green graves of your sires, 
God and your native land!” 







That is, the native land of the Greeks. 
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AT FORDHAM, 


““When a man has no freedom to fight for at home 
Let him combat for that of his neighbors: 
Let him think of the glories of Greece and of Ror 
And get knocked on the head for his labors. 


There was a comical side to all this enthu- 
siasm, and Byron had been sharp-sighted 
enough to see it; but Poe was not. He 
lieved in 





“The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome;” 


but he was not destined to see either. Ther 
is an old proverb which says, ‘‘ The farthest 
way round is the nearest way home,” and ex- 
perience occasionally proves its truth. At 
any rate, Poe found it true; for instead of 
proceeding post-haste to Greece, where he 
might have added to the number of the 
slain, he turned up in some unaccountabl 
way at St. Petersburg. He got into difficul- 
ties with the authorities there, and, it is 
hinted, came near adding to his acquire- 
ments a knowledge of the knout and Sibe- 
ria; but Mr. Henry Middleton, of South Car- 
olina, United States minister to Russia, in- 
terfered in his behalf, and sent him back to 
America, after an absence of about a year 
Mr. Allan received him again, but it could 
not have been with much cordiality. Nev- 
ertheless, he was willing to serve him, and 
on Poe’s expressing a desire to enter West 
Point, he induced General Scott, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, and others to sign an applica- 
tion, which secured his admission. 

The story of Poe’s life at West Point has 
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never been clearly told. Dr. Griswold says | was not long before there was a second 
that for a few weeks the cadet applied him- breach between Poe and his benefactor. Poe 
self with much assiduity to his studies, and declared it was because he ridiculed the 
hecame at once a favorite with his mess and marriage as being an unsuitable one, and 
with the officers and professors of the Acad- | had a quarrel with Mrs. Allan. The friends 
emy; but his habits of dissipation were re- of the family declared it was for other rea- 
newed he neglected his duties and diso- sons. But whatever the cause, they parted 
peyed orders; and in ten months from his in anger, and Mr. Allan would never again 
matriculation he was cashiered. According see nor assist him. He died in a few years 
to Dr. Griswold, this episode in the life of | afterward, leaving a large fortune, and three 
Poe occurred in 1829. I find it difficult to, children to share it: to Poe he left nothing. 
accept this date —first, because Poe pub-| Of the career of Poe at this period we 
lished in that year, at Baltimore, a collec- have only the most vague accounts. It could 
tion of his verses (“‘ Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, not, I think, have been a literary one. It is 
and Minor Poems”); and second, because true that he had published a volume of poet- 
be afterward issued an enlarged edition ry, or rather two volumes, for his second edi- 
of this little volume in New York, which tion contained enough fresh matter to be 
was dedicated “To the U, 8. Corps of Ca- | considered a new work; but his poetry could 
dets,’ and to which he prefixed a prose | not have brought him reputation or profit. 
letter, addressed to a “ Dear B ,»’ and | It is the fashion with biographers of a cer- 
dated “ West Point, , 1831.” Did Dr. tain sort to maintain that the contribu- 
Griswold blunder, or did Poe purposely mis- | tions of the young geniuses whom they cele- 
date ?* brate were eagerly sought for by publishers ; 
Back again to Richmond went the cash- | but if these biographers know any thing of 
iered cadet. Mr. Allan received him again literature, they must know better. Genius 
into his house, but it was not what it had | has always had to struggle, and has often 
been of old. Mrs. Allan was dead, and there | starved—sometimes died—in the struggle. 
was a new wife in her place. It is likely | Poe had as much genius, in his way, as any 
that there was a young Allan also. Mr. |} American author of whom I have heard, and 
Lowell intimates as much in a paper con- | he was always poor. I question whether at 
tributed by him to Graham’s Magazine; but | this time even the newspapers wanted, or 
as this paper was written at the request of | paid for, any articles that he may have writ- 
Poe, and evidently from data farnished by | ten. Dr. Griswold relates of Poe that, after 
him, I can not vouch for its accuracy. It | he had failed to earn his bread by (suppositi 
: ania Foe — | tious) journalism, he enlisted in the army as 
* Poe war ig iia - bene nee ¢ a private soldier; that he was recognized by 
Genctl Gane W. Cullum, pe ghia, ta presen to officers who had known him at West Point, 
some inquiries with which I troubled him: “As Poe 20d who made efforts privately, but with 
was of the succeeding class to mine at West Point, I prospects of success, to obtain a commission 
remember him very well as a cadet. He wasasioven- for him, and that he abseonded before it 
ly, heedless boy, very eccentric, inclined to dissipation, could be obtained: in short, that he was a 
and, of course, preferred making verses to solving deserter, No authority is given for this 
equations. While at the Academy he published a . ; ‘ Ss : : 
small volume of poems, dedicated to Bulwer in along, story, which I, for one, do not credit. It is 
rambling letter. These verses were the source of great | too much like an adventure of Coleridge’s, 
merriment with us boys, who considered the author which will at once recur to the recollection 
cracked, and the verses ridiculous doggerel. Even | of his admirers. 
ee EP ee ee team pe en Banal The obscurities and discrepancies of Poe’s 
surd lines from ‘ Isabel : a z a A 
early life begin now to disappear, and his 
| biographer finds for the first time something 
like solid ground before him. It is in Balti- 
more, whither Poe has drifted, and where he 
is living from hand to mouth—with very lit- 
: . ‘pe tle in his hand to put into his mouth. It 
ed, or whether he was expelled, as Dr. Griswold de- | . > 46969 
clared, I am enabled to settle at the last moment by | 'S the GUEDINCE or early autumn of 1833, and 
the following note from Brevet Major and Adjutant | the proprietors of the Saturday Visitor have 
Edward C. Boynton, dated West Point, May 15, 1871: | offered two prizes to the aspiring literati of 
“The records of the Military Academy show that | America—one for the best tale that may be 
Edgar A. Poe was brought before a general court- 
martial at West Point on the 7th of January, 1831, 
under the following charges : 








“*Was not that a fairy ray, Isabel? 
How fantasticaliy it fell, 
With a spiral twist and a swell, 
And over the wet grass rippled away 
Like the tiukling of a bell!’” 





Whether Poe resigned from West Point, as he claim- 


sent them, the other for the best poem. 
Among those who competed was Poe, who 

“*Charge L. Gross neglect of all duty. submitted a poem and six prose sketches. 

“*Charge II. Disobedience of orders.’ The elegance of his penmanship tempted one 

“The specifications set forth time, place, etc., etc. of the committee who was to make the 
To both charges the accused pleaded ‘guilty and 80 | award to read several pages of the MS. vol- 
the court found, and sentenced him ‘ to be dismissed the no thich these sketches were wsitten 
service of the United States,’ which sentence was after- ume mm W lich these sketches i 
ward approved at the War Department, and carried He was interested by them, as were also the 
into effect March 6, 1831.” others—so much so that they decided to read 
Vou. XLV.—No. 268.—36 
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no more of the MSS., but to give the prizes | 


to “the first of geniuses who had written 
legibly.” When the “confidential envelope” 
was opened, it was found that the writer's 
name was Poe, and Mr. Poe was accordingly 
notified by advertisement of his success. He 
waited at once upon the publisher, who was 
moved by his appearance —a virtue with 
which the race of publishers is not popularly 
credited. This gentleman described Poe to 
one of the committee, Mr. John P. Kennedy, 
the well-known author of “ Horseshoe Rob- 
inson,” whose sympathies were excited in his | 
behalf, and who desired that he should call 
upon him. He came just as he was (the 
prize-money not having been paid him), | 
thin, pale, with the marks of sickness and 
destitution in his face. His seedy coat, but- 
toned up tight to the chin, concealed the ab- 
sence of a shirt. Less successful were his | 
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say, IN 
boots, through whose crevices hi 
lack of hose was seen. Out at el. 
bows as he was, the gentlemar 
was apparent in his bearing, anq 
the man of genius in his conyer. 
sation. He related his history 
(though hardly, I imagine, as ] 
have related it), and Mr. Kennedy 
resolved to befriend him. a hi 
pair went to a clothing store, and 
Poe was rigged out in a respect- 
able suit, with changes of liney 
and the like. He was on his fee} 
once more, “clothed and in his 
right mind.” 

Of the next year and a half 
of Poe’s life we know little, ex. 
cept that he was very industri- 
ous with his pen. He wrote sey- 
eral stories besides those in the 
MS. volume we have mentioned, 
and a few poems of no great ac- 
count. He preserved the respect 
of his new friends, who were anx- 
ious to be of service to him—none 
more so than Mr. Kennedy, who 
indorsed him, in a letter to Mr 
T. W. White, editor and proprie- 
tor of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, as being clever, classical, 
and scholar-like. ‘“ He has a vol- 
ume of very bizarre tales in the 
hands of , in Philadelphia, 
who for a year past has been 
promising to publish them. This 
young fellow is highly imagina- 
tive, and a little given to th 
terrific. He is at work upon a 
tragedy now, but I have turned 
him to drudging upon whatever 
may make money, and I have no 
doubt you and he will find you 
account in each other.” This 
was written in April, 1835, and 
it resulted in the engagement of 

» Poe, who remained in Baltimore 
six or seven months longer before he re- 
moved to Richmond. There were many 
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brut- by He vile of Hs Sea, 


|reasons why Richmond should have been 


agreeable to him, and there were many rea- 
sons why it should have been disagreeable. 
The latter outweighed the former, as might 
have been expected, somewhat to the sur- 
prise of his Baltimore friends, who could not 
understand why he should be invaded by the 
blue-devils when every body was praising 
him, and fortune was beginning to smile 
upon him. He knew, however, as did also 
Mr. White, who was soon compelled to dis- 
miss him. Poe and his acquaintances made 
overtures toward reconciliation and rein- 
statement in his position, and they were 
kindly received. “If you would make your- 


| self contented with quarters in my house,” 


wrote Mr. White, “ or with any other private 
family where liquor is not used, I should 


think 


you ¢ 
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think there was some hope for you. But if 
vou go to a tavern, or to any place where it 
s used at table, you are not safe. You have 
jne talents, Edgar, and you ought to have 
them respected, as well as yourself. Learn 
to respect yourself, and you will soon find 
that you are respected. Separate yourself 
from the bottle and from bottle companions 
forever.” Poe promised to do this, and no 
Joubt struggled to keep his word. But he 
failed, as did finally the patience of Mr. 
White. They separated after a year and a 
half, which was a season of trial to both, 
and Poe took leave of the Messenger in the 
number for January, 1837: “ With the best 
wishes to the magazine, and to its few foes 
is well as many friends, he is now desirous 
of bidding all parties a peaceful farewell.” 

Not to be behind his father in imprudence, 
Poe married, during his residence in Rich- 
mond, his cousin, Virginia Clemm, who w: 
as poor as himself, and whose chief qualifi- 
cations for being his wife consisted in ¢ 
sweet face, a gentle temper, and—in loving 
him! 

The young couple flitted from Richmond 
to Baltimore, and soon after to Philadelphia 
and New York. Their visit to the latter 
city seems to have been occasioned by Poe’s 
desire to publish there “The Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym, of Nantucket,” the 
opening chapters of which had already ap- 
peared in the Messenger. This, the longest 
of Poe’s fictions, was published by Harper 
and Brothers in the summer of 1838. It re- 
ceived but little attention in this country, 
but was more successful in England. Such, 
at least, is the belief of Mr. G. P. Putnam, 
to whom, in London, the volume was sent. 

“Here is an American contribution to ge- 
ographical science,” he remarked to the late 
Daniel Appleton, who was sitting in his of- 
fice. “This man has reached a higher lati- 
tude than any European navigator. Let us 
reprint this for the benefit of Mr. Bull.” Mr. 
Appleton assented, and took a half share in 
the venture. The grave particularity of the 
title and of the narrative misled many of 
the crities as well as the unsuspicious pub- 
lishers, and whole columns of these new 
“discoveries,” including the hieroglyph- 
ies (!) found on the rocks, were copied by 
many of the English country papers as sober 
historical truth. 

Not long after the publication of the vera- 
cious “ Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym,” 
Poe and his young wife flitted back to Phil- 
adelphia. His only dependence was litera- 
ture—a delusive profession, which usually 
leaves its followers just where it found them. 
In Poe’s case it meant hard writing for any 
body that would pay, He became a con- 
tributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
Burton, the comedian, had recently estab- 


lished, and in May of the following year its | 


chief editor. His services were slight, since 


they occupied only two hours a day; but his 
salary was still slighter, since it amounted 
to only ten dollars a week! He devoted 
himself industriously to fiction, and pro- 
duced some of his most remarkable stories. 
A collection of these was published in Phila- 
delphia in 1839, under the title of “Tales 
of the Grotesque and the Arabesque.” They 
were not successful, except in escaping at- 
tention—a fate they shared in common with 
Hawthorne’s “ Twice-told Tales.” It was 
this, let us charitably suppose, which sent 
Poe again to his cups, and caused him to 
neglect his editorial duties. There was 
trouble between him and Burton, as there 
had been trouble between him and Mr. 
White; but Burton, like Mr. White, treated 
him with kindness and consideration. ‘ You 
must rouse your energies,” wrote the sensi- 
ble actor, “and if care assail you, conquer 
it. I will gladly overlook the past. I hope 
you will as easily fulfill your pledges for the 
future. We shall agree very well, though I 
can not permit the magazine to be made a 
vehicle for that sort of severity which you 
think is so ‘successful with the mob. I 
am truly much less anxious about making a 
monthly ‘sensation’ than I am upon the 
point of fairness. You must, my dear Sir, 
get rid of your avowed ill feelings toward 
your brother authors. You see I speak 
plainly: I can not do otherwise upon such a 
subject. You say the people love havoc; I 
think they love justice.” This was sensible 
advice, but Poe was not the man to take it. 
He could not understand, for example, how 
literary justice could exist without havoe. 
Nor can I, either, when mediocrity is so pre- 
tentious as it was then. It was not the bad 
author that he hated; it was the bad book, 
which, in his eyes, was a flagrant misde- 
meanor, to punish which he elected himself 
chief justice of the court of criticism, and 
head hangman of dunces. This, however, 
was not the cause which led to his separa- 
tion from Burton. It was the old failing, 
aggravated by an attempt on his part to 
start surreptitiously a magazine of his own. 

There were two periodicals in Philadel- 
phia—the Gentleman’s Magazine and the 
Casket. These were now merged into one, 
which took the name of Graham’s Magazine. 
Poe was engaged to edit it, and did so for 
about a year and a half. The old failing 
continued to overcome him, but it did not 
prevent his writing many fine tales and 
many biting criticisms. He was a politic 
critic, however, when it suited his interest 
to be so, as it did in the case of Dr. Griswold, 
who was about to publish a bulky volume 
on “The Poets and Poetry of America,” in 
which Poe desired to appear to advantage. 
He sent Dr. Griswold a number of his poems, 
and wrote to him, “I should be proud to see 
one or two of them in your book.” When 
the book appeared he wrote further, “ It is 
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of immense importance as a guide to what 
we have done, but you have permitted 
your good nature to influence you to a de- 
The last half of this sentence was 
as true as the first half was false. Nobody 
knew this so well as Poe; but he continued, 
“It is a better book than any other man in 
the United States could have made out of 
the materials: this I will say.” It was a 
pity that he this, for it 
not long before he unsaid it in a public 
lecture, wherein Dr. Griswold was sharply 
reviewed. 

It would have been better for the reputa- 
tion of both if the critical poet and the un- 
critical compiler had never met. We should 


vree, 


would say was 


not have known so much of Poe, perhaps, | 


but we should certainly have known less of 
Dr. Griswold. At any rate, we should have 
been spared the knowledge that Poe was in 
such straits, after quitting the editorial chair 
of Graham’s Magazine, as to be obliged to 
borrow a small sum of money from Dr. Gris- 
wold, which would be remembered to his 
disadvantage years after. “Can you not 
send me five dollars ?—I am sick, and Vir- 
ginia is almost gone,” 

printed when Poe was in his grave. 

How Poe appeared at this time is best 
stated in the words of his merciless biog- 
rapher, who seemed, for once, on the point 
of relenting. ‘It was while he resided in 


Philadelphia that I became acquainted with | 


him. His manner, except during his fits of 
intoxication, was very quiet and gentleman- 
ly. He was usually dressed with simplicity 
and elegance, and when once he sent for me 
to visit him, during a period of illness caused 
by protracted and anxious watching at the 
side of his sick wife, I was impressed by the 
singular neatness and the air of refinement 
in his home. It was in a small house in one 
of the pleasant and silent neighborhoods far 
from the centre of the town, and though 
slightly and cheaply furnished, every thing 
in it was so tasteful and so fitly disposed 
that it seemed altogether suitable for a man 
of genius. For this, and for most of the 
comforts he enjoyed in his brightest as in his 
darkest years, he was chiefly indebted to his 
mother-in-law, who loved him with more 
than maternal devotion and constancy.” 

In the autumn of 1844 Poe flitted back to 
New York. His reputation had largely in- 
creased since his previous residence here six 
years before, and he was in a fair way of 
becoming a popular author. His stories had 
been translated in France, where they were 
much admired for their singular analytical 
power. One of them—‘ The Murders of 
the Rue Morgue”—was served up as a feuille- 
ton in two French journals, and occasioned 
a lawsuit, in the course of which it came out 
that, so far from being the property of ei- 
ther, the tale was a direct theft from “un 
romancier Americain” named Poe. The pub- 


were not words to be | 


licity of this fact, and the appearance short}; 
afterward of a paper on Poe’s writings it 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, resulted in the 
translation of quite a number of his Jes 
stories. He was a notability, as what Amer- 
ican author was not twenty-five or thirty 
years ago if he was fortunate enough to o}. 
tain recognition abroad ? 

Poe’s first literary work in New York. go 
far as I can discover, was on the Mirror, ay 
evening paper conducted by Mr. N. P. Willis 

| and General George P. Morris. He was su). 

editor in general and critie in particular, and 
| was much liked by his fellow-poets, as | sup- 
pose I should call them. They had been led 
by common report to expect a very capri- 
cious attention to his duties, and were very 
agreeably disappointed in this respect ; fo; 
| there could have been no more punctual ed- 
| itor in New York than Poe. He was at his 
desk in the editorial room from nine in thy 
morning till the Mirror went to press, ar 
industrious, affable gentleman. “ With his 
pale, beautiful, and intellectual face as a 
reminder of what genius was in him, it was 
impossible, of course, not to treat him al- 
ways with deferential courtesy ; and to ow 
| occasional request that he would not prol 
jtoo deep in a criticism, or that he would 
| erase a passage colored too highly with his 
resentments against society and mankind, he 
readily and courteously assented, far more 
yielding than most men, we thought, on 
points so excusably sensitive. With a pros- 
pect of taking the lead in another periodical, 
he at last voluntarily gave up his employ- 
ment with us.” 

The periodical to which Mr. Willis  re- 
ferred was probably the Broadway Journal, 
which was started in January, 1845, and 
edited by Mr. H. C. Watson and Mr. C. F. 
Briggs. The Broadway Journal lived a year, 
which was rather a long time for a paper ot 
the kind twenty-five years ago. It was clev- 
er, and, like Iago, “ nothing if not critical.” 
Poe made it the medium for reintroducing 
his old productions to the publie—a habit 
of his in periodicals over which he had 
control. It was an easy way of supplying 
“copy,” and it kept him before his country- 
men. 

It was while he was one of the editors 
of the Broadway Journal that I beeame ac- 
quainted with Poe, and my reminiscences 
of him, slight as they are, must be the ex- 
cuse, if any is needed, for the apparent 
egotism of what follows. I was then, if not 
a boy, a very young man, and I had a weak- 
ness not wholly confined to very young men— 
I wrote verse, and thought it poetry. Some- 
thing that I had written assumed that pleas- 
ing form to my deluded imagination. It 
was an “Ode on a Grecian Flute.” I have 
a strong suspicion now that I was fresh 
from the reading of Keats, and that I par- 
ticularly admired his “Ode on a Grecian 
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Urn.” Be this as it may, I sent my ode to clared that I did not write the poem, when I 
Broadway Journal, I presume, with a let- knew that I did? What a genius I must be! 


é short]; 
tings ir 


he 
2 oe the an addressed to Edgar A. Poe, Esq., and I had glimpses of Poe afterward in the 
8 best waited with fear and trembling. One week, | streets, but we never spoke. The last time 
Amer. two weeks passed, and it did not appear. | that I remember to have seen him was in 
thirty Evidently the demand for odes was slack. | the afternoon of a dreary autumn day. A 
—_ When I could bear my disappointment no heavy shower had come up suddenly, and 
. longer I made time to take a long walk to | he was standing under an awning. I had 
tes, oe the office of the Broadway Journal, in Clin- | an umbrella, and my impulse was to share it 
ae ton Hall, and asked for Mr. Poe. He was with him on his way home, but something 
lee not in. Might I inquire where he lived? —certainly not unkindness—withheld me. 


"aS sub. 


I was directed to a street and a number that I went on and left him there in the rain, 


lar, and : : . P - 
fray [have forgotten, but it was in the eastern | pale, shivering, miserable, the embodiment 


6 T'sup. part of the city, I think in East Broadway, | of his own 
mae led near Clinton Street—a neighborhood now “unhappy master, 
a given up to sundry of the tribes of Israel. Whom unmerciful disaster : 
re Very 5 - 7 “it Followed fast, and followed faster. 
et: for | knocked at the street-door, and was pres- : 
ual ‘a ently shown up to Poe’s apartments on the New York has never been remarkable, I 
atid second or third floor. He received me kind- | believe, for its love of literary men—remark- 
= his ly. I told my errand, and he promised that able, that is, as Weimar was in Goethe’s day, 
one my ode should be printed next week. Iwas and as Boston is supposed to be in our own; 
tk struck with his polite manner toward me, | but when Poe resided in New York there was 
hee and with the elegance of his appearance. | a perceptible flavor of literature in its so- 
di He was slight and pale, I saw, with large, ciety. Its Mrs. Leo Hunters were at home on 
an al. luminous eyes, and was dressed in black. | stated evenings during the winter months, 
; When I quitted the room I could not but and among the celebrities whom they en- 
= see Mrs. Poe, who was lying on a bed, ap- ticed to their parlors came Poe and his wife. 
ao parently asleep. She too was dressed in These evenings are said to have been de- 
th his black, and was pale and wasted. “ Poor lightful, but, like many other delightful 
nd m lady,” I thought; “she is dying of consump- things, they have left very shadowy recol- 
‘tn tion.” I was sad on her account, but glad lections in the minds of those who shared 
pa on my own; for had I not seen a real live them. W hat is chietly remembered about 
ay author, the great Edgar Allan Poe, and was Poe is that his manners were refined and 
dieal not my ode to be published at once in his pleasing, and his style and scope of conver- 
ploy. paper? sation that of a gentleman and a scholar. 
I bought the next issue of the Broadway His conversational powers are much dwelt 
aie Journal, but the ode was not in it. It was upon by his admirers. . Mrs. Poe played the 
peal mentioned, however, somewhat in this style: part ofa silent and admiring listener on these 
ona “We decline to publish the ‘Ode on a Gre- occasions, winning all hearts with her sweet, 
CF cian Flute unless we can be assured of its’ pale, girlish face. It was evident to those 
coe authenticity.” I was astounded, as almost whose perceptions were sharpened by expe- 
ad any young gentleman in his teens would rience in sick-rooms that she had not long to 
si. have been. I was indignant also. I made live, and it was equally evident that her hus- 
vel” time to take another long walk to the office band was deeply attached to her. I riends 
ed of the Broadivay Journal, and asked again for and foes alike bore testimony to this bright 
abit Mr. Poe. I was told that he was out, but spot in his character. Phe natural refine- 
had would probably be in in half an hour. I ment of his nature drew him toward wom- 
sae sauntered about the Park, heating myself en, of whom he was a gentle student, and in 
or. in the hot sun, and went back at the end whose society he delighted. He was lenient 
: of an hour. Poe had returned, and was in to literary women; more lenient in some cases 
Rete the inner office. He was sitting in a chair than strict justice demanded ; 80 lenient, in- 
a asleep, but the publisher awoke him. He deed, in general, that his criticisms upon 
Ices was in a morose mood. “Mr. Poe,” I said, them had but little critical value. He es- 
oe. “T have called to assure you of the authen- | pecially admired the graceful genius of Mrs. 
ve ticity of the ‘Ode on a Grecian Flute.” He Osgood, who recorded her recollections of 
or gave me the lie direct, declared that I never him in a tender, womanly fashion. “Tt was 
ah. wrote it, and threatened to chastise me un- in his own simple yet poetical home that to 
ve less I left him at once. I was more indig-| me the character of Edgar Poe appeared in 
cae, nant and astounded than before ; but I left its most beautiful light. Playful, affection- 
ia, him, as he desired, and walked slowly home, ate, witty—alternately docile and wayward 
It “chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fan- as a petted child—for his young, gentle, 
inn cies.” I could not understand then why I idolized wife, and for all who came, he had, 
il had been subjected to such an indignity. I) even in the midst of his most harassing lit- 
ar think I can now. When I came to think | erary duties, a kind word, a pleasant smile, 
= the matter over I was rather flattered than a graceful and courteous attention. At his 


otherwise; for had not the great Poe de- desk, beneath the romantic picture of his 
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loved and lost Lenore, he would sit hour aft- 
er hour, patient, assiduous, and uncomplain- 
ing, tracing in an exquisitely clear chirog- 


raphy, and with almost superhuman swift- | 


ness, the lightning thoughts, the ‘rare and 
radiant’ fancies, as they flashed through his 
wonderful and ever-wakeful brain. I recol- 
lect one morning toward the close of his res- 
idence in this city, when he seemed unusu- 
ally gay and light-hearted. Virginia, his 
sweet wife, had written me a pressing invi- 
tation to come to them; and I, who could 
never resist her affectionate summons, and 


who enjoyed his society far nm ore in his own | 


home than elsewhere, hastened to Amity 
Street. I found him just completing his 
series of papers entitled ‘The Literati of 
New York.’ ‘See,’ said he, displaying in 
laughing triumph several little rolls of nar- 
row paper (he always wrote thus for the 
press), ‘I’m going to show you, by the differ- 
ence of length in these, the different degrees 
of estimation in which I hold all you liter- 
ary people. In each of these one of you is 
rolled up and fully discussed. Come, Vir- 
ginia, help me! And one by one they un- 
folded them. At last they came to one 
which seemed interminable. Virginia laugh- 
ingly ran to one corner of the room with one 


end, and her husband to the opposite with | 


the other. ‘And whose lengthened sweet- 
1ess long drawn out is that? said I. ‘ Hear 
her, he cried, ‘just as if her vain little heart 
didn’t tell her it’s herself!” 

“The Literati of New York” would not 
have struck an ordinary writer as a promis- 
ing subject for a series of papers. But Poe 
was not an ordinary writer. “The Dean,” 
said Stella, “could write beautifully about 
a broomstick.” So could Poe when he chose, 
although few of the literati saw any beauty 
in his writing as far as they were concerned | 
personally. A could relish Poe’s smartness | 
at the expense of B, and B could relish it at 
the expense of A; but each was indignant | 
with him for what he wrote about him. It | 
may have been fun to Poe, this stoning of | 
frogs in the literary pond, but it was death 
to many of the poor little froglings. Not | 
being among the number of these, I enjoyed | 
his critical dissections, in which it was diffi- 
eult to say what element predominated, 
they were at once so urbane and so brutal. 
Whether they expressed Poe’s “ honest opin- | 


his shoulder and pur to him as he wrote. 4 
walk from his residence to High Bridge wag 
one of his recreations, and in the last years 
of his life he might often have been so 
| sauntering there at all hours of the day 
jnight. A favorite haunt was a ledge 
| rocky ground crowned with pines and 
dars, under which he delighted to sit, feas: 
ing his eyes on the quiet beauty of the land 
scape around him, and dreaming dreagygs 
which were soon to put on the imperisha)), 
form of verse. He was alone on these occa 
| sions, as poets love to be, though in his cay, 
he was alone of necessity, for his wife was 
| failing, and the services of Mrs. Clemm wen 
needed at her bedside, as were frequently his 
own, in the long, still watches of the night, 
| Dr. Griswold says that his old failing 
| creased, and that it was this which reduced 
| him to the destitution in which he soo) 
| found himself. But as Dr. Griswold does 
| not substantiate his assertion, I prefer to 
think it was the gloom which rested oye 
Poe’s spirit and palsied his hand—the shad- 
| ow of the approaching death of his wife. | 
| was not long before he was ill himself, and 
| then the family were in want. Mrs. Clem 
| proved herself their good angel, as she had 
always done. “It was a hard fate she was 
watching over,” Mr. Willis wrote, when th. 
| tragedy of Poe’s life was ended. “ Mr. Po 
| wrote with fastidious difficulty, and in a 
| style too much above the popular level to 
| be well paid.* He was always in pecuniary 
| difficulty, and, with his sick wife, frequent- 
| ly in want of the merest necessaries of life. 
Winter after winter, for years, the most 
touching sight to us in this whole city has 
| been that tireless minister to genius, thinly 
and insufficiently clad, going from office to 
office with a poem or an article on some lit- 
erary subject to sell, sometimes simply plead- 


ang 


|ing in a broken voice that he was ill, and 


begging for him—mentioning nothing but 
that ‘he was ill,” whatever might be the rea- 
son for his writing nothing—and never, 
amidst all her tears and recitals of distress, 





| suffering one syllable to escape her lips that 


could convey a doubt of him, or a lessening 
of pride in his genius and good intentions.” 

Attention was drawn to the illness and 
poverty of Poe and his wife in one of the 


* To give an idea of the honorarium, as our English 


> “ } cousins call it, received by Poe for his literary work, 
ions,” as he professed, may be doubted: |] state here that it is the impression of my friend 
there can be no doubt that they contained | Mr. John Priestley, the whilom proprietor of the Whig 


* occasional words of personality.” 

In the summer or autumn of 1846 Poe re- | 
moved to Fordham. The cottage he occupied 
was buried in fruit trees. There was a flow- | 
er garden on the premises, and near the door 
an old cherry-tree, in which birds used to 
build their nests and rear their young. Poe 
was fond of birds, flowers, and the “ little | 
people of nature” generally, and among his 
pets was a cat, which loved to seat itself on 


Review, in which periodical ‘‘The Raven” was origi- 
nally published, that Poe received for this, his most 
celebrated poem, the munificent sum of ten dollars! 
Three or four years later, viz., in 1848, he was desirous 
of contributing to the Southern Literary Messenger, 
and was content with two dollars per page! What 


| Dr. Johnson says of Butler has occurred to me moré 
| than once while writing this paper, viz., “‘ The date of 


his birth is doubtful, the mode and place of his edu- 


| cation are unknown, the events of his life are various- 


ly related, and all that can be told with certainty is 
that he was poor.” 
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ea, 
rote. 4 New York journals, and by the manly com- | ed at my desk, and looking at me a full min- 
‘ld ge was ments made upon the circumstance by Mr. jute with his ‘glittering eye,’ he at length 
48t Years Willis in the Home Journal. Poe’s friends | said, ‘I am Mr. Poe’ I was ‘all ear, of 
EN see; and admirers came promptly forward with | course, and sincerely interested. It was the 
day ang their contributions, which relieved him from | author of ‘The Raven, and of ‘The Gold 
ledge of his immediate embarrassments. This was in| Bug? ‘I hardly know,’ said the poet, aft- 
and ¢e. December, 1846. A few weeks later his wife | er a pause, ‘ how to begin what I have to say. ; 
sit, feast was no longer with him. It is a matter of profound importance. After ve 
he lang She died in January, 1847; and all that | another pause, the poet seeming to be in a ral 
dreams was mortal of her was buried one cold win- | tremor of excitement, he at length went on . 
Tishah] ter day in a cemetery at Fordham. to say that the publication he had to propose ai 
Se 00¢a- “What parting words were said, | was of momentous interest. New ton’s dis- +) ry 
his cas What burning tears were shed, covery of gravitation was a mere incident 4 4] 
rife was The angels know, not I: | compared with the discoveries revealed in a 
mM. wer, Enough that she was flown, lthis book. It would at once command such 14 
tly his = piped saiie ae a universal and intense interest that the pub- F | 
> night, |lisher might give up all other enterprises, : 
ing jn. We are left to conjecture the life of the be- | and make this one book the business of his i 
reduced reaved husband and his “ more than mother” | lifetime. An edition of fifty thousand copies t 
2 so0r in their lonesome little cottage. Whatever | might be sufficient to begin with; but it 2] 
ld does he may have planned, he published but little | would be but a small beginning. No other 
efer to during the next twelve months. We know, | scientifie event in the history of the world 
love however, that he busied himself with the | approached in importance the original devel- 
> shad- grandest problem that the intellect of man | opmentsof this book. All this and more, not 
ife. It has ever set itself to solve—the Problem of | in irony or in jest, but in intense earnest—for 
If, and the Universe. This he solved to his own sat- | he held me with his eye like the Ancient Mar- 
“lemm isfaction, not like a man of science, which he | iner. I was really impressed, but not over- 
e had was not, though he claimed to be, but like | come. Promising a decision on Monday (it 
le Was the imaginative poet that he was. His work | was late Saturday P.M.), the poet had to rest 
Pn the “haunted him like a passion.” He was in-/| so long in uncertainty upon the extent of the 
Ir. Pog cessantly dwelling upon it to Mrs. Clemm, | edition—partly reconciled, by a small loan, 
in a who told me, after his death, how he often | meanwhile. We did venture, not upon fifty 
vel to used to talk with her about it while it was | thousand, but five hundred. Even after this 
iniary in progress, and how one winter night in | small edition was in type,” Mr. Putnam adds, 
tent: particular they passed hours together un- | in a note, “the poet proposed to punish us by 
t life, der the glittering starlight, walking up and | giving a duplicate of the MS. to another pub- 
most down the little piazza of their cottage, he ex- | lisher because a third little advance was 
Vy has plaining the “Cosmos” to her, and she, I gath- | deemed inexpedient.” 
hinly ered, shivering with cold, though she would Poe’s own copy of “ Eureka” is before me 
ce to not for worlds have owned the fact. She | as I write—a shabby little duodecimo from 
e lit also told me that she had frequently heard | the library of Dr. Griswold, whose autograph 
lead- her “dear Eddie” speak of me, which I fan- | it contains, as well as many corrections in the 
and cied was a slip of memory on her part; and | handwriting of Poe himself, made with a view 
but further, as if there was ever present in her | to a second edition, which was never called 
rea- mind the necessity of saying something kind | for. They are curious as showing the ex- 
ver, and motherly about him, that a single cup | treme fastidiousness of his taste as regards 
ress, of coffee would intoxicate him, so sensitive style, and one is especially interesting as em- 
that was his nervous organization. bodying what was probably the summum bo- 
hing Early in 1848 Poe announced his intention num of Poe’s theology. It is written in pencil 
18.” to lecture, for the purpose of obtaining means on the last page of the volume, to the last 
and to start a periodical of his own, a scheme paragraph of which it is appended. Here it 
the which was always in his mind. His first is: “ Note——The pain of the consideration 
slist lecture was delivered in New York in Feb- that we shall lose our individual identity 
irk. ruary, at the Society Library, and was attend- | ceases at once when we further reflect that 
iend ed by a scanty audience, who were probably | the process, as above described, is neither 
Whig weary before it was over, since it occupied | more nor less than that of the absorption, by 
rigi- more than two hours in the delivery. It was | each individual intelligence, of all other in- 
a what was published, not long afterward, un- | telligences (that is, of the Universe) into its 
ies der the title of “ Eureka: a Prose Poem.” Its;own. That God may be all in all, each must ie. 
ger, publication was brought about rather oddly, | become God.” ny 
hat as Mr. Putnam, the original publisher, has In the latter part of the summer of 1849 an 
oe lately stated in print. He was in his office Poe left Fordham for Virginia. When he TEE 
_ in Broadway, when a gentleman entered, and got as far as Philadelphia he fell in with # 
a with a somewhat nervous and excited man- | some of his old boon companions, and was a 
, is ner claimed attention on a subject which he overcome by his old temptation. It was 


said was of the highest importance. ‘“ Seat- | “ hail-fellow well met” with him while his 
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a drink with a friend, th, 
of which was that he wag 
| brought back from Havre de Grace, by the 
conductor of the Philadelphia train, jy 

state of delirium. It was the eve of an ex. 
citing municipal election, and as he wan. 
dered up and down the streets of Baltimoy, 
he was seized by the lawless agents of som, 


money lasted. When it was all gone he was 
obliged to solicit charity for the means of 
reaching Richmond. So Dr. Griswold says, 
and, from what occurred after Poe’s arrival 
in Richmond, I feel sure that he was not mis- 
informed. When Poe was first heard of by 
his Richmond friends he had been for several 
days at a sort of common tavern in a part of 
the city known as Rockets. One of these | 





| fortunately took 
| consequence 

































































political club, and shut up all night in a ce]. 
friends—a man of letters—took a carriage |lar. The next morning he was taken out j; 
and drove thither with the intention of | 








a state of frenzy, drugged, and made to vote 
| in eleven different wards. The following day 





fetching him away, but he had disappear- 


ed. The tavern-keeper, a man named Jacob | he was found in the back-room of a “ head- 
Mull, knew nothing of his whereabouts or | quarters,” and removed to a hospital on 
who he was, except that he said his name | Broadway, north of Baltimore Street. Hy 
was Poe, and that he had slept for a number | was insensible when found, and remained so 
of nights on the sanded floor of the bar-room. 















































| until Sunday morning, October 7. A doctor 

At the end of a week or ten days Poe appear- | and nurse were with him when he first 

‘ ed one morning at the office of his literary | showed consciousness. “ Where am I?” he 

¥ friend, whom he knew only by correspond- asked. The doctor answered, “You are 

4 ence, and introduced himself. His garments | cared for by your best friends.” After a 
were old and seedy, but brushed with scrupu- 








pause, in which he appeared to recall what 
had occurred, and to realize his situation, 
Poe replied, “‘My best friend would be the 
man who would blow out my 
| Within ten minutes he was dead! 





lous care, and there were no signs of dissipa- 
{ tion in his clean and fresh-shaved face. He 
3 asked permission to have his letters directed 
to his friend’s box, and room enough in his 
oftice to write in, both of which requests were, 
i ‘ x n | “O let hi ass! he hates hi 
of course, cordially granted. A desk was giv-| ,, lot him peas! Be hates Bien 
‘ = eer : |} That would upon the rack of this rough world 
en him, and he was soon at his literary work, 











brains.” 























a portion of which consisted of the sharp par- 
f agraphs entitled ‘ Marginalia,” which were 











azine that he had ever edited 
Literary Messenger. 


the Southern 
What Mr. Kennedy had 
done for him about fifteen years before was 
done now 




















he was rejuvenated as regards 
his clothing, and made presentable in so- 



































: ciety by the tailor of his friend. For a 
i time all went well with him, but at last 
he disappeared. At the end of several days 
1 he returned with a damaged eye. He had 











been mistaken for some one else by a ruffian 

in a bar-room, and knocked down without a 
j word. He returned to his work, to disappear 
¥ again. He was next heard of at a fashion- 
; able drinking saloon called ‘“ The Alhambra,” 
where he was found explaining “ Eureka” to 
a motley crowd of bar-room loungers. 









































returned to his work again, and seemed in a 
fair way to reform. 





He joined a temperance 

society, and gave a lecture, which was attend- 

: ed by the best people in Richmond. He re- 

newed acquaintance with a lady whom he 
had loved in youth, and who was now a wid- 
ow, and became engaged to her. He had but 
two things to do before they were married— 
one was to go to Philadelphia and write a 
preface for a volume of poems by a lady, 
the other was to go to Fordham and fetch 
Mrs. Clemm to the wedding. 

He started from Richmond on the 2d or 3d 
of October. What happened during the next 
four or five days is involved in considerable 
obscurity, but the facts, as far as they can be 

ascertained, appear to be these: He arrived 
at Baltimore safely, but between trains un- 



















































































published from time to time in the first mag- | 


He | 


Stretch him out longer.” 


| He was buried on the &th of October in the 
burial-ground of the Westminster Church, 
at the corner of Fayette and Greene streets. 
The funeral was attended by a cousin, a 
member of the Baltimore bar, a class-mate, 
who was afterward Judge of the Baltimor 
Superior Court, and a Methodist minister, a 
relative by his marriage. The spot selected 
for his grave was near the grave of his grand- 
father, General David Poe.* There was a 
vacant place left, but it was filled several 
months since by the body of Mrs. Clemm, 
who died, upward of eighty years old, in 
the same hospital where her “dear Eddie” 
expired some twenty-two years before, and 
was buried, at her own request by his 
side. 
‘“Out are the lights—out all! 
And over each quivering form 
The curtain—a funeral pall— 
Comes down with the rush of a storm. 
And the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy ‘Man,’ 
And its hero the conqueror Worm.” 





* Wesley’s epigrammatic summing up of the fate of 
Butler, ‘‘ He asked for bread, and he received a stone,” 
does not apply to Poe ; for however he may have asked 
for bread, he certainly received no stone. There was 
some talk a few years since of raising 2» monument to 
him, and a stone with a suitable inscription was pre- 
pared, but the day before it was to have been placed 
over his grave it was destroyed in a singular manner. 
A train on the city entrance of the Northern Central 
Railroad ran off the track, and crashing into the mar- 
ble-yard of Hugh Lisson, where it was, ground it to 
fragments. The grave of General Poe is now the only 


landmark by which the last resting-place of his famous 
grandson can be determined. 
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OLD KENSINGTON, 
By MISS THACKERAY. 


| the music echoes all round; then another 
| shadow comes floating along the faded wall, 
| two fair arms are round his neck, the music 
| stops for an instant, and Eliza begins to rub 
up the leg of a table. 
| “How glad lam you have come! but why 
have you come, George—oughtn’t you to be 
| reading ?” 
| “Oh,” says George, airily, “I’ve only come 
for the day. Look here: have you ever heard 
this Russian tune? I’ve been playing it to 
Miss Parnell ; I met her coming from church.” 
“Miss Parnell? Do you mean Rhoda?” 
said Dolly, as she sits down in the big chair 
and takes up the gloves and the prayer-book, 
which opens wide, and a little bit of fresh- 
gathered ivy falls out. It is Rhoda’s prayer- 
book, as Dolly knows. She puts back the 
ivy, while George goes on playing. 
“How pretty!” says she, looking at him 
with her two admiring eyes, and raising her 
| thick brows. 
George, much pleased with the compli- 
ment, goes on strumming louder than ever. 
‘Robert is here,” says Dolly, still listen- 
CHAPTER XV. ing. “ He is in the garden with Rhoda.” 
‘ “Oh, is he ?” says George, not overpleased. 
GEORGE'S TUNES. It was at this moment that Lady Sarah 
NHERE is’George sitting at the old piano | came to the garden window, still in her dis- 
| in the drawing-room. The window is | trict equipments. Eliza Twells, much con- 
wide open. The Venetian glass is dazzling | fused by her mistress’s appearance, begins to 
wer his head, of which the cauliflower | dust wildly; at last, finding that nobody pays 
shadow is thrown upon the wall. By day- | any attention to her, she walks out of the 
light the old damask paper looks all stained | room on tiptoe. Outside the door comes a 
and discolored, and the draperies hang faint- | sound of falling broomsticks. 





ing and turning gray and brown and to all| “How d’ye do, George ?” said his aunt, 
sorts of strange autumnal hues in this bright | coming up to him, “ We didn’t expect you 
spring sunshine. | so soon again.” 

The keys answer to George’s vigorous fin- | George offered his cheek to be kissed, and 
gers, while the shadow bobs in time from | played a few chords with his left hand. 
side to side. A pretty little pair of slim| ‘I hadn’t meant to come,” he said; “but 


gloves and a prayer-book are lying on a| I was up at the station this morning, seeing 
chair by the piano; they are certainly not | a friend off, and as the train was starting I 
George’s, nor Eliza Twells’s, who is ostensibly | got in. I’ve got a return ticket.” 
dusting the room, but who has stopped short “Of course you have,” said Lady Sarah ; 
to listen to the music. It has wandered from | “but where will you get a return ticket for 
the “ Freischiitz” overture to “ Kennst du das | the time you are wasting? It is no use at- 
Land,” which, for the moment, George im- | tempting to speak to you. Some day you 
agines to be his own composition. How | will be sorry ;” and then she turned away, 
easily the chords fall into their places! | and walked offin her gleaming goloshes, and 
how the melody flows loud and clear from | went out at the window again. She did not 
his fingers! (It’s not only on the piano that | join Robert and Rhoda, who were pacing 
people play tunes which they imagine to be | round and round the garden walk, but wan- 
their own.) As for Eliza, she had never | dered off her own way alone. 
heard any thing so beautiful in all her| “There!” says George, looking up at Dolly 
life. | for sympathy. 

“Can it play hymn toones, Sir?” says she, | Dolly doesn’t answer, but turns very pale, 
in a hoarse voice. and her heart begins to beat. 

Hymn tunes! George goes off into the | “Tt is one persecution,” cries George, 


Hundredth Psalm. The old piano shakes | speaking for himself, since Dolly won't 
its cranky sides, the pedals groan and creak, | speak for him. ‘She seems to think she 
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has a right to insult m2 
bought it with her hateful money.” 


He began to crash out some defiant chords entreating face. 


upon the piano. 


“Don’t, dear,” said Dolly, putting her! her prudence. 


hand on his. ‘“ You don’t know,” she said 


hesitating, “ how bitterly disappointed Aunt 
Sarah has been when—when you have not 


passed. ‘She is so clever herself. She is s« 
proud of you. She hopes so much.” 


“Nonsense,” said George, hunching up 


—that she has stopping short, “of what she 
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ne, 
does, and » 
do you;” and he looked away from Dolly’ 


Again poor Dolly’s indignation mastey 
“How can you be so mea; 
, and ungrateful ?” she says. 

“Ungrateful !” cries George, in a passio; 
“You get all you like out of Aunt Sarah; 4 
» me she doles out hard words and a misera))); 
pittance, and you expect me to be gratefy 
I can see what Robert and Frank Raba 


sulkily. ‘“ Dolly, you are forever humbug- think as well as if they said it.” 


ging. You love me, and perhaps others ap- 


Dolly sprang past him, and rushed out of 


preciate me a little; but not Aunt Sarah. the room in tears. 


She don’t care that” (a crash) “forme. She 
thinks that I can bear insult like Robert, or 


“Dolly! Dolly! forgive me, do forgive me! 
I'm a brute,” says George, running after he 


all the rest of them who are after her money- he had really talked on without knowing 


bags.” He was working himself up more 
and more, as people do who are not sure 
they are right. He spoke so angrily that 
Dolly was frightened. 

“ Oh, George,” she said, “ how can you say 
such things! you mustn’t, do you hear? 
not to me—not to yourself. Of course Rob- 
ert scorns any thing mean as much as you 
do. Her savings! they all went in that hor- 
rid bank. She does not know where to go 
for money sometimes, and we ought to spare 
her, and never to forget what we do owe 
her. She denies herself every day for us. 
She will scarcely see a doctor when she is 
ill, or take a carriage when she is tired.” 

Dolly’s heart was beating very quick; 
she was determined that, come what might, 
George should hear the truth from her. 

“If you are going to lecture me too, I 
shall go,” said George; and he got up and 
walked away to the open window, and stood 
grimly looking out. He did not believe 
Dolly; he could not afford to believe her. 
He was in trouble; he wanted money him- 
self. He had meant to confide in Dolly; 
that was one of the reasons why he had 
come up to town. He should say nothing 
to her now. She did not deserve his confi- 
dence; she did not understand him, and al- 
ways sided with her aunt. “ Look here, I 
had better give the whole thing up at once,” 
he said, sulkily; “I don’t care to be the 
object of so many sacrifices.” As he stood 
there glowering, he was unconsciously watch- 
ing the two figures crossing the garden and 
going toward the pond; one of them, the 
lady, turned, and seeing him at the window, 
waved a distant hand in greeting. George’s 
face cleared. He would join Rhoda; it was 
no use staying here. P 

As he was leaving the room poor Dolly 
looked up from the arm-chair in which she 
had been sitting despondently: she had 
tears in her heart, though her eyes were 
dry: she wanted to make friends. “ You 
know, George,” she said, “I must say what 
I think true to you. Aunt Sarah grudges 
nothing—” 

“She makes the very most,” says George, 


what he said. ‘“ Please stop!” 

“ Dolly!” cries Lady Sarah, from the break. 
fast-room. 

Dolly went flying along the oak hall and 
up the old staircase and across the ivy win- 
dow. She could not speak. She ran up t 
her room and slammed the door, and burst 
out sobbing. She did not heed the voices 
calling then, but in after -days, long, lony 
after, she used to hear them at times, and 
how plainly they sounded when all was 
silent—* Dolly! Dolly!” they called.  Peo- 
ple say that voices travel on through spac 

they travel on through life and across 
time: is it not so? Years have passed sinc 
they may have been uttered, but do we not 
hear them again and again, and answer back 
longing into the past? 

Meanwhile poor Dolly banged the door in 
indignation. She was glad George was sor- 
ry, but how dared he suspect her? Hoy 
dared Mr. Raban—Mr. Raban, who did not 
pay his debts? What did she care? What 
did they know? They did not understand 
how she loved her brother in her own way 


Vy, 


her very own; loving him and taking care 
for him and fighting his battles...... 

“Oh, George, how cruel you are!” sobbed 
poor Dolly, sitting on her window-sill. The 
warm sun was pouring through the open 
casement, spreading the shadow of the panes 
and the frame-work upon the carpetless 
floor; in a corner of the window a little pot 
of mignonette stood ready to start to life; a 
bird came with the shadow of its little 
breast upon the bars, and chirruped a cheer- 
ful chirp. Dolly looked up, breathed in the 
sun and the bird-chirp—how could she help 
it ?—then her wooden clock struck; it dis- 
tracted her somehow, and her indignation 
abated: the girl got up, bathed her red eyes, 
and went to the glass to straighten her crisp 
locks and limp tucker. “ Who is knocking? 
—come in,” said Dolly. She did not look 

| round, she was too busy struggling with her 
laces. Presently she saw a face reflected in 
| the glass beside her own—a pale brown face 
| with black hair and slow, dark eyes and 
close little red lips. 
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«Why, wheae have you come for me? 
said Dolly, looking round, 


soothed. 


below cried out, “ Dolly, come down. 
you forgiven me ?” | 
" «Yes, George,” said Dolly, 
from her window. 

“Here, let me help you,” cried Rhoda. | 
“Dolly, Mr. Robert and your brother sent 
me to find you.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A WALKING PARTY. 

THE young people were starting for anoth- 
er walk that afternoon. Rhoda and Dolly 
were holding up their parasols and their 
white dresses out of the dust. They were 
half-way down the sunshiny lane when they | 
met Frank Raban (of whom they had been | 
speaking) coming to call at C hureh House. 

“You had much better come along with | 
us, Frank,” said George, who was always de- 
lighted to welcome his friends, however soon | 
he might quarrel with them afterward. 

“T have an appointment at five o’clock,” 
said Raban, hesitating, and with a glance at | 
Miss Vanborough, who was standing a little | 
apart and watching the people passing up 
and down the road, 

“Five o’clock !” said George ; “ five o’clock 





is ever so far away—on board a steamer, | 


somewhere in the Indian Ocean; the passen- 
gers are looking over the ship’s side at the 
porpoises. Where is your appointment ?” 

“Do you know a place called Nightingale | 
Lane ?” said Frank. 

“T know Nightingale Lane: it is as good | 
a place as any other. Come, we will show 
you the way ;” and, putting his arm through | 
Frank’s, George dragged him along. 

“T wish George had not asked him,” said 
Robert, in a low voice. ‘There were sev- 


eral things I wanted to consult you about, | 


Dolly, but I must get a quiet half hour. 
Not now; at some better opportunity.” 


“Why, Robert!” said Dolly; “ what can | 


you have to say that will take half an hour ?” 
She was, however, much flattered that Rob- 


ert should wish to consult her, and she 


walked along brightly. 


It was a lovely spring afternoon: people 


were all out in the open air, dogs were bark- 
ing, doors closing; the little Quaker chil- 
dren who lived in the house at the corner 
of the terrace were looking out of window 
with their prim little bonnets, and Dolly, 
who knew them, nodded gayly as she passed. 
She was quite happy again. 
looked at her so kindly! She was in char- 
ity with the whole world. She had scarce- 
ly had a word of explanation with George, 


heart. 
sighing and | of cold pie at luncheon, she took it as a sign 

of forgiveness. 
At the same time a voice from the garden | brown houses of Phillimore Terrace, 
Have | they reached a place where the bricks turn 
| into green leaves, and branches arch over- 


| without 


| beating upon the stones. 


| ty view of the old house, Mr. 
| Dolly to Frank, who happened to be stand- 


Robert had | 


When he asked her for a second help 


They went on now by the 


until 


looking out | head, and two long avenues lead from the 
| ancient high-road of the Trinobants all the 


way to the palatine heights of Campden 
Hill. 

When they were in the avenue the young 
people went and stood under the shade of 
a tree. George was leaning against the iron 
rail that separates the public walk from the 
park beyond. They were standing with 
their feet on the turf in a criss-cross of shad- 
ow, of twigs, and green blades sprouting 
between. Beyond the rail the lawns and 
fields sloped to where the old arcades and 
the many roofs and turrets of Holland House 
rose, with their weather-cocks veering upon 
the sky. Great trees were spreading their 
| Shi idows upon the grass. Some cows were 
| trailing across the meadow, and from be yond 
the high walls came the echo of the streets 
a surging sound of voices and 
wheels, a rising tide of life, of countless feet 
Here, behind the 
walls, all was sweet and peaceful afternoon, 
|and high overhead hung a pale daylight 
moon. 

“ Are not you glad to have seen this pret- 
Raban ?” said 





ing next to her. ‘Don’t you like old 
| houses ?” she added, graciously, in her new- 
| found amenity. 

“T don’t know,” said Frank. “They are 
| too much like coffins, and full of dead men’s 
| bone s. Modern lath and plaster has the 
great advantage of being easily swept away 

| with its own generation. These poor old 
| places seem to me all out of place among 
| omnibuses and railway whistles.” 
| “The associations of Holland House must 
| be very interesting,” said Robert. 

“T hate associations,” said Frank, looking 
hard at Dolly. “To-day is just as good as 
yesterday.” 

Dolly looked surprised, then blushed up, 
when she noticed his earnest gaze. 

It is strange enough, after one revelation 
of a man or woman, to meet with another 
of the same person at some different time. 
The same person and not the same. The 
same voice and face, looking and saying 
| such other things, to which we ourselves re- 
spond how differently. Here were Raban 
land Dolly, who had first met by a grave, 
|now coming together in another world and 
| state, with people laughing and talking; 
with motion, with festivity: walking side 
| by side through the early summer streets, 
| where all seemed life, not death; hope and 
progress, not sorrow and retrospect —for 


but she had made it up with him in her | Dolly’s heart was full of the wonder of life 
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and of the dazzling present. After that first 
meeting she had begun to look upon the 
Raban of to-day as a new person altogeth- 
er-—a person who interested her, though she 
did not like him. Even Dorothea in her 
softest moods seemed scarcely to thaw poor 
Frank. When he met her, his old, sad, des- 
perate self used to rise like a phantom be- 
tween them—no wonder he was cold and 
silent and abrupt. He could talk to others 
—to Rhoda, who wore his poor wife’s shin- 
ing cross, and had stood by her coffin, as he 
thought, and who now met him with looks 
of sympathy, and who seemed to have for- 
gotten the past. To Miss Vanborough he 
rarely spoke; he barely answered her if she 
spoke to him; and yet I don’t think there 
was a word or look of Dolly’s that Raban 
ever forgot. All her poor little faults he re- 
membered afterward; her impatient ways 
and imperious gestures, her hasty impulse 
and her innocent severity. What strange 
debtor-and-ecreditor account was this be- 
tween them ? 

There are some people we only seem to 
love all the more because they belong to past 
sorrow. Perhaps it is that they are of the 
guild of those who are initiated into the sad 
secrets of life. Others bring back the pain 
without its consolation; and so Dolly, who 
was connected with the tragedy of poor 
Frank Raban’s life, frightened him. When, 
as now, he thought he had seen a remember- 
ing look in her eyes, the whole unforgetta- 
ble past would come before him with cruel 
vividness. She seemed to him like one 
of the avenging angels with the flaming 
swords, ready to strike. Little he knew 
her! The poor angel might lift the heavy 
sword, but it would be with a trembling 
hand. She might remember, but it was as 
a child remembers—with awe, but without 
judgment. The little girl he had known 
had pinned up her locks in great brown 
loops; her short skirts now fell in volumi- 
nous folds; she was a whole head taller, and 
nearly seventeen: but, if the truth were told, 
I do not think that any other particular 
change had come to her, so peaceful had 
been her experience. Frank was far more 
changed. He had fought a hard fight with 
himself since that terrible day he had sat 
under the arch in the twilight. He had 
conquered Peace in some degree, and now 
already he felt it was no longer peace that 
he wanted, but more trouble. Already, in 
his heart, he rebelled at the semi-claustra- 
tion of the tranquil refuge he had found, 
where the ivy buttresses and scrolled iron 
gateways seemed to shut out wider horizons. 
But hitherto work was what he wanted, not 
liberty. He had made debts and difticulties 
for himself during that wild, foolish time at 
Paris! These very debts and difticulties 
were his best friends now, and kept him 
steady to his task. He accepted the yoke, 
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thankful for an honest means of livelihood. 
He took the first chance that offered, and he 
put a shoulder to the old pulley at which he 
had tugged as a boy with a dream of some- 
thing beyond, and at which he labored as 
a man with some sense of duty done. He 
went on in a dogged, hopeless way from day 
today. He isa man of little faith, and yer 
of tender heart. 

Some one says that the world is a mirror 
that reflects the faces that we bring to its 
surface. Frank’s skepticisms met him at 
every turn. He even judged his own ideal: 
and as he could not but think of Dolly every 
hour of the day, he doubted her unceasingly 
There seemed scarcely a responsive chord 
left to him with which to vibrate to th« 
song of those about him. Until he believed 
in himself again he could not heartily be- 
lieve in others. 

Others, meanwhile, were happily not si- 
lent because of his reserve, and were chat- 
tering and laughing gayly. Rhoda was sit- 
ting on the shady corner of a bench, George 
was swinging his legs on the railing. Dolly 
did not sit down. She was not tired; she 
was in high spirits. By degrees she seemed 
to absorb all her companions’ life and bright- 
ness. So Raban thought as he glanced 
from Rhoda’s pale face to Miss Vanborough’s 
beaming countenance. Dolly’s brown hair 
was waving in a pretty drift, her violet rib- 
bons seeming to make her gray eyes look vio- 
let. She had a long neck, a long chin; her 
white ample skirt almost hid Rhoda as shi 
sat in her corner. The girl shifted gently 
from her seat, and slid away when Dolly 
Dolly sobering down—began to tell some of 
Lady Sarah’s stories of Holland House and 
its inmates. 

“There was beautiful Lady Diana Rich,” 
said Dorothea, pointing with her gloved 
hand. 





“Don’t say Diana,” cries George; “say 
Diana.” 

“She was walking in the Park,” contin- 
ues his sister, unheeding the interruption, 
““when she met a lady coming from behind 
a tree dressed, as she was herself, in a habit. 
Then she recognized herself,’ Dolly said, 
slowly, opening her gray eyes; “and _ she 
went home, and she died within a 

Dolly, hearing a rustle, looked over her 
shoulder, and her sentence broke down. A 
white figure was coming from behind the 
great stem of the elm-tree near which they 
were standing. In a moment Dolly recov- 
ered herself and began to laugh. 

“Rhoda!” she said. “I did not know 
you had moved. I thought you were my 
fetch.” 

“No; I’m myself, and I don’t like ghost 
stories,” said Rhoda, in her shrill voice. 
“They frighten me so, though I don’t be- 
lieve a word of them. Do you, Mr. Raban ?” 
“Not believe!” cries George, putting him- 
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self in between Frank and Rhoda. “Don’t 
you believe in the White Lady of Holland 
House? She flits through the rooms once a 
vear all in white satin, on the day of her 
husband’s execution. They cut off his head 
ina silver night-cap, and she can’t rest in 
her grave when she thinks of it.” 

“Poor ghost!” said Dolly. ‘I’m so sorry 
for ghosts! I sometimes think I know some 
live ones,” the girl added, looking at Frank 
unconseiously, and with more softness than 
he had believed her capable of. ‘So she 
thinks me a ghost,” thought Frank, not 
overpleased. 

“The first Lord Holland was a Rich,” said 
Henley, tapping with his cane upon the iron 
bars. “He must have been the father of 
Lady Diana. He married a Cope. The 
Copes built the house, you know. I believe 
Aubrey de Vere was the original possessor of 
the property. It then passed to the monks 
of Abingdon.” 

“What a fund of information!’ said 
George, laughing. ‘ Raban is immensely 
impressed.” 

Raban could not help smiling ; but Dolly 
interposed. She saw that her cousin was 
only half pleased by the levity with which 
his remarks were received. ‘ What had 
Lord Holland done ?” she asked. 

“He betrayed every body,” said Robert ; 
“first one side, then another. He earned 
his fate—he was utterly unreliable and in- 
consistent.” 

“How can an honest man be any thing 
else?” cried George, with his usual snort, 
rushing to battle. ‘ No honest men are con- 
sistent. Take Sir Robert Peel, take Oliver 
Cromwell. Lord Holland joined the Com- 
monwealth, and then gave his head to save 
the king’s. It was gloriously inconsistent.” 

“For my part,” Robert answered, with 
some asperity, “I must confess that I great- 
ly dislike such impulsive characters. They 
are utterly unscrupulous—” 

“Some consciences might have been more 
scrupulously consistent than Lord Holland’s, 
and kept their heads upon their shoulders,” 
said Raban, dryly. 

Dolly wondered what he meant, and 
whether he was serious. He spoke so short- 
ly that she did not always understand him. 

“Tam sure I shall often change my mind,” 
she said, to her cousin. 

“You are a woman, you know,” answered 
Henley, mollified by her sweet looks. 

“ And women need not trouble themselves 
about their motives ?” said Frank, speaking 
in his most sententious way, and ignoring 
Henley altogether. 

“Their motives don’t concern any body 
but themselves,” cried Dolly, rather offend- 
ed by Frank’s manner. He seemed to look 
upon her as some naughty child, to be con- 
stantly reproved and put down. He was 
not half so kind to her as he was to Rhoda, 
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whom he was now helping on with a shawl. 
Why did he dislike her? Dolly wondered. 
She couldn’t understand any body disliking 
her. Perhaps it says well for human nature, 
on the whole, that people are so surprised 
to find themselves odious to others. 

Just then some church-bell began to ring 
for evening service. Five o’clock had come 
to Kensington, and George proposed that 
they should walk on with Raban to the 
house in Nightingale Lane. 

“This way, Rhoda,” he said; “are you 
tired? Take my arm.” 

Rhoda, however, preferred tripping by 
Dolly’s side. 

A painter lived in the house to which Ra- 
ban was going. It stood, as he said, in 
Nightingale Lane, within garden walls. It 
looked like a farm-house, with its many 
tiles and chimneys, standing in the sweet 
old garden fringed with rose-bushes. There 
were poplar-trees and snow-ball-trees, and 
May-flowers in their season, and lilies of the 
valley growing in the shade. The lawn was 
dappled with many shadows of sweet things. 
From the thatched porch you could hear the 
rural clucking of poultry and the lowing of 
cattle, and see the sloping roof of a farm- 
house beyond the elms. Henley did not 
want to come in; but Dolly and Rhoda had 
cried out that it was a dear old garden, and 
had come up to the very door, smiling and 
willfully advancing as they looked about 
them. 

The old house—we all know our way 
thither—has stood for many a year, and seen 
many a change, and sheltered many an hon- 
ored head. One can fancy Addison wander- 
ing in the lanes round about, and listening 
to the nightingale “with a much better 
voice than Mrs. Tofts, and something of Ital- 
ian manners in her diversions ;” or Newton, 
an old man with faded blue eyes, passing by 
on his way from Pitt House, hard by. Gen- 
tle Mrs. Opie used to stay here, and ugly 
Wilkes to come striding up the lane in the 
days of Fox and Pitt and fiery periwigs. 
Into one of the old raftered rooms poor Lord 
Camelford was carried to die, when he fell 
in his fatal duel with Mr. Best in the mead- 
ows hard by. Perhaps Sir Joshua may have 
sometimes walked across from Holland 
House, five minutes off, where he was a 
hundred years ago painting two beautiful 
young ladies. Only yesterday I saw them; 
one leaned from a window in the wall, the 
other stood without, holding a dove in her 
extended hand; a boy was by her side. 
Those ladies have left the window long 
since; but others not less beautiful still 
come up Nightingale Lane to visit the Sir 
Joshua of our own time in his studios built 
against the hospitable house. My heroine 
comes perforce, and looks at the old gables 
and elm-trees, and stands under the rustic 
porch. Robert was seriously distressed. 
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UNDER THE RUSTIO POROIL 


“Do come away,” said he ; “ suppose some | 


one were to see us.” 

Rhoda, with a little langh, ran down one 
of the garden walks, and George went after 
her. Dolly stood leaning up against the 
doorway. She paid no attention to Robert’s 
remonstrance, and was listening, with up- 
raised eyes, to the bird up in the tree. 
Frank’s hand was on the bell, when, as Rob- 
ert predicted, the door suddenly opened 
wide. A servant carrying papers and par- 
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cels came out, followed by a lady in a flow- 
ing silk dress, with a lace hood upon her 
head, and by a stately-looking gentleman in 
a long gray coat; erect, and with silver hair 
and a noble and benevolent head. 

“ Why is not the carriage come up ?” said 
the lady to the servant, who set off immedi- 
ately running with his parcels in his arms; 
then seeing Dolly, who was standing blush- 
ing and confused by the open door, she said, 
kindly, “Have you come to see the studios ?” 
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“No,” said Dolly, turning pinker still; 
“jt was only the garden ; it looked so pretty 
we came to the door with Mr. Raban.” 

“| hal an appointment with Mr. Royal,” 
said Raban, also shyly, “and my friends 
kindly showed me the way.” 

“Why don’t you take your friends up to 
see the pictures ?” said the gentleman. “Go 
up all of you, now that you are here.” 

“My servant shall show you the way,” 
said the lady, with a smile ; and as the serv- 
ant came back, followed by a carriage, she 
gave him a few parting directions. Then 
the Councilor and the lady drove off to the 
India Office as hard as the horses could go. 

It was a white-letter day with Dolly. 
She followed the servant up an oak passage, 
and by a long wall, where flying figures 
were painted. The servant opened a side- 
door into a room with a great window, and 


my heroine found herself in better company 


than she had ever been in in all her life be- 
fore. Two visitors were already in the stu- 


dio. One was a lady with a pale and gentle | 
face—Dolly remembered it long afterward | 


when they met again; but just then she 
only thought of the pictures that were 
crowding upon the walls sumptuous and si- 
lent—the men and women of our time, who 
seem already to belong to the future, as one 


looks at the solemn eyes watching from the | 


canvas. Sweet women’s faces lighted with 


some spiritual grace, poets, soldiers, rulers, | 


and wind-bags, side by side, each telling 


their story in a well-known name. There | 


were children too, smiling, and sketches 
half done growing from the canvas, and here 
and there a dream made into a vision, of 
Justice or of Oblivion. Of silence, and lo! 
Titans from their everlasting hills lie watch- 
ing the mists of life ; or infinite peace? Be- 
hold, an Angel of Death is waiting against 
asolemn disk. Dolly felt as though she had 
come with Christian to some mystical house 
along the way. For some minutes past she 
had been gazing at the solemn Angel—she 
was absorbed, she could not take her eyes 
away. She did not know that the painter 
had come in and was standing near her. 

“Do you know what that is?” said he, 
coming up to her. 

“Yes,” answered Dolly, in a low voice; 
“T have only once seen death. I think 
this must be it; only it is not terrible, as 
I thought.” 

“T did not mean to make it terrible,” the 
painter said, struck by her passing likeness 
to the face at which she was gazing so stead- 
fastly. . 

Raban also noticed the gentle and power- 
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to the two ladies who were in the studio. She 
met them again long afterward, and remem- 
bered the pale, eager face of one of them. 

All the way home Dolly was talking of the 
pictures. 

“Tsaw a great many likenesses which were 
really admirable,” said Robert. ‘“ I have met 
several of the people out at dinner.” 

Rhoda could not say a single word about 
the pictures. 

“Why, what were you about ?” said Dolly, 
after she had mentioned two or three one 
after another. “You don’t seem to have 
looked at any thing.” 

| “You didn’t come into the back-room, 
Dolly. I had an excellent cup of tea there,” 
said George; “that kind lady had it sent up 
for us.” 
—@———— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“INNER LIFE.” 


THE next time Raban came to town he 

called again at Church House. Then he be- 
| gan to go to John Morgan’s, whom he had 
known and neglected for years. He was 
specially kind to Rhoda, and gentle in his 
| manner when he spoke to her. Cassie, who 
had experience, used to joke her about her 
admirer. Not unfrequently Dolly would be 
in Old Street during that summer, and the 
deeply interested recipient of the girls’ con- 
| fidences. 
“Cassie, do you really mean that he has 
| fallen in love with Rhoda?” said Dolly. “ In- 
| deed, he is not half good enough for her.” 
But all the same, the thought of his admi- 
{ration for her friend somewhat softened 
| Dolly’s feelings toward Raban. 

Rhoda herself was mysterious. One day 
she gave up wearing her diamond cross, and 

appeared instead with a pretty pearl locket. 
| She would not say where she had got it. Zoe 
| said it was like Cassie’s. “Had John given 
it to her?” Rhoda shook her head. 
| Dolly did not like it, and took Rhoda se- 
| Tiously to task, “ Rhoda, how silly to make 
| a mystery about nothing!” Rhoda laughed. 

Except for occasional troubles about 
George, things were going well at Church 
| House that autumn. MRaban sent a warn- 
jing letter once, which made Dolly very an- 
|gry. The Admiral talked of coming home 
in the following spring. Dolly’s heart beat 
at the thought of her mother’s return. But 
meanwhile she was very happy. Robert 
used to come not unfrequently. Rhoda liked 
coming when he was there. They would all 
| go out, when dinner was over, and sit upon 





| 
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ful look, and in that moment he understood | the terrace and watch the sun setting calm- 
her better than he had ever done before ; his | ly behind the medlar-tree and the old beech 
inistrust was stilled, his load was lightened, | walk. Kensington has special tranquil hours 
and he felt as if a sudden ray of faith and | of its own, happy jumbles of old bricks and 
love had fallen into his dark heart. |sunset. The pigeons would come from next 

Before they left Mr. Royal introduced Dolly | door with a whir, and with round breasts 
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shining in the light; the ivy leaves stood | 


by. “ Doesn’t it mean all those things y 
out green and crisp; the birds went flying | don’t talk about—treligion and principles ? 
overhead and circling in their evening dance. | she said, faltering a little, with a shy gla, 
Three together, then two, then a lonely one | at Frank Raban. fa 


Henley had just finishe, 
in pursuit. 


his coffee, and heard her approvingly. fj, 
was going again to enforce the remark, whe 
Dolly, as usual, interrupted him. 

“But there is nothing one doesn’t tal] 
about,” said the Dolly of those days, stand. 
ing on the garden step, with all her pr 
loops of brown hair against the sun. 

“T wish you would preach a sermon, My 
Morgan, and tell people to take care of thei 
outer lives,” said Lady Sarah, over her cof. 
fee-pot, “and keep them in order while they 
have them, and leave their souls to tak 
care of themselves. We have all read of thy 
figs and the thistles. Let us cultivate { 
that is the best thing we can do.” 

| “Dear Aunt Sarah,” said Dolly, prettily, 
and looking up suddenly and blushing, 
“here we all are sitting under your fig-tree.” 

| Dolly having given vent to her feelings 
suddenly blushed up. All their eyes seemed 

| to be fixed upon her. What business had 
Mr. Raban to look at her so gravely? 

| ““]T wonder if the cocks and hens are cone 

“ Because what, Rhoda ?” said Lady Sarah, | to roost?” said my heroine, confused ; and, 
looking at her curiously. The girl blushed! jumping down from the step, she left th 
up, and seemed embarrassed, and began pull- | coffee-drinkers to finish their coffee. 
ing the ribbon and the cross round her neck.| Lady Sarah had no great taste for art or 
It had come out again the last few days. | for bric-d-brac. Mr. Francis had been a col- 

“Have you heard any thing of George?” | lector, and from him she had inherited her 

Lady Sarah went on. | blue china, but she did not care at all for it. 

“ How should I?” said Rhoda, looking up; | She had one fancy, however—a poultry fancy 
then she turned a little pale, then she blushed | —which harmlessly distracted many of her 
again. ‘ Dolly, look,” she said, “ who is it?” | spare hours. Witha cheerful cluck, a plum- 

It was Mr. Raban, the giver of the diamond | ing, a spreading out of glistening feathers, a 
cross, who came walking up along the side- | strutting and champing, Lady Sarah’s cocks 
path, following old Sam. There was a little | and hens used to awake betimes in the early 
serunching of chair-legs to welcome him. | morning. The cocks would chant matutinal 
John Morgan shook him by the hand. Lady | hymns, to the annoyance of the neighbor- 
Sarah looked pleased. | hood, while the hens clucked a cheerful ac- 

“This was kind of you,” she said. |companiment to the strains. The silver 

Raban looked shy. “I am afraid you | trumpets themselves would not have sound- 
won't think so,” he said. “I wanted a| ed pleasanter to Lady Sarah’s ears than this 
few minutes’ conversation with you.” crowing noise of her favorites. She had a 

Rhoda opened her wide brown eyes. Hen- | little temple erected for this choir. It was 
ley, who had said a stiff “ How-dy-do?” and | a sort of pantheon, where all parts of the 
wished to go on with the conversation, now | world were represented, divided off by vari- 
addressed himself to Dolly: ous latitudinal wires. There were créve- 

‘I always doubt the fact when people say | cceurs from the Pyrenees, with their crimson 

that impulse is the voice of one’s inner life. | crests and robes of black satin; there were 
I consider that principle should be its real| magii from Persia, puffy, wind-blown, si- 
interpretation.” lent, and somewhat melancholy ; there were 
Nobody exactly understood what he meant, | Polish warriors, gallant and splendid, with 
nor did he himself, if the truth were to be|an air of misfortune so courageously sur- 
told; but the sentence had occurred to him. | mounted that fortune itself would have 
“ An inner life,” said Dolly, presently, look- | looked small beside it. Then came the 
ing at the birds. “I wonder what it means? | Dorkings, feathery and speckly, with ample 
I don’t think I have got one.” | wings outstretched, clucking commonplace 
“No, Dolly,’ said Lady Sarah, kindly; | English to one another. 
“it is very often only another name for re-| To-night, however, the clarions were si- 
morse. Not yet, my dear—that has not | lent, the warriors were sleepy, the cocks and 
reached you yet.” hens were settling themselves comfortably 
“ An inner life,” repeated Rhoda, standing in quaint fluffy heaps upon their roosts, 


Dolly stood watching them one evening 
in the autumn of that year, while her aunt 
and Henley were talking. John Morgan, 
who had come to fetch Rhoda home, was dis- 
coursing too, in cheerful tones, about the 
voice of nature, I think it was. ‘You do 
not make enough allowance for the voice of 
nature,” the curate was saying. “ You can 
not blame a man because he is natural, be- 
cause his impulse cries out against rules and 
restrictions.” As he spoke a bell in the ivy 
wall began to jangle from outside, and Dolly 
and Rhoda both looked up curiously, wonder- 
ing who it could be. 

‘Rules are absolutely necessary restric- 
tions,” said Henley, stirring his coftee: “ we 
are lost if we trust to our impulses. What 
are our bodies but concrete rules ?” 

““T wonder if it could be George?” inter- 
rupted Dolly. 

“Ohno,” said Rhoda, quickly, “ because—” 
Then she stopped short. 
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with their portable feather-beds shaken out, 
and their bills snugly tucked into the down. 


tenderness and cleverness ?”—she looked up 
wistfully ; for once she did not seem stern, 


Dolly wasstanding admiring theirstrength but entreating; her eyes were full of tears 


of mind in retiring by broad daylight from | as she gazed into his face. 


There was some- 


the nice cheerful world into the dismal dark- | thing of the expression that he had seen in 


ened bed-chamber they occupied. 
stood outside in the sunset, peeping into the 


dark roosting-place, she heard voices coming | tice,” 


As Dolly | the studio. 


“Tt is because I do your brother full jus- 
said Raban, gravely, looking at her 


along the path, and Lady Sarah speaking in | fixedly, “ that I have cared to interfere.” 


a very agitated voice. 
“Cruel boy,” she said, “ what have I done, 


what have I left undone, that he should treat eould not bear it. 
—one of those which come to slow natures, 


me so ill ?” 


Dolly’s eyes dilated, her mouth quivered. 


Why did she look at him like that? He 


With a sudden impulse 


They were close to Dolly, who started | one such as that which had wrecked his life 
away from the hen-house, and ran up to} | before—he said, in a low voice, “Do you 


meet her aunt with a sudden movement. 


| know that I would do any thing in the world 


“Whatisit? Whyishe? Whois cruel ?” | for you and yours ?” 


said Dolly, and she turned a quick, reproach- | 
ful look upon Raban. 
saying ? 

“T meant to spare you, my dear 
Lady Sarah, trembling very much, and put- 
ting her hand upon Dolly’ s shoulder. “I 


ve 


“No, I don’t know it,” said Dolly. “I 


What had he been | know that you seem to disapprove of every 

| thing I say, and that you think the worst 
said of my poor George—that you don’t 
him a bit.” 


sare for 


“The worst!’ Raban said. “Ah! Miss 


have no good news for you; but sooner or | Vanborough, do you think it so impossible 


later you must know it. Your brother has 
been behaving as badly as possible. He has 
put his name to some bills. Mr.Raban heard 
of it by chance. Wretched boy! 
be arrested. 
of George.” 

They were standing near the hen-house | 
still, and a hen woke up from her dreams | 
with a sleepy cluck. Lady Sarah was speak- | 


he might | not let her go on. 
It is hard upon me, and cruel | right to interfere?” he said, and he took a 
step forward and stood close up to her, with 
a pale, determined face. 
past things which can never be, forgotten, 
but a whole life may atone for them. 


| to love those people whose conduct you think 
the worst ?” 


She was beginning to speak. He would 
“Won't you give me a 


“There are some 


Don’t 


ing passionately and vehemently, as she did | you think so?’ and he put out his hand. 
when she was excited; Raban was standing | Dolly did not in the least understand him, 


a little apart in the shadow. | 
Dolly listened with a hanging head. She | 
could say nothing. It all seemed to choke | 
her; she let her aunt Sarah walk on—she | 
stood quite still, thinking it over. Then | 
came a gleam of hope. 


Raban must be answerable somehow for | the past; 


or what was in his mind. 


“Nobody ever did any good by preaching 


and interfering,” cried the angry sister, ig- 
noring the outstretched hand. 
you, of all people—” She stopped short ; 
She felt as if Frank | she felt that it 


“How can 


was ane to call up 
but in George’s behalf she could 


CGeorge’s misdemeanors. Was it all true? she | be mean, spiteful, unjust, if need be, to de- 


began to wonder. 


Mr. Raban, dismal man | liver him from his persecution—so Dolly 


that he was, delighted in warnings and | chose to call it. 


croakings. Then Dolly raised her head, 


She was almost startled by the deep, cold 


and found that the dismal man had come | tone of Frank’s voice as he answered, “ It is 


back, and was standing beside her. He 
looked so humble and sorry that she felt he | 


must be to blame. 

“What have you been telling Aunt 
Sarah?” said Dolly, quite fiercely. “W hy | 
have you made her so angry with my 
brother ?” 

“T am afraid it is your brother himself 
who hag made her angry,” said Raban. “I 
needn’t tell you that I am very sorry,” he 
added, looking very pale; “I would do any 
thing I could to help him. I came back to 
talk to you about it now.” 

“T don’t want to hear any more,” cried 
Dolly, with great emotion. ‘ Why do you 
come at all? What can I say to you to ask 
you to spare my poor George? It only vexes 
her. You don’t understand him—how should 
you?” Then melting, “If you knew all his 
Vou. XLV.—No. 268.—37 


” 





| had wounded him. 





because I know what I am speaking of, Miss 
Vanborough, “ that I have 
terfering before it is too late. 
| events, who remember my past troubles, need 


an excuse for in- 
You, at all 


not have reminded me of them.’ 

Heartless, cruel girl, she had not under- 
stood him. It was as well that she could 
not read his heart or guess how cruelly she 
He would keep his se- 
cret henceforth. Who was he to love a beau- 
tiful, peerless woman, in her pride and the 
triumph of her unsullied youth? He looked 
once more at the sweet, angry face. No, she 
had not understood him; so much he could 
see in her clear eyes. A minute ago they 
had been full of tears. The tears were all 
dry now: the angel was gone! 

So an event had occurred to Dolly of which 
she knew nothing. She was utterly uncon- 
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scious as she came sadly back to the house 
in the twilight. The pigeons were gone to 
roost. Lady Sarah was sitting alone in the 
darkling room. 

“What a strange man Mr. Raban is, and 
how oddly and unkindly he talks!” said 
Dolly, going to the chimney and striking a 
light. 

“What did he say ?” said Lady Sarah. 

“T don’t quite remember,” said Dolly, “ it 
was all so incoherent and angry. He said 
he would do any thing for us, and that he 
could never forgive George.” 


a od 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN AUTUMN MORNING. 


THE palace clock takes up the echo of the 
old church steeple; the sun-dial is pointing 
with its hooked nose to the Roman figures 
on 1ts copper face—eleven o'clock, says the 
palace clock. People go crossing and re- 
crossing the distant vistas of Kensington 
Gardens; the children are fluttering and 
scampering all over the brown turf, with its 
autumnal crop of sandwich papers and or- 
ange peel; governesses and their pupils are 
walking briskly up and down the flower 
walk that skirts Hyde Park. There is a 
tempting glitter of horsemanship in the dis- 
tance, and the little girls glance wistfully 
toward it, but the governesses for the most 
part keep their young charges to the iron 
railings and the varied selection of little 
wooden boards, with Latin names, that are 
sprouting all along the tangled flower beds ; 
the gravel-paths are shaken over with fallen 
leaves, old, brown, purple—so they lie twink- 
ling as the sunghines upon them. 

One or two people are drinking at the lit- 
tle well among the trees where the children | 
are at play. 

“Hoy! hugh! houp!” cries little Betty, 
jumping high into the air, and setting off, 
followed by a crew of small fluttering rags. 
What a crisp noise the dead leaves make as 
the children wade and splash and tumble 
through the heaps that the gardeners have 
swept together! The old place echoes with 
their jolly little voices. The children come, 
like the leaves themselves, and disport year 
after year in the sunshine, and the ducks in 
the round pond feed upon the crumbs which 
succeeding generations bring from their ta- 
bles. There are some of us who still know 
the ducks of twenty years apart. Where is 
the gallant gray (goose) that once used to 
chase unhappy children flying agonized be- 
fore him? Where is the little duck with 
the bright sparkling yellow eyes and the or- 
ange beak? Quick-witted, eager, unabash- 

ed, it used to carry off the spoils of the great 
gray goose itself, too busy careering upon 
the green and driving all before it to notice 





the disappearance of its crusts, although th, 
foolish floundering white ducks, placidly im- 
patient in the pond, would lift up their , 
nary noses and quack notes of warhing. Oy 
would still be glad to know where humay 
nature finishes and where ducks begin, 

Overhead the sky lies in faint blue vaults 
crossed by misty autumnal streamers; the 
rooks sweep cawing and circling among t] 
tree-tops; a bell is going quick and tink. 
ling: it comes from the little chapel of the 
palace hard by. The old royal bricks anq 
windows look red and purple in the autum) 
sunlight, against gold and blue vapors, and 
with canopies of azure and gray. 

All the people are coming and going their 
different ways this October morning. A slim 
girl in black silk is hurrying along from the 
| wide door leading from the Palace Greep, 

She stops for an instant to look at the shad- 
ow on the old sun-dial, and then hurries oy 
again, and as she goes the brazen hour comes 
striking and sounding from across the house 
roofs of the old suburb. A little boy, play- 
ing under a tree, throws a chestnut at the 
girl as she hurries by. It falls to the ground, 
slipping along the folds of her black silk 
dress. At the same moment two young men, 
who have met by chance, are parting at the 
end of one of the long avenues. The gir), 
seeing them, stops short, and turns back de- 
| liberately and walks as far as the old sun- 
dial before she retraces her steps. 

How oddly all our comings and goings 
and purposes and cross-purposes combine, 
fulfill, frustrate each other! It is like a 
wonderful symphony, of which every note 
is a human life. The chapel bell had just 
finished ringing as Rhoda (for it is Rhoda) 
turned in through the narrow door leading 


| to the garden, and John Morgan, with Doll) 
| beside him, came quickly across the worn 


green space in front of the barracks. 

“Tm glad I caught you up,” panted good 
old John, tumbling and flying after Dolly. 
“So this is your birthday, and you are com- 
ing to church! I promised to take the duty 
for Mr. Thompson this morning. I have had 
two funerals on, and I couldn’t get home be- 
fore. We shall just do it. Dm afraid I’m 
going too quick for you ?” 

“Not at all,” said Dolly. “I always go 
quick. I was running after Rhoda. She 
started to go, and then Aunt Sarah sent me 
after her. Do you know,” Dolly said, 
“George, too, has become so very—I don't 
know what to call it— He asked me to go 
to church more often that day he came up.” 

“Well,” said John, looking at her kindly, 
and yet a little troubled, “for myself, I find 
there’s nothing like it; but then I’m paid 
for it, you know: it is in my day’s work. I 
hope George is keeping to his?” 

“ Oh, I hope so,” said Dolly, looking a lit- 
tle wistful. 

“H’m,” says John, doubtfully; “here we 
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Go round to the left, where you see’ away, came forward to meet her as she hur- 


are. 
those people.” And he darts away and ried from under the shade of the trees in 
leaves her. which she had been keeping. 

The clock began striking eleven slowly “At last, you unpunctual girl!” he cried, 


from an archway of the old palace; some meeting her and pulling her hand through 
ozen people are assembled together in the his arm. ‘Do you know how many cigars 
ttle palace chapel, and begin repeating the I have smoked while you have been keeping 


responses in measured tones. It is a quiet me waiting?” ‘ 
ttle place. The world rolls beyond it on She did not answer, but looked up at him 
ts many chariot wheels to busier haunts with a long, slow look. 

Jeong the great high-roads. As for the flesh “Dear George, I couldn't get away before ; 


and the devil, can they be those who are as- and when I came just now there was some 
sembled here? They assemble to the sound one talking to you. Your aunt came, and 
of the bell, advancing feebly, for the most Dolly, and they staid, oh, such a time! I 
part skirting the sunny wall, past the sentry was so cross, and I kept thinking of my poor 
at his post, and along the outer court-yard George waiting for me here.” 


of the palace, where the windows are green She could see George smiling and molli- 
and red with geranium pots, where there is fied as she spoke, and went on more gayly: 
a tranquil glimmer of autumnal sunshine “ At last I slipped away; but I am afraid 
and a crowing of cocks. Then the little | Dolly must have thought it so strange.” 
congregation turns in at a side-door of the “Dolly!” said George Vanborough, impa- 


palace, and so, through a vestibule, comes | tiently (for of course it was George, who 
into the chapel, of which the bell has been had come up to town again with another re- 
tinkling for some week-day service: it stops turn-ticket); “she had better take care and 
short, and the service begins quite suddenly | not keep you from me again! Come and sit 
as a door opens in the wall and a preacher, | down,” said he. “I have a thousand things 
in a white surplice, comes out and begins in | to say to you.” 

adeep voice almost before theélast vibration “Oh, George! it must only be for a mo- 
of the bell has died away. As for the con-| ment,” said Rhoda, hesitating ; “if any body 
vregation, there is not much to note. There | were to—” 

are some bent white heads, there is some “Nonsense!” cried George, already agita- 
placid middle-age, a little youth to brighten | ted by the meeting, and exasperated by his 
tothe sunshine. The great square window long waiting. ‘You are always thinking 
admits a silenced light; there are high old-| of what people will say; you have no feel- 
fashioned pews on either side of the place, ing for a poor wretch who has been count- 
and opposite the communion-table, high up ing the minutes till he could see you again 
over the heads of the congregation, a great | —who is going to the devil without you. 
square curtained pew with the royal arms, | Rhoda! I can not stand this much longer— 
anda curtained gallery. It was like Dugald this waiting and starving on the crumbs 
Dalgetty’s hiding-place, one member of the that you vouchsafe to scatter from your 
congregation thought. She used to wonder table. What the deuce does it matter if 
if he was not concealed behind the heavy they don’t approve? Why won’t you marry 
curtains. This reader of the “Legend of | me this minute, and have done with it? 
Montrose” is standing alone in a big pew,| There goes a parson With an umbrella. 
with one elbow on the cushioned ledge, and Shall I run after him and get him to splice 
her head resting on her hand. She has a) us off-hand?” 

soft brown scroll of hair, with a gleam of Rhoda looked seriously alarmed. ‘George, 
sunlight in it. She has soft oval cheeks don’t talk like this,” she said, putting her 
that flush up easily, gray eyes and black | slim hand on his. “ You would never speak 
knotted eyebrows, and a curious soft mouth, | to me again if I consented to any thing so 
close fixed now, but it trembles at a word or | dishonorable ; Lady Sarah would never give 
abreath. She had come to meet her friend. | you her living; she would never forg—” 
But Rhoda, who is not very far off, goes flit-| “My aunt be hanged !” cried George, more 
ting down the broad walk leading to the | and more excited. “If she were ever so an- 
great summer-house. It used to stand there | gry, she could not divide us if we were mar- 
until a year or two ago, when the present |ried. I am not at all sure that I shall take 
generation carried it bodily away—a melan-| her living. I only want to earn enough 
choly, stately, grandiose old pile, filling one | bread-and-butter for you, Rhoda. Now I be- 
with no little respect for the people who} lieve she might starve you into surrender. 
raised so stately a mausoleum to rest in for | Rhoda, take me or leave me, but don’t let us 
a moment. There was some one who had | go on like this. A woman’s idea of honor, 
been resting there many moments on this, I confess, passes my comprehension,” said 
particular morning: a sturdy young man, | he, somewhat bitterly. 

leaning back against the wall and smoking| “Can’t you understand my not wanting 
a cigar. He jumped up eagerly when he | to deceive them all ?” Rhoda said. 

saw the girl at last, and, flinging his cigar| “ Deceive them all?” saidGeorge. “ What 
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are we doing now? I don’t likeit. I don’t 

understand it. I am ashamed to look Dolly 

in the face when she talks to me about you. 

Rhoda, be a reasonable, good, kind little 

Rhoda.” And the young fellow wrung the 

little hand he held in his, and thumped the 

two hands both down together upon the 
seat. 

He hurt her, but the girl did not wince. 
She again raised her dark eyes and looked 
_fixedly into his face. When she looked like 
that she knew very well that George, for 
one—poor tamed monster that he was— 
could never defy her. 

“ Dearest George. you know that if I could, 
I would marry you this moment,” she said. 
“But how can I ruin your whole future— 
you, who are so sensitive and ill able to bear 
things? How could we tell Lady Sarah 
just now, when—when you have been so 
incautious and unfortunate 

“When I owe three hundred pounds!” 
cried George, at the pitch of his voice: “and 
I must get it from my aunt one way or an- 
other—that is the plain English, Rhoda. 
Don’t be afraid: nothing you say will hurt 
my feelings. If only,” he added, in a sweet, 
changing voice— if only you love me a lit- 
tle, and will help a poor prodigal out of the 
mire— But no: you virtuous people pass on 
with your high-minded scruples, and leave 
us to our deserts,” he cried, with a sudden | 
change of manner; and he started up and 
began walking up and down hastily in front | 
of the summer-house. 

The girl watched him for an instant—a | 
hasty, stumpy figure going up and down, 
and up and down again. | 

“George! George!” faltered Rhoda, fright- | 
ened—and her tears brimmed over unaftect- | 
edly—*“ haven’t you any trust in my love? | 
won’t you believe me when I tell you I—I} 

—you know I would give my life for you if | 
I could!” 

George Vanborough’s own blue eyes were 
twinkling. “Forgive me, darling,” he said, | 
utterly melting in one instant, and speaking | 
in that sweet voice peculiar to him. It 
seemed to come from his very heart. He 
sank down by her again. ‘“ You are an an- 
gel—there, Rhoda—a thousand thousand | 
miles away from me, though we are sitting | 
side by side; but when you are unhappy, | 
then I am punished for all my transgres- 
sions,” said George, in his gentle voice. 
““Now I will tell you what we will do: we 
will tell Dolly all about it, and she will 
help us.” | 

“Oh! not Dolly,” said Rhoda, imploring ; 
“George! every body loves her, and she 
doesn’t know what it means to be unhappy | 
and anxious.. Let us wait a little longer, | 
George: we are happy now together, are we 
not? You must pass your examination and 
take your degree, and it will be easier to tell 
them then. Come.” 





es ia 


“Come where ?” said George. 

“There are so many people here,” 
Rhoda, “you mustn’t write to me again to 
meet you. You had much better come 
see me at the house.” 

“T will come and see you there too,” said 
George. “I met Raban just now. He wil] 
be telling them I am in town ; he says my 
aunt wants to see me on business. Confound 
him !” 

“Was that Mr. Raban ?” said Rhoda, open- 
ing her eyes. “Oh! I hope he will not tel] 
them.” She led him across the grass into 4 
quiet place, deep among the trees, where 
they were safe enough; for where so many 
come and go, two figures, sitting on a felled 
trunk on the slope of a leafy hollow, are 
searcely noticed. The chestnuts fell now 
and then plash into the leaves and grasses, 
the breezes stirred the crisp leaves, the brown 
sunset of autumn glow tinted and swept to 
gold the changing world: there were stil] 
birds and blue overhead, a sea of gold all 
round them. George was happy. He forgot 
his debts, his dreams, the deaths and doubts 
and failures of life—every thing except two 
dark eyes, a soft harmony of voice and look 
beside him. ‘ 

“You are like Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs with 
out Words,’ Rhoda,” said George. 

Rhoda didn’t answer. 

“ George, what o’clock is it?” she said. 


Said 


and 


LOVERS. 
MIDNIGHT and June: 
The yellow phantom of a moon 
Far out at sea, 
Dark branches arching overhead, 
The river flowing in the gloom, 
And heavy scents of leaf and bloom 
Making it just a joy to be! 


And in the dew, 

Beneath the branches bending too, 
Two faces bent— 

Bent in a swift and daring dream, 
An ecstasy of trembling bliss, 

And sealed together in a kiss— 
And the night waiting passion-spent. 


For this the day 

Swooned from its fiery skies away ; 
For this the night 

Built up its stars and silences; 

For this the royal summer came 
Wrapped in her robes of fragrant flame— 
This moment pausing on its flight! 


Midnight and June: 

A dreaming bird repeats his tune; 
The sea replies— 

Perfume and hush and darkness still, 
But nothing as it was before, 

Subtly and sweetly all made o’er 
With love’s unsealing of the eyes! 
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THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


By EMILIO 


CASTELAR. 


[Pourth Paper. ] 


THE SCLAVIC PEOPLES. 
N our former articles we spoke of the re- 


publican movement among the Latin na- | 


tions; in this we have to consider the repub- 
lican movement among the Sclavonic peoples. 
As the globe moves around its two poles, so 
does Central Europe move around these two 
races; the Latins, in the West, representing 
society as it was in historic times; the Scla- 
yonians, in the East, holding somewhat the 
position held by the Germanic races grouped 
about the ancient Romano-Hellenic civiliza- 
tion whose imperial capitals were Byzantium 
and Rome. For this reason I have turned 
directly from the study of the Latin race, 
encircled by the aureole of tradition, to the 
study of the Sclavonic race, as yet wrapped 
in the mysteries of the future. 
two extremes we shall consider the Germano- 
Saxon nations. The abundance of materials, 
of documents and books, overburdens us 
when we study the Latin nations; the fail- 


ure of these sources of knowledge disheartens | 


us when we come to treat of the Sclavonic 
peoples. Many of them, fast locked in Asiatic 
despotism, give scarcely any outward sign 
of the secret workings of their conscience or 
of their daily life. Our knowledge of these 
tribes is confined to the fevered works of 
foreign writers, wherein two sentiments are 
always exaggerated as the natural fruit of. 
their exile—an exalted passion for their own 
absent land, and a holy horror of strange life 
and ways. I have endeavored, as far as 
lay in my power, to seek the truth amidst 
darkness, even though the darkness be pal- 
pable. 

The Russian empire to-day represents the 


Sclavonie race, and to an understanding of | 


the state of ideas among the Russian people 
our efforts should be mainly addressed. In 
every race some one nation takes the lead, 
and becomes its representative for a time. 
In the earlier stage of ancient history the 


Greeks typitied our Helleno-Latin race, and | 


in its second stage the Romans. In modern 
history, from the end of the fifteenth to the 
end of the sixteenth century, the Spanish 
nation becomes the representative of the 
Latin race; and in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the sceptre passes into 
the hands of the French, who have continued 
to bear it until their recent calamities befell 
them; and now, perhaps, it is about to re- 
turn anew to the nation that wielded it and 
led the van in ancient history—to the Italian 
people, one and independent, allied with 
Prussia, masters of the great city called Rome, 
and holding a monarchical fiefdom in the 
very capital of that vast Spanish empire 


After these | 


| which wrought the sun itself among the em- 
| blems in its crown. 

The same thing has occurred with other 
nations. From its foundation to the Peace 
| of Westphalia the Austrian empire represent- 
|ed in the world the Germanic race. But 
| Since the Peace of Westphalia until our own 

time the representative place has belonged 

to Prussia. And in the Anglo-Saxon race 
| the representation pertained to England for 
| three centuries, until, toward the end of the 
| last century, the divine right passed to the 
young nation which dominates the New 
| World, and by its example summons it to 
independence, while with the light of its in- 
stitutions it dazzles the Old World, and calls 
it to be free. 

And so, to-day, the nation which harasses 
| the tribes scattered on the banks of the Dan- 

ube; which thrusts itself between the Greeks 
and their ancient conquerors, the Turks; 
| which absorbs Poland by force; which sus- 
tains Bohemia in the steady recovery of its 
old autonomy ; which is at once a standing 
| menace to Scandinavia and to Germany, to 
| the empire of Austria and the empire of Con- 
stantinople; which in its onward march dis- 
putes the palm of Asiatic domination with 
all-powerful England; and which glories 
in disciplining under the glaive of its em- 
perors fourteen distinct nationalities, where- 
by it may carry civilization to the Orient and 
| infuse new life into the West—the nation 
which is animated by all these diverse ideals, 
and bears all these vague hopes in its h 
| is Russia, which believes itself called to 
| the sole exponent of all the Sclavonie peo- 
ples of the world. 
| A most clouded problem is this of Rus- 
|sia. The general judgment ot Europe re- 
| gards this vast domain, touching on tne one 
hand Germany, the land of modern ideas, 
and on the other China, the land of antiqui- 
ty—regards this confused agglomeration of 
races almost as unknown to them in reality 
|as were the Germanic tribes to the ancient 
| Romans, as the key-stone of unchangeable- 
| ness, even while a few Muscovite writers 
have already undertaken, with strong and 
| dauntless purpose, a task which will be, as 
it were, a nursery of the most difficult phases 
| of social progress. 
I know of no question in which the salient 
facts are, not merely opposed, but so radical- 
ily contradictory, and in which the contra- 
| diction lacks even terms and means whereby 
| it may be synthetized. According to some, 
|the modern world is even more hapless 
|than the ancient. To the Germanic tribes, 
| scattered along the Rhenish and Danubian 
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shores, the ancients looked for an influx of 
newer blood and freer institutions, as is 
shown by the * Apologies” of Tacitus, where- 
in the course of individual independence is 
traced side by side with the morbid orgies 
of the empire, and in the verses of Lucan, 
when he says that beyond the Rhine the 
principles overthrown by Czsarism on the 
day of Pharsalia and on the night of Philip- 
pi arose again with renewed force, The ad- 
vent of the Goths might have been and 
should have been a healthful renovation for 
Rome. But these Tartars, whose nature is 
as arid as their own Asiatic steppes, these 
Mongols, habituated to obey empires as rot- 
ten as that of Byzantium in its decadence, 
and these Cossacks, savage in their utter in- 
culture, and vitiated by the corroding virus 
of immorality, hoard in their veins naught 
but cankering blood, and in their national 
life naught but a giant despotism, like those 
which have wasted the ancient Orient by 
cruel wars, and paralyzed it by rock-rooted 
theocracies. 

But the gloomy pictures wrought by the 
enemies of Russia are equaled, on the other 
side, by the apocalyptic hopes of the defend- 
ers and friends of Russia. According to 
these, it is reserved for the Russians to fulfill 
the mission forecast in the Hebraic and 
Christian prophecies, and to be the extermi- 
nating angels of arrogant Rome and unclean 
Babylon. Although our age is not an age 
of mystic visions; although none of these 
contemporaneous reformers have cried to us 
from Patmos; nor seen the seven golden can- 
dlesticks; nor beheld the semblance of the 
Son of Man clothed in a white garment, with 
head and hairs white as snow, with eyes as 
a flame of fire, and whose hand held gar- 
ips of stars; nor the throne before whose 
eet glowed a sea of glass, and around which 
shone a rainbow of a thousand hues; nor the 
angels holding the four winds of the earth; 
nor heard the curses which fell, mingled with 
the sound of the judgment trump and the 
roar of the universal storm, like a fiery rain 
upon impure Babylon—upon that great city 
which, corrupted and corrupting, made the 
world drunken with the cup of her fornica- 
tion and maddened it with the old venom of 
her iniquities: although this mighty relig- 
ious apocalypse has not been revealed to 
them, they have, indeed, received a true so- 
cial revelation. And to those who discoy- 
ered no means of overcoming such powerful 
interests, such political hierarchies, the in- 
dustrial aristocracy and bureaucracy brought 
in by the French revolution, the Muscovite 
writers showed, beneath the layers of mud 
imposed on the soil of Russia by a des- 
potism of German origin, the Cossack—no- 
mad like all races called to progressive ends, 
free as the wind on his steppes, individualist 
like the ancient Germans to such a point 
that he could not comprehend either the 
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monarchy or the state itself in any of }; 
forms, and socialist to the point of ignorin 
individual property, and living among }j. 
tribes on the meagre product of the commp) 
labor of all united in interests and in spirit 

Some writer has called the Sclaves. w) 
form the soul of the Russian populatio 
blonde Arabs; and, in fact, behind 
white and rosy complexion, under that head 
of golden hair, in the depths of those b)y, 
eyes, is hidden a soul as poetic as the sou] of 
the Semites, endowed with the same gift fo; 
the expression of poetic ideas in melancho] 
cadences. And if they resemble the Aral 
through their poetry and their music, they 
ditfer from the Arab in their gracious and go- 
ciable character, their universal and cosmo- 
politan spirit. They have a marvelous apti- 
tude for all social studies, and for the acqui 
sition of all human languages. They pass 
readily from one state to another, and sti 
more readily forget the former one, just as 
the Goths of the fourth century exchange 
with singular ease the religion of nature fo 
the religion of the Arian sect, and that 
turn for the religion of the Catholic Church 
Perhaps from this reckless mobility comes 
the reputation for fickleness which th: 
Sclaves have acquired, but which they deny 
calling this fickleness a salutary flexibility 
Their various aptitudes for social life arise 
also from the dissemination of this race ove 
the planet. The Greeks and Latins hay 
lived settled upon the three Mediterranean 
peninsulas, and on the southern coast of 
France. The Germans lived between th 
Vistula and the Baltic, the Rhine and the 
Danube, in regions of uniform character. 
But the Sclaves inhabit the countries fron 
the borders of the Adriatic, eternally Greek, 
to the borders of the Gulf of Finland, eter- 
nally Scandinavian; from the regions of 
classic light, of the arts—regions essentially 
pictorial and sculpturesque, where the art- 
ists of plastic form are inspired—to the inter- 
polar regions, where to half a year of Boreal 
nights reflected on the silvery deserts of ice 
succeeds half a year of grayish days illumi- 
nated by a pallid sun—nights and days 
which invite the concentration of the spirit 
in thought. 

But from this dissemination the Sclaves 
derive continual arguments in support of 
the cosmopolitan character of their race, and 
the synthetic character of their spirit. Ac- 
cording to them the Sclavic race is not like 
the Latin race, more social than individual, 
founder of strong states and of universal 
religions, but always approximating Cwsar- 
ism. Nor is it like the German race, which, 
through its individualist tendencies, its spirit 
of isolation, its denial of natural equality 
among men, is continually approximating 
aristocracy. The Sclaves have within them- 
selves the marvelous equation of liberty and 
equality, of society and the individual, of 
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ll 
the humanitarian spirit and the personal 
spirit, W hich reconciles all that is efficacious 
in socialism for the redemption of the people 
with all that is salutary in individualism for | 
the complete realization of human rights. | 
The Sclaves claim the title of the most truly 
evnthetic race in modern history. The apol- 
ogists of this claim rely upon the following 
considerations : | 

The Sclaves are the-most legitimate chil- 
dren of nature, the purest custodians of the 
Aryan blood. The Sclaves called husband- 
men by the Zend name of aratai, which 
means venerable. In their mythology, es- 
pecially in the Polish, there has never existed 
the barbarous god of war. The poor culti- 
vator of the field is called to be chief of the 
tribe and of the race; and even up to times | 
near our own,.at the close of the Middle | 
Ages, the king could not put on the purple | 
of monarchy without first assuming the 
smock of the farmer. Their cities were 
called vile, which means the common prop- 
erty of the citizens. The jury existed | 
among the Serbs before it did among the 
English. The ideal of the Sclavie society 
is the republican ideal of the Indo-European 
families, which engendered the states of 
Greece and of Italy, but heightened by an 
invincible love of aggregation without any 
loss of personal independence. The Sclaves | 
are, therefore, the people destined to realize 
the great revolution of our times. As the 
religious gospel, which was the prologue 
of our civilization, required the presence of 
the Germans in the West, the social gospel 
requires in the West the presence of the 
Sclaves. They are not, they could not be, 
the militia of despots; they are, and they 
must be, by their temperament and their 
history, the soldiers of revolution. 

These were, in truth, novel theories, which 
changed completely the common idea of Eu- 
ropean policy. The dreamers, the friends 
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society which the absolutists wished to be- 


| witch with ancient superstitions, and sus- 


tain upon traditional bases! 

One of the writers who have contributed 
most in Europe to the diffusion of the orig- 
inal thesis of which I speak is Hertzen, 
who is now dead, after having been for a long 
time the victim and the terror of the Em- 
peror Nicholas and his race. First from 
London, then from Geneva, the Russian 
writer, in a most vivid style, warm with 
faith and brilliant with poetry, issued his 
bold appeals to the Sclavic race to fulfill 
their providential destinies, It seems to me 
tiat I can still hear him repeating, a little 
before his death, his revolutionary struggles, 
his audacious conspiracies. He was short in 
stature, with a large head, long fair hair like 
a Goth’s, clear complexion, light beard, small 
luminous eyes like those of the Huns, which, 
according to Fernandez, so terrified the de- 
generate Romans—all the traits of the North- 
ern races; but he had at the same time, in 
the vividness of his speech, in the warmth 
which animated it, in the strong emotion 
by which he was agitated, in the sudden 
transitions from the sublime to the grotesque, 
in the marvelous variety and the inimitable 
grace, all the warmth and verve of the men 
of the South. To write the story of Rus- 
sian revolution he had written his own 
memoirs, and had done well, because his 
memoirs summed up all the revolutionary 
events which took place in reality, and all 
the ideas which came to light in the con- 
science of Russian thinkers. Hertzen was 
a democrat, a republican, a federalist; and, 
in addition, devoted himself with a special 
energy to the diffusion of the social ideas 
which are destined to accomplish the eco- 
nomic emancipation of the people. 

With such merits, it is scarcely necessary 
to say that he very soon was sent into exile 
in Siberia. Although it was the month of 








of reactionary restorations, have always 
counted upon the help of Russia. They 
hoped that the Cossacks were to eradicate 
revolution, and bring in the armed reign of 
immovable authority and hierarchical order. 
The ideal of the partisans of reaction was 
found in that Russian empire of which they 
had but confused and imperfect knowledge, 
but in which they saw the czar surrounded 
by a luxurious clergy, a strong army; and at 
the feet of the czar hordes of people drowsy 
with the stupid indifference of slavery, ready 
only to move when the clarion of war should 
call them, like the angel of the last judgment 
waking the dead, to hurl them upon the peo- 
ple of the West, to bind them with their own 


chains, under the lash of an authority semi- 
Asiatic through its power and through its 
What a terrible disillusion to find 


origin. 


April when the paternal Russian government 
forced him to undertake his journey, the 
roads were covered with a thick coating of 
| ice, over which the horses of his carriage 
stumbled. Among the numberless priva- 
tions and dangers of this journey it is curious 
to observe the barbarity of the employés, the 
| foulness of the official taverns, the brutality 
| of the gens-d’armes, the lamentations of the 
sub-prefects, who complained of any absti- 
nence in the use of brandy—a government 
| monopoly through which they were inter- 
| ested in encouraging the vice of drunken- 
| ness, which brought them annually many 
| millions ef rubles. 

A people corrupted in heart by despotism, 
and poisoned in stomach by brandy, would 
naturally give rise to official administrative 
There in Perm, on the frontiers 


corruption. 


of Siberia, in view of the Ural Mountains,- 


that these soldiers of authority were the 
most radical among revolutionists, the best | lived a multitude of exiled Poles, under the 
fitted to renew the blood and the life of this | yoke of the infamous Russian bureaucracy. 
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like a cock through the camp: singular mor- 
orders to have no communication with them, | al and physical infirmities, like those whi: h 
at the same time that the governor associa- | are found in the books of Tacitus and Sue. 
ted him with them every Sunday by means | tonius. 

of official tours of inspection. Among the 
exiles he knew one as miserable in fortune 


Hertzen received from the governor strict 


| Therefore I am not surprised that in Rus. 
sia the democratic Hertzen was compelled by 
as he was noble in soul. He had gone from | force to be the servant of the same governor 
France to Poland to assist in the insurrection | who tortured him, and in the same district 
of his fellow-citizens, and was sent from Po- | which was his prison. 
land to Siberia to expiate his crime of patri- 
otism. The wife of this martyr came in the 
winter season, alone and on foot, without 
knowing even the route, guided by a blind 
instinct, like a bird, sustained by love in 
that terrible journey from Polan1 to Siberia, | cipline, slavish in soul, spies by education: 
to join her husband in the solitude and the | with no moral sentiment, with no elevated 
sorrow of exile. The Russian employés rav- | ideas; wearing their duties like a chain, re- 
aged the unhappy territories which they 
governed with depredations more character- 
istic of conquerors than of governors. Among 
the brutalities then common is related that 
incredible one of robbing the Jews of their 
little children, dressing them as soldiers, and, 
at the age when they needed most the affec- 
tion and protection of their homes, giving people directed and ordered not merely by 
them up to the club of the drill-sergeant and | arbitrary power, but by caprice, one day the 
the cold of the camps. Hertzen saw many | Winter Palace was burned. 
from eight to twelve years of age, recently 


This able writer. 
with his restless character, his haughty spit 
it, his innovating and audacious talent, had 
to submit to bureau routine ; drawing up ta- 
bles of statistics, his only companions the 
machines of the service, brought up to dis- 


garding their enforced service as a regular 
profession, and oppressing the peasants who 
fell under their administration, robbing and 
plundering them in a thousand ways, as if 
they were cattle given into the hands of the 
public officers for service or slaughter. As 
an instance of the unnatural obedience of a 


The Emperor 
Nicholas commanded that it be reconstruct- 
recruited, led through deserts of ice, chilled | ed within a year. The work was impossible 
by the frozen winds of the White Sea, their | in the time, but it was commanded, and 
bodies full of wounds and their souls full of | there was nothing to do but to obey. In- 
sadness, falling dead by hundreds on those numerable workmen died of fatigue. This 
desolate steppes. barbarity was criticised in the School of 

From the frontiers of Siberia Hertzen was Engineers by one of the students. The gov- 
transferred to Viatka, where there was a| ernment wished to know who was the au- 
governor who had formerly been a traveling dacious critic. His companions refused to 
mountebank, a condemned criminal and jail- denounce him, and they were all publicly 
bird, whose good chirography and industry | whipped. One of them, to escape from such 
in writing day and night had gained the | degradation, threw himself from the win- 
affection of a powerful Russian functionary, | dow, and was dashed to pieces against the 
who raised him to the dignity of governor— | flags of the court. It is thus that autocrats 
a dignity exercised with the savage and li- | govern. 
centious cruelty of an Eastern satrap. While 


And this government was still more cruel 
this governor was at Perm a noble was sent 


and arbitrary in the persons of its agents 
there, who arrived accompanied by his dog and governors in Siberia. The governor- 
and his parrots. Being compromised by an general, Petel, in every way oppressed the 
eccentric and scandalous intrigue, he was | unhappy peasants, and forbade that their 
condemned to be interned in Siberia, and on | complaints should go to the emperor, opening 
the eve of his departure invited the princi- | their letters on the frontier, and chastising 
pal persons of the city to dine. The ban-| their lamentations as crimes. One of his 
quet was a splendid one, and in the course |} own sons conspired for liberty, and was 
of it a large and savory pasty was served. | hanged. When he was in the chapel his in- 
When they had eaten and praised it, he said, human father entered, and instead of sym- 
“Tt doesn’t surprise me that you like it, be- pathizing with him, angrily abused him. 
cause it was made of the flesh of my dog.” Such is the death of conscience and the suf- 
And with that he threw the still bloody hide | focation of nature among those destined to 
upon the table. be the tools of despotism. The son an- 
Reading the annals of peoples subjected to | swered in these words, 

despotism, the mind is easily persuaded that | “I die for an idea, father—for the hope of 
it engenders among the highest, as among | relieving my country in future of governors 
the lowest, a sort of madness. The Emperor | like you.” 

Alexander died of melancholy; Nicholas, it Such an enterprise was impossible. One 
is intimated, of virtual suicide; the reigning of the successors of Petel built the roads of 
his province by the same proceedings which 
Nicholas adopted to rebuild his palace. An- 
other, without being in holy orders, said mass 





tenance a profound sadness. General Su- 
warrow waked up his soldiers by crowing 
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with all pomp and all solemnity on Sundays 
in his chapel, and in the presence of his arch- 
pishop. Another, whenever he got drunk, 
had volleys of cannon fired in the fortress to 
elute as a great event his divine inebriety. 
And these men believed themselves infalli- 
ble. There was an agent of the administra- 
tion who reported among the dead of a cer- 
tain charitable establishment an officer who 


was dangerously ill, but by some happy | 


chance the patient did not die. His death 
was nevertheless announced, his subordi- 
nates were promoted, and his relatives in- 
herited his lands. When he got well, and 
asked for the restoration of his rank and of 
his estate, the government refused, because 


the official report established at the proper | 


time irrevocably the situation and the state 
of this officer. He lived a good while after- 
ward, although for the government he was 
always dead. 

So it is that the Russian peasants count 
as days of misfortune those when they see 
the engineer officers coming to mark out 
roads, the surveyor to measure lands, the 
priest to inquire as to the sacraments re- 
ceived by their children; and they know 


but one way to avoid these calamities—to | 


give them a few paper rubles, the dry fruit 
of their privations. And there is no fear 
of this corruption being discovered, because 
the law punishes equally the briber and the 
bribed, the functionary who plunders with 
threats and the poor man who is plundered, 
him who is forced to give and him who re- 
ceives the money. Impunity is therefore 
universal. 

From Viatka Hertzen was transferred to 
Vladimir, a city nearer Moscow, this com- 
mutation of exile having been granted on 
the occasion of the journey of the present 
emperor, who was at that time hereditary 
prince. The first two periods of his exile 
had lasted from April, 1835, to January, 1838. 
Having arrived at Vladimir, the awakened 
recollections of his past life, the sentiments 
of his ardent heart, led him to unite his des- 
tiny with a beautiful and intelligent young 
lady, for whom he had long cherished a deep 
affection. She was of his own family, orphan- 
ed of father and mother, poor; living under 
the protection of an aunt to both the lov- 
ers, rich, aristocratic, reactionary, and self- 
ish, who lived shut up in an old palace, where 
the ancient furniture, the smoky family pic- 
tures hanging on the tapestried walls, the 
armorial bearings embroidered on the cur- 
tains, the crystal chandeliers obscured by 
time and smoke, the ornaments of ancient 
porcelain, the old clocks with their mourn- 
ful music, the servants stiff in embroidéfed 
liveries, the old attendants dressed in the 
coat and cape of immemorial usage, the mon- 
keys asthmatic with old age, and the par- 
rots which from old age were losing their 
feathers—all bore testimony of eternal re- 





pulsion to the modern spirit, and of inac- 
cessible isolation from all the ideas of our 
There, in that feudal house, the lovely 
Natalie, deprived of all affection, imagined 
through her servitude another life, other 
sentiments, and other ideas. Just before 
the departure of her cousin for Siberia she 
went to his prison, and in one look revealed 
to him her love, and in letters clandestinely 
written she expressed it. Her aunt discov- 
ered the relation, and was bitterly opposed 
to the idea that Natalie, educated by her, 
should marry a convict, a madman, an exile, 
a democrat, a youth fallen into the disfavor 
of the clergy, of the nobility, and of the ezar. 
Hertzen quietly left his exile at Vladimir, 
went to Moscow, persuaded Natalie to meet 
him in a place designated beforehand, and 
took her off to his place of exile, where they 
were united in marriage before God and man. 
This love was soon blessed by the birth of a 
son, who came to complete the joy of these 
two ardent and enthusiastic souls. 

In 1839 his exile ended, and he was allow- 
ed to go to Moscow, where he found his old 
friends devoted to the work of philosophic 
thought and hopes of reform. It was a sin- 
gular case, and one which is difficult to com- 
prehend among Western peoples. This rev- 
olutionist, always persecuted, was always an 
employé. In Viatka he had been attached 
to the government of the province in the 
section of statistics; in Vladimir, in the 
office of the official journal. The Russian 
newspapers of that time merit especial no- 
tice. Under that strong censorship, and 
the necessity of concealing every liberal 
thought, the nation was silent and gagged ; 
but, in compensation, the government wrote 
without restraint, and poured torrents of 
ink over the people, as if to obscure their 
conscience. Nearly every minister had a 
newspaper, and every governor of a prov- 
ince also. To edit them they made levies 
of writers, retaining those who showed, if 
not a good style, at least a good orthog- 
raphy ; and their whole editing consisted in 
following blindly the official countersign. 

Searcely returned from exile, Hertzen’s 
father obliged him to go to St. Petersburg, 
where the Minister of the Interior reserved 
for him another position, in the bureau of 
heraldry. Moscow is the capital of Russian 
tradition, the capital of Russian thought ; 
St. Petersburg is the capital of the Russian 
bureaucracy, the capital of the German em- 
pire placed above the Muscovite spirit, which 
never has ceased to revindicate its ancient 
predominance. In consequence St. Peters- 
burg is a city of spies, of secret police. 
There the waiter at a café who lights your 
fire is a spy, the barber who induces you to 
talk while he is shaving you and dressing 
your hair, the washer- woman, the mer- 
chant. The banker upon whom you have a 
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| letter of credit watches your correspondence 
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like a spy. Spies follow you, fasten them-| people turns this lance against his Joy, 
selves upon your acquaintance, invisibly | and dethrones him. As the tyrant has op. 
watch your sleep. They are like the air| pressed human nature, nature takes up 
which surrounds you perpetually. Hertzen | him tumultuous vengeance. As he has eo) 
happened to speak one day of the statue of | rupted all consciences, he does not find 
Peter the Great, which rose darkly defined | adversity a conscience pure. The most 1 
against the snow before the door of the ho- | versal and most human sentiments flee fro, 
tel, and called to mind the first ery of lib- | the bosom of his family. His wife despises 
erty uttered at the foot of the statue. An | him, his son abhors him, his father curs 
expressive sign imposed silence upon him, |him. In his own bed lies conspiracy. His 
recalling to him the danger of such conver- | life may have been one of omnipotence anq 
sations in the residence of the omnipotent | of pleasure, but his death, that beginnins 
emperor. A few days afterward, when he lof immortality to great souls, is misery and 
had forgotten the matter, a gendarme came | pain. Studying the end of despots, I hay: 
to his house, and commanded him to follow. | been sure of the immortality of man, th; 
Taking him in a sledge, he conducted him | eternity of human life, because it is in thei 
to the presence of the Director-General of | agony that justice begins for them. Roman 
Police, who brusquely threatened him with | history is the experimental physiology of 
a new exile to Siberia. “ But why?” asked | despotism. Augustus, who dies in his bed. 
the astonished employé, who could not im- | dies with a sardonic smile on his lips, with 
agine the cause of this new punishment, | cold skepticism in his heart, believing his 
horrible for a married man with children. |empire a farce, his life a comedy, his end 
“For having credited and divulged the | the exit of an actor. Tiberius expires, fle: 
news that a gendarme, an employé of the | ing from the Senate and from his conscience: 
imperial police, robbed and killed an inof-|in the house of Lucullus, smothered under 
fensive passer-by in the streets of the capital | the pillows of his bed, without knowing to 
three nights ago.” | whom will descend the crown which was 
“ But if all the world is talking about it ?” | like the bridal ring with which he had wed- 
replied Hertzen. | ded the earth—already hearing the noisy de- 
“Such intelligence is offensive to the ma- | light occasioned by the news of his death in 
jesty of the emperor and the credit of the | the court and in the streets. Caligula is 
government,” answered the general. wounded among Asiatic comedians, and ex- 
The worst was that Hertzen had not] pires begging in vain for mercy from his 
spoken of the matter to any one in St. Pe- | executioners. Claudius is poisoned by his 
tersburg, but had written it in a letter to his | own wife. Nero wished to save his life to 
father, and this letter cost him deep humili- | change from a Cesar to a singer, to pass 
ations, family troubles, and long banishment, | from the throne to the theatre. He digs his 
and the miscarriage of his wife, who had | own grave to occupy a little time, begs of 
been startled by the visit of the gendarme, | his companions that they shall kill some on 
and the delay of her husband to return, | else to show him how to die; he weeps and 
whom she imagined already condemned to | supplicates until, after a great effort, he 
the mines of Siberia—a punishment worse | passes a sword through his throat and dies 
than death. These persecutions, after all, |in desperation and shame. Galba falls as- 
showed the remorse of the emperor; and | sassinated in the streets, and his head, sep- 
what punishment could there be for despots | arated from the trunk, rolls through the 
if it were not for the remorse that torments | mire like a stone in a sewer. Otho commits 
their consciences and the danger that threat- | suicide. The glutton Vitellius flies with his 
ens their lives? They smother the spirit | butcher and his cook; he takes refuge in a 
of man; they silence the voice of thought; | porter’s lodge ; he falls into the hands of his 
they extend solitude over conscience; they | enemies; denies his name and his person; is 
quench the light of ideas. There are no | dragged by the neck with a long rope; is 
parties in their empire; there are no con- | conducted in the midst of the insults of the 
troversies in their academies: all believe | people, who rain stones and filth upon him, 
what one believes; all pray publicly to God | to the banks of the Tiber, where they tram- 
for the very person who oppresses and de-| ple him to death with their feet. If Ves- 
grades them. The empire is in peace be- | pasian died drunk, Titus, his eldest son, died 
cause it is in silence. But suddenly a con-| of melancholy, in his litter, weeping like a 
spiracy of the palace, of the barracks, or | woman, imagining he heard the threatening 
of the seraglio bursts forth. The courtier | of thunder in the clear heavens, assailed by 
who on his knees kissed tremblingly the | visitations of infernal terror. And Domitian, 
feet of the oppressor draws a dagger and | thi@second son, died wounded in the stom- 
strikes him; the wife who abandoned her- 


} 
D 
y 


ach by his domestics, struggling with a 
self to his caprices pours a few drops of | crowd of freedmen, pretorians, and gladi- 
poison in the cup of his debauch; the pre- | ators, who insult him, spit in his face, strike 
torian who brandished a lance at the doors | him, torture him, and kill him with howls 
of his palace to ward off the wrath of the | of rage and derisive laughter. And thus 
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pe a 
have died for more than a century the des- 
pots of Russia, for humanity lives under in- 
evitable laws. Peter III. is persecuted by 
Catherine his wife, the Pasiphae of the 
North, the coarse fury of crowned sensuality. 
When he was in prison the very men who 
promised him liberty poisoned him in secret 
in a night of debauch, in an orgie of min- 
vled blasphemy and brutality. When Peter 
felt the first effects of the poison he turned 
furiously upon the assassins. They knew 
that there was no time to be lost, and as- 
sailed him like a mad bull, overcame him in 
spite of his Herculean efforts, threw him to 
the ground, falling all about him in his 
death-struggle, until they killed him with a 
thousand wounds, mashing his head against 
the floor. The next day the afflicted em- 
press deposited in a magnificent catafalque 
the body of her husband, dressed in the uni- 
form of a Russian general. The Russians 
have a custom of kissing the lips of the 


corpses of their friends. The masses kissed | 


the corpses of the czars. When they kissed 
the lips of Peter III. they drank the poison, 
and sudden swellings appeared on their 


mouths, so corrosive was the liquid and so | 
implacable was the loving spouse of the | 


czar. Paul I. died in the same manner. His 


| cause these die exhausted where there is no 
lliberty? And these victims inspire in his 





| conscience, whether they will or no, a crowd 
| of remorseful terrors. 
The circumstances which we have re- 

counted prove how full of apprehensions is 
| the life of a tyrant. Alexander Hertzen had 
| written to his futher that one of the repre- 
| sentatives of the despot assassinated people 
lin the streets at night. By this Hertzen 
\rendered himself liable to the implacable 
|punishments of despotism, because in this 
| way he disclosed his incorrigible tendencies 
| to criticism, which is revolution in the con- 
|science and the spirit. But his exiles were 
|singular ones. He was treated like a prodi- 

gal son of a monarchical and aristocratic 
|family. He passed from one employment 
| to another in his long and involuntary jour- 
|neys through all the territory of Russia. 
| From the Ministry of the Interior in St. Pe- 
tersburg he went to the Council of Regency 
at Novgorod. In vain did one of the most 
estimable princesses of Russia interest her- 
|self for him. Nicholas was inflexible, and 
jhe was compelled to abandon the capital 
| and start for the provinces. 
The Counselor of Regency was a sort of 
| minister of the governors of provinces. Evy- 


servants, his domestics, his courtesans pulled | ery morning the counselors had to put on 
at the strings by which this savage was | their uniforms and their swords and go to 
strangled. Alexander, after having been | the reception of the chief, who came in, 
the friend and the enemy of Napoleon; after | dragging his sabre and making reverences, 
having attempted to divide with him the | to sign the different documents drawn up 
quarry of Europe; after having witnessed |the day before, without ever taking the 
the burning of Moscow and the victory of | trouble to read them, and without permit- 
Paris; worn out in body by indulgence, and | ting any commentary upon them, although 
in spirit by mystic visions; calling himself | they imagined themselves the members of a 
now a Messiah, now a minister of the venge- | deliberative assembly. Hertzen, who filled 
ance of God, and now a criminal lashed | various positions, performed the duty of the 
by the torments of conscience; seeing that | inspection of police; and as he himself was 
the greatest empire of the world, which car- | under the surveillance of the police, he was 
ried in its diadem the diamonds of the poles | submitted to his own inspection. Every 
and in its sandals the sapphires of the Med- | week the report came to him, which his sub- 
iterranean, the most numerous horde of | ordinates left blank through respect for him, 
serfs known to modern history, still were | and he wrote himself always these words, 
not enough to satisfy his ambition nor to | “ Employed in the service of the emperor.” 

mitigate the thirst of his desires—shut him-| In this position he was enabled to do im- 
self up like a hermit in the country, and | portant service to two classes of beings equal- 
died there, in the manner of Titus, among | ly unfortunate—the serfs and the sectaries. 
possessions and terrors, half mad, furious These latter are peasants who, dissenting 
against himself, jealous of himself, without | from the official religion, betake themselves 
belief in humanity or hope in God. Nich- | to the deserts throughout Russia to save the 
olas, in our own recollection, when he re- | faith of their souls, the treasure of their be- 
ceived the news of his reverses, and recog- | liefs. The sectaries of Novgorod believed in 
nized the weakness of his empire, when his | direct revelation, and in the assistance of 
physician hung to the bridle of his horse to a pure spirit which communicated immedi- 
keep him from going to a review on a ter- ately with them. Paul I. wished to know 
ribly cold day, and told him that in his con- the old chief who in his time presided over 
dition the ride would be suicide, went out | this tribe. The old man presented himself, 
desperately in search of death. What won- | and as it is a mark of respect among his peo- 
der, then, if those who died in this way | ple to remain covered, he did not take off 
lived in fear of the words and the letters of | his fur cap. The barbarous czar took it as 
their vassals? Is not each vassal a victim, | a mark of disrespect, and commanded that 
and is not each victim a walking corpse, they should send him to Siberia and burn 
without conscience and without soul, be- the village where he harbored. One of his 
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ministers, several days after, threw himself | 
at the feet of the emperor and told him that 
they had not complied with either order, 
awaiting the calmer confirmation of the 
ezar. He did not confirm them, and the 
sectary was shut up in a convent, where the 
purity and abnegation of his life were a 
source of great edification to the gluttonous 
and drunken Muscovite monks. Persecu- 
tions increased the number of the sectaries. 
The young republican was able frequently to 
show favor to these innocent people, and to 
relieve them from great annoyances. 

It was more difficult to afford any protec- 
tion to the field laborers, because in effect- 
ing this it was impossible to avoid quarrel- 
ing with the nobles. Nevertheless he af- 
forded such protection as was in his power; 
but what could he do against the fatal press- 
ure of institutions? A female serf entered 
the dining-room with a tea-pot of boiling 
water, and the governor’s child, in going 
out, stumbled against her and burned his 
hand. What punishment could the master 
invent for this involuntary fault? That of 
retaliation. He commanded her child to be 
brought, a boy of twelve years, and plunged 
his hand into boiling water. 


The military colonies were a creation | 
worthy of the sinister fancies of the Middle 
Ages—all the delirium of despotism above, 
and the horrors of servitude below. At 
their head was one of those generals who 


in themselves contained all the vices of the 
Muscovite empire—the ferocity of the Tar- 
tar, the pride of the Mongol, and the indif- 
ference of the German drill-sergeant reduced 
to a machine by the discipline of the great 
Frederick. He was called Araktcheief. He 
had an insolent and vulgar mistress, who 
beat her serfs, and they assassinated her. 
The despot wet his handkerchief in the 
blood of the woman, placed it near his 
heart, and swore to take a terrible venge- 
ance. Although the assassin was his own 
cook, it was long before the latter was dis- 
covered. In the mean while the prisons 
were filled with guiltless people, and their 
bones were broken continually upon the 
rack. Even passers-by were seized and tor- 
tured with the rack and the knout. The ty- 
rant, in his savage wrath, indulged in horri- 
ble cruelties. He suspected a poor innocent 
woman, and subjected her to torture in the 
very palace where he lived. The unhappy 
creature was pregnant, and begged for pity, 
not for herself, but for her unborn child. 
There was no pity. Under the torture of 
the rack she died giving birth to a child— 
murdered before its life began. 

The spirit of the young democrat burned 
in the presence of these sad examples of 
despotism. One day when he was in the 
palace of the governor a peasant woman 
presented herself to beg for mercy from a 
sentence which had been passed upon her 


enemies 


to leave her only son and be banished for 
life to Siberia. But as Hertzen could do 
nothing for her, he presented his resignation 
of an office which could only be exercised 
by the cruel, and could only bring profit to 
extortioners; and he went back to Moscoy 
under the surveillance of the police. 

His life in Novgorod was a sad one. Fre. 
quently he was attacked by hypochondria, 
which saddened all those who surrounded 
him. Natalie naturally suffered most. 4 
woman essentially affectionate in natu 
wishes to reduce the entire life of her lover 
or of her husband to sentiment, to shut 
him up in her inmost heart, and to make 
of love the only earth, the only heaven of 
the loved object. As all her felicity con- 
sists in the domestic circle, she imagines it 
possible to abridge in this way the widest, 
the most expansive and multiform life of 
man. One who has her existence outside 
of herself, in the shelter of another heart, 
in the warmth of a sentiment, needing th: 
light of cherished eyes more than the light 
of day, and the breath of love more than 
the air of heaven, does not comprehend 
that there should be for a man any othe 
world than the world of home, any other 
care than the care of the family, any other 
life than that of the affections, the recollec- 
tions, and the hopes which are for her es- 
sential to existence. She is a creature of 
love, and therefore a creature of jealousy. 
She desires that her ecstasies should ly 
shared by the man whom she loves with 
that sublime egotism without which sh 
considers love a vanity and _ falsehood. 
Therefore, when she sees that politics 01 
science absorbs much of the life of man, 
politics and science take plastic forms in 
her imagination, and become lovely rivals 
that snatch away from her the affection 
which she jealously demands, like an intol- 
erant worship offered to the divinity of her 
love. Natalie was a woman of extraordi- 
nary merit. She had exchanged a palace 
for exile, a rich inheritance for an exalted 
passion. Her affection toward Alexander 
was so great that she lost in his arms, and 
in the continual communication of his ideas, 
the religion learned in the cradle and prac- 
ticed at home. She took down the little 
Byzantine altar full of Greek saints, she ex- 
tinguished the lamps which burned before 
the altar, she silenced the prayers upon her 
lips, the ancient faith in her heart, and em- 
bracing the philosophic ideas of her hus- 
band, changed all that poetry and those 
legends perfumed with incense, embellished 
by history, accompanied by the solemn mu- 
sic of the Greek liturgy, and adored through 
ages and ages—she exchanged all these 
for the rude formulas of the Hegelian sci- 
ence of her husband. Such is woman. She 
surrenders to her lover heart and conscience, 
faith and hope; and without him she does 
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not wish for heaven, and with him she be-| barracks, with her nationalities bound and 
lieves She can find happiness even in hell. tortured, with her different races bowed un- 
In this state of exaltation Natalie complain- | der the lash, Hertzen breathed freely, and 
ed that Alexander should be sad in Novgo- | felt the revolutionary sentiment reviving 
rod when she was in Novgorod, who only and growing when he saw the uneclipsed 
lived for him, and in whose love had van-/| shining of thought in conscience, and the 
ished even her religion and her faith. serene flow .of speech from lips without 
It is true that the morals of the schismatiec gags; saw the press bloom like a tree di- 
Greek clergy were little fitted to maintain urnally renewed, scattering leaves freighted 
faith in pure hearts. Hertzen narrates in| with ideas, universities discussing all the 
his memoirs the death of a servant of his, | various systems which fog the world of 
accidentally drowned. Father Ivan was the | science, and from the tribune, that high 
name of the priest of that locality. When moral mountain, heard the noble aspira- 
ihe corpse was lying cold in his presence, in | tions of peoples embodied in admirable dis- 
the midst of the religious ceremonies for the courses, the masses gathering at the polls to 
repose of his soul, Father Ivan asked for lend greater force and impulse to the move- 
something to eat, and especially for some- ment of civilization toward its natural end— 
thing to drink. At the moment when he the realization of justice. He never wearied 
left the house with the corpse, intoning | in the enjoyment of this marvelous spectacle, 
the verses of the ritual, he interrupted his until to his eyes his former life, passed in 
song to ask if the funeral supper would be a_ servitude, in silence, in misery, in the per- 
good one. He had the custom of drinking | secutions of the police, in the slavery of life 
at all religious festivities until he fell dead | and of thought, seemed like a dream of death 
drunk on the floor. The peasants would | in the shade of a rotting sepulchre. 
then pick him up like a sack, throw him; Then Hertzen felt a great passion for the 
in his cart, and leave the reins on the neck revolutionary propaganda in his country, 
of the mule; and this animal, more intel-| and believed that, in spite of the severe 
ligent and less ‘vicious than the Lord’s orthodoxy of the Russian Church, and the 
anointed, took him instinctively, without) semi- Mongol, semi-German despotism of 
need of a driver, to his house. As a gener-| the court, in the Cossack race there were 
alrule, his spouse welcomed him in a similar | still traits of independence—individualist 
state of alcoholic beatitude. The only strong | qualities, an intensely personal spirit, brill- 
head in the family was the daughter of | iant faculties—which rendered it capable 
the holy pair, who would toss off enormous | of a rule as liberal as that of the American 
glasses of brandy or rum, and never lose her people. Hertzen considered the Cossacks a 
grave and serene stolidity of deportment any species of Continental Saxons, restless, war- 
more than if her head had been made of stone. | like, nomad; hearing always a voice which 
Drunkenness was not the only vice of the | whispered liberty to them, and which im- 
holy father; he was also accused of an in-| pelled them forward as if to the destruction 
ordinate fondness for the property of others. of some old empire and the construction of 
Hertzen says he carried this eccentricity to some new society. And if the Cossacks ap- 
the point of robbing his own sacristan. The | peared to him in this light, the Sclaves were 
immorality of his life was not compensated | something more—through their municipal 
by any brightness of intelligence. He knew | genius, their community of property and of 
no Greek, no Latin, and could with difficulty instruments of labor; through their mixture 
mutter between his teeth some unintelligible | of the most individual independence with 
prayers. He frequently shocked the cred- the most social spirit (qualities derived from 
ulous peasants by assuring them that the their privileged nature)—the people best 
prayers which he uttered and the masses fitted to found upon new bases of solidarity 
which he said were not worth a glass of | and of harmony the economic life of modern 
brandy. We can not but admire the Rus- | democracy. 
sian clergy. | In his opinion, what these people wanted 
After 1840 Alexander Hertzen went to Mos-| was a voice to awaken them—a clarion 
cow, where, through the death of his father, | which, resounding in their ears, would call 
he received a rich inheritance, and from Mos- | them to life and to the struggle for justice 
cow to St. Petersburg in 1845, where he was in society. After having assisted at the be- 
compelled to have recourse to all his social ginning and the end of the revolution of 
influence to obtain a passport to go abroad. | February in Paris, Alexander Hertzen re- 
When he left Russia, with her absolute em- | tired to London, and there began the pub- 
peror at the summit and her hordes of serfs lication of a newspaper in Russian and in 
at the base, with her demoralized and intol- | French, called the Tocsin. At this great dis- 
erant clergy, with her army at the service of | tance a Russian newspaper seems a matter 
any despotism, with her police who filled | of little interest to an emperor sitting on a 
with espionage every retreat from the do- throne so lofty; but it was not so. The 
mestic hearth to the shop of the barber, | cursed sheet fell into his hands as if it rained 
with universities governed by soldiers like from heaven, He found it in his garden, in 
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his palace, in his bed-chamber. It seemed 
as if every gust of wind blew it to him. 
Nicholas felt keenly the publication of this 
sheet, which denounced all the brutalities 
of his government. He felt it through for- 
eign kings and peoples, through the Rus- 
sian emigration wandering through Europe, 
through bis own people, to whose ears he fear- 
ed that the word might arrive, creative of 
new thoughts. When Hertzen asked for the 
first time his paggport of the Emperor Nich- 
olas, the emperor with his own hand wrote 
in pencil on the margin, “Too soon.” The 
powerful influence of the Princess Olga Alex- 
androvna, the sister-in-law of Orloff, at one 
time the mistress of George IV. of England, 
and directress of the conspiracy which assas- 
sinated the Emperor Paul I., gained the pass- 
port for him. How Nicholas must have re- 
gretted having allowed the escape of a man 
who bore to the knowledge of foreign na- 
tions the revolutionary germs deposited by 
nature and by history in the bosom of Rus- 
sia! He ordered him to return, and natural- 
ly Hertzen refused. He then confiscated all 
the property which he had in Russia. The 
blows of Hertzen redoubled as the wrath of 
Nicholas increased. The emperor must have 


believed, as Philip I. believed, in his right | 


of eminent domain over the life and the soul 
of his vassals as czar and as pope. It is re- 
lated of Philip II. that, having some scruples 
in ordering an assassination, he put them to 
rest with the thought that the life of his 
vassals belonged to their king. It is cer- 
tain that in virtue of an analogous train of 
reasoning Nicholas sent certain detectives 
to London against the revolutionary writer, 
with more of the air of assassins than of 
judges. The new ideas, in spite of the iron 
hand which weighed upon the consciences 
of the Russians, had extended so far as to 
create another secret police face to face with 
the secret police of the emperor. Hertzen 
knew the imperial detectives, who, with pre- 
tenses of friendship, surrounded him in Lon- 
don. He once invited one of them to drink 
with him at a tavern, and when the rascal 
was indulging in the highest flight of revo- 
lutionary eloquence, Hertzen drew out a 
photographic portrait made in St. Peters- 
burg, at the foot of which were written these 
words, “A spy of Nicholas.” It is easy to 
imagine the surprise of the poor wretch. 
At the death of Nicholas and the accession 
of the new czar the persecutions became less, 
and the opposition of Hertzen was also mod- 
erated. The law of the emancipation of the 
serfs captivated him, and gave rise in his 
mind to new hopes of the grand ministry of 
the Sclavic race in the modern world. From 
London he next transferred his journal to 
Geneva. 

In his Swiss retirement he diffused revo- 
lutionary ideas, and with them the hope of 
a true renovation of his race, and, with this | 
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| example, of all Europe. While he was , 
gaged in these earnest occupations the ) 
litical congress of Geneva took place, whic , 
was called a peace congress, and became a 
republican congress. Revolutionary repy, 

sentatives from all the peoples united in t] - 
assembly. One of the first invited to the 
council of the new dogmas was the Russi 
writer who had so labored for the diffusi: , 
of these dogmas in desert steppes and among 
primitive races. Notwithstanding his ~ 
lutionary character, Hertzen declined to as- 
sist at the revolutionary congress, and ex.- 
cused himself with reference to the Russiay 
question, thinking that the democrats of th 
West could never be just toward his nation. 
and toward the hopes which his nation, w- 
known to the world, retained in its heart. 
He was not deceived. The novel preten- 
sions of renovation from Sclavie muniecipali- 


VO- 


| ties and the Cossack blood seemed too ambi- 


tious. They excited great opposition, or at 
least great surprise, among the revolutionary 
men of the West. A German exile uttered 
in the Congress a vehement discourse against 
the Sclaves in general and against Russia 
in particular. He bitterly criticised thei 
Cossack pope, mitred and on horseback, 
with a sabre at his belt and the cross in his 
hands; his religion, with its contempt of 
any other faith, based on a haughty ortho- 
doxy; his hordes of people, hungry and cold, 
cherishing the hope of continual feasting in 
lands of beneficent warmth; their histori: 
pretensions to represent in the bosom of a 
savage barbarism the ancient and pur 
Greek spirit; their hordes of Scythians, 
half beast, half human, commanded by rene- 
gade Germans, a continual menace to the 
Western civilization; their ogre - generals, 
archi-Asiatic, reared in the desert to prepare 
new Mongolian, ‘Tartar, and Calmuck inva- 
sions ; their Messianic pamphleteers, brought 
up under the lash of the police, servile imi- 
tators of Western culture in form, and ene- 
mies of that culture in substance, who put 
forward as the hope of the world the bar- 
barous Russo-Sclavic institutions, stained 
with the corrosive gangrene of primitiv: 
and brutal communism. 

It is evident that Hertzen had justly fear- 
ed the Western democrats. This discourse 
did not succeed in being read, because such 
an attack upon a people roused all the peo- 
ples and produced universal protests; but 
being afterward printed in Brussels and 
scattered profusely, written in a style full 
of dazzling imagery, and with those salient 
tones natural to the German humor, the dis- 
course of Borkheim attained great success 
threugh its presentation of the folly of a 
people in the torments of slavery, and under 
the sceptre of autocrats, not only refusing 
redemption, but even pretending to be itseli 
Messiah and Redeemer. 

Hertzen spoke with a certain contempt 
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of the men of the West. He found among | 
all of them traces of the precarious position | 
which the majority of writers hold in our | 
eountries. He considered them gifted with 
prilliant but eccentric faculties, lacking the 
miversal aptitudes which he discovered in 
jis Sclavic race. Nevertheless this ardent 
enthusiasm for his race never induced him 
to share in the ideas of the Pan-Sclavists. 
These involved the necessity of combating 
the German culture brought in by the reign- 
ing family, of closing the period initiated in 
st. Petersburg contrary to the ancient Rus- 
sian spirit, of reviving the national life with 
its pure democracy and its Byzantine Church, 
freeing it from the Germanism unfortunately 
imported by Peter I. into the midst of a 
people whole in their originality and pure in 
their manners. Hertzen believed also that 
Russia possessed general elements of civili- 
zation and progress. The individual and 
social nature of the Cossacks; their sense of 
personality ; their passionate love of socie- 
ty; the patriarchal farm life; the workshop, 
an association of laborers where each work- 
ed for all and all for each; the common life 
of the farm; the reunion of the peasantry in 
assemblies ; the reunion of the assemblies in 
self-governing cantons—all these character- 
istics, improved by the modern spirit of lib- 
erty and equality, the product of so many 
ages of spiritual elaboration, might serve as 
the revelation of a new era in history. In 
Hertzen’s opinion the Sclaves, with their 
restless and eager disposition, their enter- 
prising and audacious will, as sensitive and 
fantastic as they were strong and brave, 
lacking in spontaneity, and having a surplus 
of the spirit of assimilation, communicative 
without ever losing their own character, and 
original without losing the universal human 
spirit, are of all the peoples of Europe the 
best adapted to pass from the ancient auto- 
cratic regimen to the new federal rule, and 


to solve, without sacrificing the individual | 
to society, or society to the individual, all | 


social problems. 





archy of the Ptolemys and the Augustuses 
inspired the Eclogue, the true voice of na- 
ture in the midst of arbitrary combinations 
of despotism, and the tyranny of the Czesars 
drove the historian Tacitus to draw the pic- 
ture of the Germans independent in their 
woods, and emancipated from society for 
the better preservation of their individual 
liberties—a blessing stolen from Rome by an 
eternal dictatorship, and lost through an in- 
curable weakness—so when we were all 
complaining of the military despotism tri- 
umphant in the heart of Europe, it was a 
consolation and hope to refresh and elevate 
the spirit, faint and thirsting for faith, in the 
pure life of the fields, with their patriarchal 
nomad race, enjoying in the midst of priva- 
tions the inestimable treasure of liberty. 
But we must admit that these patriarchal 
customs, this life in common, this community 
of labor, this absence of all individual au- 
tonomy, is not only the property of the Cos- 
sacks disseminated in the Russian empire ; 
it belongs as well to all primitive races, to 
all societies in the innocence of infancy, to 
all nomad peoples, to all those ancient and 
distant epochs of complete fusion between 
man and nature in which the soul is fast? 
ened to the earth as an embryo to the womb. 
We must fall very low before peoples like 
the Helleno-Latin, who have given taste to 
humanity, who have produced civil law, 
who have rendered the human spirit divine 
with their idea of the Word, who have edu- 
sated nomad races in social religion and dis- 
cipline, who have brought to the modern 
world the great cultivation of the spirit 
contained in the Renaissance, and to modern 
society the principles of justice contained in 
the French revolution—before they can stoop 
to take as their ideal those social states 
through which the aboriginal tribes passed 
during the distant ages of their long history. 
And what I say of the Helleno-Latin race, 
I repeat of those Germanic races who have 
founded individual liberty in their munici- 
palities; who have brought forth the mod- 





These aspirations are not without illu- 
sion. The Russian publicist traced this idea 
in the times of the French empire. That 
eclipse of the human conscience appeared to 
him eternal night. The revolutionary peo- 


ples, after all their marvelous crusades for | 


liberty, were wrapped in a brutal sleep at 
the feet of despotism. Like spectres came 
back those last days of the ancient society, 
in which the citizens raised altars and ren- 
dered vows and offerings to the Cesars who 
freed them from the oppressing weight of 


ern conscience in the Reformation; who 
|have educated the Puritans, the apostles 
and the martyrs of democracy; who have 
| given to the world the jury and the Parlia- 
|ment of England, the federation and the 
republic of America; who have illuminated 
|the modern conscience with philosophic 
| ideas—labors which would be called sterile, 
j and faith which would be called barren, if 
Pitres this large series of ideas there did 
|not exist the social idea called to redeem 
| the fourth estate from its economic servi- 


their liberties. In such degradation the| tude, without any encroachment upon the 
people, brutalized and vicious, asked cach fundamental human rights to which we owe 
other, whenever a fresh effort was made to| the full possession of our being and pleni- 
wake them to liberty, “What is liberty ?” | tude of our life. 


We have seen something analogous in the 


In philosophy Hertzen belongs to the ex- 


Western civilization in those days in which | treme left of the followers of Hegel: nature 
Hertzen wrote his books. And as the mon-| for the only existence, the present life for all 
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life, the movement of ideas for the only ideal 
This is his science. 


thedrals. 


of God in the conscience, nor the hope of 
immortality in the soul. 


lieved the contrary—that souls, deprived of 


these great principles, fall collapsed in the 
mire of the earth to be trodden by the 


beasts that perish. Give to man a great 
idea of himself, tell him that he bears God 
in his conscience and immortality in his life, 
and you will see him rise by this fortified 
sentiment of his dignity to reclaim those 
rights which assure him the noblest inde- 
pendence of his being in society and in 
ature. 

Alexander Hertzen had proposed to him- 


self to move the Russian world with the | 


most extreme ideas of the West, and to move 
the Western world with ingenious para- 
doxes in regard to the Russian. To his nat- 
uralism in philosophy, to his socialism in 
politics, he united a clear understanding of 
the physical sciences and a brilliant study 
of modern literature. He shines as a writ- 
er by his variety of tone, by his neatness of 
diction, by his apt antitheses, by the mar- 
velous flexibility of his speech, and his apt- 
itude for joining without discord the gro- 
tesque to the sublime through his knowl- 
edge of the delicate shades of ideas and gra- 
dations of style. If he frequently pushes 
his principles to extremes, it is not to be 
wondered at. The Englishman, the Ameri- 
can, the Swiss, who have lived always amidst 
the realities of politics, understand the ob- 
stacles, and do not propose to destroy them 
with legends and dreams, but with practical 
and positive reforms. The people in prison 
fill their jails with fancies. Hertzen him- 
self says that the Sclave resembles the Arab 
in cradling himself often on the wings of 
his songs. He shows the qualities of his 
race also, cradling himself in illusions and 
dreams. He was a poet, naturalist, philos- 
opher; and although he sacrificed every 
thing for politics, he was never a politician 
in the true sense of the word. But at all 
events he has revealed the unity of the mod- 
ern spirit in showing that even in the heart 
of that Russia which appears an immense 
desert of ideas, under the Byzantine Church 
and the German autocracy, the Muscovite 
noblesse, the army of Cossacks and of Tar- 





. | tars, and the bureaucracy of mz 
You will not seek in it 
for any absolute principle; it is a continual | ward universal liberty. 
procession of shadows which go and come 
like the danse macabre of our medieval ca- 
When I contemplate these scien- 
tific systems, life in them appears to me a 
river without source and without issue, roll- 
ing its waves eternally through a purpose- 
less channel. The world of the future needs 
an ideal. An ideal can not be without ideas, 
and ideas can only be found in the uncon- 
ditional, the absolute. I have never be- | rocks. 
lieved that to dethrone the kings of the 
earth it was necessary to destroy the idea 


I have always be- 


whines, the 


. . . . Te 
still flourished irrepressible aspir 


ations to- 
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T was growing every moment more evident 
that a storm was coming on. Thick, rag. 
ged clouds hid the sun, the air had fallen cea. 
denly from sultriness to a damp chill, and y 
wind was beginning to moan over the Water 
and shriek up among the hollows of the shor, 
It occurred to Raynor Dare, who for 
the last half hour had been lying on his ba k 
watching the clouds change from white to 
gray, from gray to lurid and dun, that if he 
wanted to escape a drenching he would do 
| well to turn his steps toward shelter.  Jys; 
as he lazily raised himself the sun for an jn- 
stant broke out in full splendor through a 
torn cloud, and on the once again lighted 
beach the young man saw another shadoy 
thrown beside his—a shadow that moved 
and lessened. He turned hastily in the di- 
rection whence it came, and saw at a little dis. 
tance a woman slowly walking away. No 
very uncommon or surprising apparition, cer 
| tainly, on the beach of a crowded watering- 
| place; but Dare gazed eagerly after her, nor 
ever moved his eyes until she was entirely 
out of sight. Her face, of course, had been 
| hidden from his view, but the charm lay in 
her movements, whose slow grace seemed as 
much an outgrowth of nature as the sway of 
| the leaves or the dip of the waves. She did 
| not walk like a human being, he said to him- 
| self, but like an animal—a wild creature of 
the woods that had never had its motions 
| curbed or trained. Doubtless this fancy was 
| somewhat aided by a leopard-skin, which had 
| probably served her for a seat, and which she 
| now carried half wound around her, half trail- 
jing behind. But Dare’s quick artistic imag- 
| ination needed little suggestion to help him 
build up a whole picture where many had 
| Seen but the faintest outline. 
| He began to wonder who she was, where 
| she had been, whither she was going. The 
| last question was easily: answered: to the 
| hotel, to be sure. He should see her, then, 
at dinner; and with that he became con- 
| scious that the dinner hour must be close 
at hand. Looking at his watch, he found 
it even so; whereupon he leisurely rose 
from the ground, picked up his hat, cleared 
it of a small but varied insect colony which 
| had effected an entrance in the course of the 
morning, and walked off without wasting 
more minutes in speculations on his un- 
known neighbor, 


j» But the minutes already wasted had just 


lost him. Before he could quite reach the ho- 
tel the rain came down in torrents that soon 
made of him, in a double sense, a running 
fountain, shaking plenteous showers on all 


} sides. In all the worse humor that there was 
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no one to blame but himself, he rushed to his | instance, whether Mr. Leighton is alive or 

room to get himself into dry clothes, and pres- dead?” said the lady, giving him a rather 

ntly came down to dinner, late, hungry, a/ coquettish side look out of her handsome 

little « ross, and completely oblivious of what | eyes. 

had filled his thoughts half an hour before. | Dare cast one rapid glance at her before 
But not for long. As he raised his eyes to | answering, readily enough, 

survey the table extending down the room “T am quite sure, if it were a possibility, 

they were caught half-way by a face nearly | Mr. Leighton would be here —with Mrs. 

( pposite him—the face of my Lady Leopard, | Leighton.” 

is he said to himself on the first instant, ac- “Very politely turned,” she said, with a 

knowledging on the second that he had sel-| laugh; adding, coolly, “ That possibility has 

dom seen so beautiful a woman, never one | been over these five years.” 


as striking. And yet striking and beautiful From such a beginning conversation pro- 

vomen were by no means rare in Raynor| gressed with little difficulty. 

Dare’s experience. | “Why did I not see you at dinner?” ask- 
It was certainly a remarkable face. Yel-| ed Dare, presently. 

low was every where the prevailing tint: on “ Probably because I was nearly ten miles 


the round, smooth cheeks; in the hair, which | away. Who has just come in, Mr. Dare ?” 
had no shade of auburn, still less of flaxen, | for Dare’s eyes, fixed on the door, had given 
put was purely a rich, dark yellow; in the| a sudden flicker. ‘“ Ah!’—leaning forward 
eyes, Which opened with a gleam of hot sun-| to look—* Miss Leroy. You saw her at din- 


light from under the full, heavy lids. ner ?” 
“Tf mankind is made of the dust of the “Yes, I saw her.” 
earth, here is surely a specimen of the gold- “ What does that mean, I wonder ?” 
dust variety,” thought Dare, smiling to him- “That I did not hear her. Has she no 
self, his eyes drawn almost uncomigeiously | voice ?” 
again and again toward his beautiful neigh- “ None to speak of.” 
yor. “I wonder who she is? How odd I “ With, you mean ?” 


don’t hear her speak !” | “So I do; for it’s only a whisper at the 

The oddity, if such it was, continued. Not| best. Conversation is not considered Miss 
once during dinner did he hear her voice. He | Leroy’s forte; in fact, she never speaks ex- 
was coming to the conclusion that she must | cept when she is spoken to.” 


be dumb, when the gentleman beside her ad-| “Good child! Who is she ?” 

dressed her, and Dare saw her lips move in “ She is—Miss Leroy, a creole from some- 
reply, but even then he caught no sound of | where, and that is really all I can tell you,” 
words. | said Mrs. Leighton, with a little Frenchy 


When she went away he discovered that he | shrug. “Shall I qualify you to ask for in- 
was no longer hungry, and soon left the table | formation direct ?” 
too. He sauntered through the parlors, and “Tf you will be so kind,” answered Dare. 
wandered up and down the piazzas and drive-| Mrs. Leighton had not expected to meet 
way, with the half-acknowledged purpose of | with so ready an assent to her mocking pro- 
getting another glimpse of her; but she was | posal. But after one blank moment she ae- 
nowhere visible. ‘ Haven’t the leopard | cepted the situation, and presented the young 
family a habit of taking agsiesta after din-| man to Miss Leroy. 
ner?” said Dare to himseMy with a laugh. Miss Leroy made the centre of a group, yet 

sehind which of those awnings does she | a little apart. People were standing and sit- 
make her den, I wonder?” But he soon| ting about, talking with each other and look- 
tired of regarding the long rows of win-| ing at her. Into this circle Raynor Dare 
dows, and went off on a ramble that lasted | penetrated, and straightway bore out from 
the whole afternoon. | it the silent divinity, to the evident conster- 

It was quite dusk when he returned. The | nation of the adorers, who, in their astonish- 
sreat saloon was full of people, and Dare did | ment, stopped short in what they were say- 
not tarry over his supper, but speedily made | ing. 
one of the crowd. Here he found an ac-| ‘“ By Jove!” young Fallon broke the pause. 
quaintance, or, to speak more accurately, an | “ You know it’s the first time she’s danced 
acquaintance found him. Mrs. Leighton was! since she came. By Jove!” And, having 
a showy brunette, rather thin and not too | rounded the circle of his reflections, he re- 
young, but handsome still. She had known | treated within himself. 
Dare’s elder sister rather intimately years be- | “‘ Who is the fellah?” demanded Captain 
fore, and seemed to consider herself as there- | Davis, with a certain lofty contempt some- 
by possessing a sort of claim on the brother. | times noticeable among “ the Regulars.” 


Dare responded to her empressement with| Noone could answer. Alas for fame! Not 
some polite commonplace about his famil-| one of the half dozen knew the artist Raynor 
larity with her name. Dare. 

“Oh, indeed! I am so well known to Meanwhile, however, the poor artist, quite 


you? Are you quite sure you know, for unaware that he was at once ignored and 
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contemned, was whirling most, deliciously 
about the room with a partner whose equal 
he had never had in all his life before. 

* Ah, this is waltzing!” he exclaimed, im- 
pulsively. “I think I never knew what it 
really was till now.” 

Then, with an amused 
recollection of Mrs. Leighton’s words, he ad- 
dressed her more directly 


She did not answer. 


*T shall claim you just as often as you will 
let me, Miss Leroy,” he said. “ I suppose you 
dance a great deal here,” with a sort of jeal- 
ousy of her previous partners. 

“The others do. 
since I came.” 

‘And that was—may I ask when ?” 

“T hardly remember 

“But,” said the artist, really puzzled, “I 
should have thought you one to be passion- 
ately fond of dancing. 


I’ve not danced before 
weeks ago.” 


We are generally in 
love with our own perfection, you know. 
You, of all others, to be so indifferent !” 

“Tt was not worth the trouble.” 

* Ah, you are too cruel,” said Dare, natural- 
ly flattered by what her words implied. “If 
you are going to be so in future, I shall beg 
you to make an exception—in my favor.” 

She lifted her eyes and looked at him very 
deliberately before answering, simply, “ Yes.” 

“Well, that is frank enough,” thought the 
young man. Ordinarily, in such a speech he 
would have detected only the ruse of a fin- 
ished flirt, or a school-girlish artlessness lit- 
tle enough to his taste; but here was some- 
thing so distinct from either, so peculiar to 
herself, that while forbidding him to pre- 
sume upon it, it piqued him more than the 
most studied coquetry could have done. He 
had pleased her fancy, evidently, but per- 


haps this careless admission of her prefer- 


ence was only another phase of thes same 
feeling that had prompted her words a min- 
ute before. Perhaps concealment was not 
“worth while.” It was likely enough. If 
ever a woman was a law unto herself, that 
woman She lived her 
own life after her own fashion, making no 


was Leonie Leroy. 
effort of any kind, and ignoring those myriad 
small bonds by which most people have 
agreed to fetter themselves, with an indif- 
ference that seemed almost like unconscious- 
ness. 

All this had the greatest charm for Ray- 
nor Dare. He found a wholly new and fas- 
cinating study in this strange beauty, this 
strange character—absence of character, 
many would have said, but not so he. That 
conversational lack on which Mrs. Leighton 
had animadverted did not appear to him a 
defect. Her quiet he was sure was positive, 
not negative; it did not merely rest, it abso- 
lutely refreshed and quickened his percep- 
tions. He told himself that she was as per- 
fect as a full-blown lotus flower, a completed 
chord of music, a still, gorgeous, tropical sun- 
set. And secretly he resented that her voice 
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should have been called a whisper—her voir. 
which was too much in harmony wit} 
self to have any thing of hissing or hars). 
ness, which, singularly low-pitched, was ner 
fectly clear and sweet, the one tone whj 
could fitly come from such lips. 

Something of this was in his mind as } 
talked with Mrs. Leighton one day about 
certain lady whose speech was rather stron 
than sweet. 


1 hey 


“Who wants a woman to have 
like a stump orator’s?” said he. “If g) 
speaks loud enough for one to hear, that 
sufficient.” 

Mrs. Leighton detected the unconscioy 
emphasis, and divined its cause. “ Paradis; 
Regained!” she said, with a little snee 
There had come to be a kind of fencing 
match between the two, and sometimes they 
played without foils. ‘“ Adam and Eye 

! By-the-way, M 


undisturbed spooneyness ! 

Dare, why will artists paint a fair Eve? 
always fancy her a sort of yellow-brown 
don’t you?” 

“Tt is not improbable,” answered Dar 
gravely. The point had drawn blood this 
time; he was not a little stung by her pen 
tration, but he was skilled in concealing his 
wounds. ‘“ We are not told,” he continued 
Eder 


i 


“of so much as a summer-house in 
and the sun does play the deuce—saving 
your presence—with the complexion. Wit 
ness my hands, which have lost that lil 
whiteness in which my sister used to tak 
pride.” 

“They are not bad hands, for all that 
said Mrs. Leighton, critically surveying tl 
hands which Dare had stretched out with 
mock sigh. “Take care they 
worse than sunburn on them.” 

“Oh!” said Dare, “then you did see th 
paint yesterday, after all, and are taking this 
opportunity to administer a delicate rebuk 
I'll revenge mygélf by not sending you an ex- 
hibition-card when the summer’s over.” 

Mrs. Leighton looked at him meaningly, 
but said nothing. She had meant a goo 
deal more than paint, as Mr. Dare very well 
knew. Metaphorically speaking, Miss Lero 
was on his hands. By this time their inti- 
macy had become at all tea-table gossip 
standing dish, whose smack of uncertainty 
never lost its zest. Was it friendship, o1 
flirtation, or something deeper yet? « Which 
was playing with the other? or was it both 
or neither? The collective wisdom could 
not say; it was difficult to understand two 
such peculiar people ; but one thing at least 
was evident, that they were always togeth- 
er. Miss Leroy no longer made the mut 
centre of a worshiping circle; a daring in- 
vader had carried off the idol, and, most won- 
derful of all, had taught it speech. Raynor 
Dare had found the soul in the statue, as a 
friend told him one day. 

“ And some of us would give a good deal 
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for your secret,” he added. “How have you 
managed it ?” 

“What ?” said Dare. “ I don’t understand | 
ou.” 

‘To evolve mind from matter, to put it 
metaphysically. People have been heard to 
say that, with all her beauty, Miss Leroy 
was—was—” 

“Was what ?” 

“Pon’t look like that at me: it wasn’t I. 
Well, was—forgive the profanation—stupid.” 

Dare gave a short laugh. ‘ Did you ever 
know an uncommonly beautiful woman who 
hadn't plenty of that kind of compliment? 
Miss Leroy, on the contrary, has one of the 
most appreciative natures I ever met.” 

“ Appreciative ? Of what, for instance ?” 

“ Well—of art.” 

“Of art or-—the artist ?” 

“ Nonsense, Graham,” said Dare, for a won- 
der betraying that he was nettled. “I did 
not expect that sort of thing from you.” 

“My dear fellow, we breathe out what we 
breathe in, and that is what I have been 
breathing in for a long while; at least drink- 
ng in every evening with my tea.” 

“The tea and the tea-drinkers be—hang- 
ed!” politely said Dare, pausing before a 
stronger word, and crushing his hat rather 
savagely over his eyes, as he went to join the 
subject of the conversation. 

Fortunately for his temper, he was uncon- 
scious of further comment pursuing his re- 
treating form. 

“Do you see that ?” said one of a group of 
men lounging on the piazza that overlooked 
the grove road. 

“Am I blind, do you think?” was the 
amiable reply. 

“Tsay, that Dare’s what I call going the 
pace. Give you two to one it’s a match, 
Norris,” put in a horsey youth, who, since 
his arrival, a few days before, had scarcely 
opened his mouth save for such mystic ut- 
terances as “odds” and “running.” 

“Tnever bet except on a certainty,” grave- 
ly replied the young Bostonian he had ad- 
dressed. 

The other stared with an uneasy sense of 
being “chaffed,” but not quite making it 
out, held his tongue. 

“You might find this a pretty safe thing, 
though,” remarked Lockwood Van Ruyn, 
“if what somebody was saying to-day about 
Dare is true.” 

“What was that?” 

“That there’s a pretty little fiancée some- 
where in your Boston backwoods,” respond- 
ed Van Ruyn, who was a New Yorker. 

Mr. Norris raised his eyebrows very high 
indeed. 

“You call that a safe thing, do you, Mr. 
Van Ruyn? All Ican say is, J wouldn’t give 
much for the pretty little fiancée’s chances.” 

Yet Mr. Norris’s inferences were not neces- 
sarily correct. He did not sufficiently con- 


sider that Raynor Dare was an artist, and, as 
such, not to be judged in some things by the 
ordinary standard. Beauty is, as a rule, all- 
powerful over the artistic temperament, for 
the time at least. “She is a pretty woman,” 
says man in general, lights his cigar, and 
passes on. “She is a goddess!” cries the 
artist, and throws himself down before the 
shrine to burn incense; which, however, 
equally with the cigar, is apt to end in smoke. 

Had Dare ever tried to explain to himself 
the precise nature of the attraction that 

drew him to Miss Leroy? That some very 
strong attraction existed wasevident enough. 
He was with her constantly; in all the pleas- 
ures that fill morning, noon, and night in a 
summer resort, in a crowd or alone together, 
his acknowledged place was beside her. He 
had danced with her when she would dance 
with no one else; he had explored with her 
woods and rocks and valleys innumerable ; 
he had made a dozen different studies of her, 
from the merest scrawled sketch to an elabo- 
rate life-sized head, still in progress. What 
did all this mean? Where did the mischief 
lie, in art or—nature ? 

Some people can scarcely perform the sim- 
plest action without instinctively trying to 
trace it back through all its windings to the 
farthest source of thought and motive; oth- 
ers never attempt an analysis, but take un- 
questioningly what the gods provide them, 
and are always equally astonished when, for 
the thousandth time, the inevitable result 
comes. Such people have an existence made 
up of surprises, some of them agreeable and 
some quite the reverse. Raynor Dare was 
eminently a person of this sort. None lived 
a fuller life in the present than he, but he 
looked very little forward or back. 

Dare’s ill humor had been left behind with 
those who had caused it, and he had spent 
a very pleasant afternoon. They had set out 
with the intention of having a long ramble, 
but it was rather hot, and they got no farther 
than a great tree at the end of the grove, 
where Miss Leroy, nothing loath to spend the 
hours, sat down, Dare lying still at her feet, 
too deliciously idle to look at the book open 
before him, moving only as the shadows 
moved, and gazing up at the flicker of blue 
and green above his head, gazing oftener still 
at the face that came between. Dare had a 
magnificent capacity for laziness when he 
chose to indulge it, and this afternoon his 

, mood was so exactly suited that he almost 
audibly execrated a drive and supper-party 
to which they were under bonds. But as 
they had positively promised to join it, they 
had no choice but to go back. They had 
not gone far when Miss Leroy remembered 
that she had left her fan on a stone under 
the elm-tree. The fan was rather a curiosity 
in its way—too much so to lose—and Dare 
went back for it. He was not away five 


minutes, but when he rejoined Miss Leroy 
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he tound her reclining in a glorious ease| tion. “Bet you what you like t 


hat’s t 
that looked as if it could not have been | Leroy stake, then,” said he. 

stirred for a cen‘ury past. She had thrown| “ Ca va sans dire,” muttered Norris, short 
down her leopard-skin rug on the spot where | The curtain rose at length on th: 


las 
he had left her, and was half sitting, half | scene. There was one great stir and 


leaning forward on one arm. The thick| as every body bent eagerly forward; thep 
branches made a background and frame-)| breathless stillness followed. 
work of black shadow every where except A tropical forest was disclosed in al] 
where one gap let the sun stream fully down | luxuriance of leaf and tangled, scarlet sti 
on her uncovered head, striking out the| ted vines. Acting on the hint furnished 
rich gold of her hair and the tawny yellow | Dare’s sketch in the grove, they had | 
of the leopard-skin that covered the stump} the background in a ‘heavy shadow ¢| 
behind her. threw out with striking effect the gron) 
‘Don’t move! don’t move, Miss Leroy!” | front, on which a strong light had been eo 
implored Dare, as he caught sight of her.| centrated. A leopard lay crouched on t 
“ That pose is magnificent ;” and seizing his | ground, just dead, the last agony evident j 
pencil and note-book, he began dashing off | the glare of the distended eye and the rigi 
a kind of artistic short-hand. ity of the outstretched claw. Over h 
“They will be gone,” said she, but with-| the only portion of her visible, rose a won 
out stirring. | an’s head, resting lightly on his. The fa 
“So much the better,” langhed Dare.| was not lifted, but the eyes looked out an 
“We can follow them. I must and will} up as if on the new life to which they ha 
have this.” | just opened—the life which had just left 
But his hieroglyphics were soon finished; | savage body beneath her. Under the ho: 
so the minute of grace the party had seen fit | light those eyes shone with the same yello 
to accord did not need to be a very long} gleam that glared from the dead leopari’s 
one, orbs, and his tawny spots blended with t! 
It was now the height of the season at} lengths of tawny hair half covering the 
Beachview, and the season was a gay one.| The group had been so admirably plann 
The event of the moment was a theatrical | and draped, that single shaft of light was » 
representation, preparing under an amount | telling, that the illusion was absolutely start 
of mystery that added very much to the| ling. In that whole gazing crowd there wa 
general curiosity. The performers seemed | not a sound nor a movement; even appl 
to have been sworn to secrecy; an outsider} was forgotten until the curtain had s} 
could not get so much as a word about the| them out. Then a thunder burst fort! 
nature of the affair or the cast of the com-} the piece was persistently, almost angi 
pany. But it was whispered about that|encored, but to no good. Raynor Dar 
Miss Leroy was to take a part of some sort, | when he settled it for the finale, had count 
and this put the finishing touch to expecta-| ed on its making the hit of the evening 
tion. On the great evening, by the time} his anticipations had been more than t 
the audience were seated and the programmes | filled, and he was too wise to risk an aut 
in their hands, the excitement had become | climax. 
quite explosive. | “It’s of no use,” said Van Ruyn; “they 
The entertainment was divided into two| won’t give it to us again. Miss Leroy isa 
parts, each containing a sparkling little one- | piece of still-life, with a vengeance! how sh: 
act drama, sandwiched between various} looked the part! But—a leopard? no very 
charades, tableaux vivants, and such like, all| complimentary ancestry—eh, Norris ?” 
more or lesssuccessful—and rather morethan| ‘ Worse than our common forefather, th 
less; for the thing had been carefully done, | water-rat ?” asked Norris, with his nose it 
and the spectators were in a mood to be| the air in a manner suggestive of a quit 
pleased with the pains taken for them. But | contempt for creation in general. 
as the evening wore on, and two-thirds of Mrs. Leighton that evening had played a 
the programme had been played out, certain | brilliant part, and to have it overshadowe: 
faces kept their first expectant look. Some-| by Miss Leroy’s later and greater success 
thing was evidently being waited for. | stung her with a double sting. It was Ray- 
“Tsay,” burst forth Stoughton, the horsey, | nor Dare’s doing, was it? He and Miss 
on a sudden, “ Miss Leroy hasn’t.shown, aft-| Leroy were to have every thing their own 
erall! Bet you two to one ’twas a mis—” | way, then? She revolved dark thoughts as 
“*Beauty and the Beast: a Darwinian | she went to her not too tranquil couch ; but 
Version,’” interrupted somebody, who had | her tossings gave her no aid. Yet her re- 
been studying the last item on his pro-| venge was very near, only it was to come 
gramme. “I wonder what that can be?| quite by chance, after all. 
Have you any idea, Norris ?” | “Mrs. Leighton, I haven’t heard you sing 
“Something of Dare’s getting up, they | for an age,” said Lockwood Van Ruyn in 
say,” was the reply. the parlor the next evening. “Do give us 
Stoughton received a sudden illumina-| something to-night.” 
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“What shall it be?” 
ward the piano. 

“Something to please Mr. Dare, in ac- 
knowledgment of the honor of his presence,” 
said somebody, rather pointedly; for the art- 
ist’s exclusive preference had caused all the 
cliques to make common cause against the 


said she, moving to- 


deserter. 
: “And what does please Mr. Dare ?” asked 
Mrs. Leighton, turning to him. 

“ Moore’s Melodies,” answered Dare, quite 
at random, for he did not like Mrs. Leigh- 
ton’s singing. 

A bright thought oceurred to that lady as 
she turned over the music sheets. Here, 
thrust upon her, was the very opportunity 
she had vainly sought—a cut that would be 
both plain and pointed, yet neither too ob- 
viously. Mr. Dare liked Moore’s Melodies, 
and she had been specially requested to sing 
something to please Mr. Dare. She would 
certainly do so. 

“Something to please Mr. Dare,” she re- 
yeated, with a peculiar accent that somehow 
awakened expectation, and forthwith began 
the little song, “ Believe me, if all those en- 
dearing young charms.” 

Having nearly finished the second verse, 
she made an obvious pause, fixed her eyes 
on the corner where Dare sat with Miss Le- 
roy, and then sang, rather slowly and very 
distinetly, the last two lines : 

“As the sunflower turns on her god, when he sets, 

The same look which she turned when he rose.” 


The hit was so palpable! Every body 
instinctively began talking together, to cov- 
er the too-evident sensation, and Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, saying, with admirable unconsciousness, 
“T hope it pleased Mr. Dare,” rose from the 
piano. She would sing no more that even- 
ng. She had made her hit now, and was 
not going to weaken it. 

Dare was inwardly burning in one of those 
rages he could sometimes get into. If he 
had spoken at that moment, it is to be feared 
the company would have been astonished by 
some forcible English. As it was, he had 
just sense enough left to keep his mouth 
shut. There was one comfort—that Miss 
Leroy had probably not understood it, he 
thought, glancing at her. But—what did it 
mean ?—she was looking at him, a smile, too 
soft to be scornful, in her eyes and on her 
lis. 

“Upon my word, I believe she has under- 
stood, and—and doesn’t mind !” said Dare to 
himself. 

It certainly looked like it. It looked like 
something else, too—something that took 
the sting out of Mrs. Leighton’s revenge, that 
made the young man forgetful of every 
thought in the world save one. He felt his 
head going round, his breath failing. For 
a moment the lights and the moving throng 
turned dim about him; then, commanding 



















































himself by a 
Leroy. 

“T believe I am stifling here,” he said, ab- 
ruptly. “ Won’t you come into the air ?” 

So they went out together, followed by a 
whole battery of eyes. 

“Do sunflowers love the dark ?” said one. 

“When they take their sun with them,” 
rejoined another. 

Little enough it mattered to either of the 
truants what kind remarks were being made 
about them. It was not precisely of the 
company in the parlor they were thinking, 
as, avoiding the straggling promenaders be- 
fore the house, they walked up and down 
the still, dark avenue, flecked by a few 
scattered gleams from the windows. The 
night was oppressively quiet; the trees 
hung heavy, not seeming to stir so much as 
a leaf; the only sounds were a faint tinkle 
of music from the parlor, where they had be- 
gun to dance, and an occasional low, trou- 
bled bird-note. 

“A storm is coming on,” said Dare. “I 
suppose that is what makes me so—so rest- 
less to-night.” 

Did he really suppose so? Perhaps: the 
heart of man is as often deceitful as desper- 
ately wicked. 

Presently a few drops of rain came down ; 
then, without farther warning, it suddenly 
began to pour. 

“ What’s to be done ?” said Dare, stopping 
within the comparative shelter of a thick 
tree, and looking beyond up at the black 
heavens. “I suppose we can’t stay here, 
and I won’t go back to those stifling rooms. 
Besides, you would be drenched before we 
could get there. I have it! we are close by 
the studio; suppose we go in, and see how 
your portrait looks by lightning flashes? 
That will be an interesting experiment in 
art.” 

What Dare called his studio had been a 
sort of grain or vegetable loft, standing at 
one end of the garden. Finding it possess- 
ed an admirable light, he had caused the 
rubbish to be cleared away, and filled it, 
instead, with that litter so varied and, to 
the uninitiated eye, often so useless, apper- 
taining to artists. 

He pulled forward a chair for Miss Leroy, 
and then proceeded to strike a match, for 
the lightning flashes were not yet numer- 
ous enough to make much impression on the 
darkness of the night; after which he sat 
down before the portrait he had spoken of. 
It was very nearly finished now. Dare had 
spent a great deal of trouble on it, and had 
hitherto been not discontented with the re- 
sult of his labors; but now he studied it with 
a clouded brow. 

“Unsatisfactory enough,” he muttered, 
half aloud; “ but what else could I have ex- 
pected?” looking at Miss Leroy. And it 
might well seem a hopeless attempt to fix 


great effort, he spoke to Miss 
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i upon canvas the spell of a beauty which “You have saved my life,” she murmured: 
more than ever to-night defied the painter’s 








“it belongs to you now, Raynor. Oh, Ray 
nor, I love you!” 

If Raynor Dare had been culpably eare. 
less hitherto, he was being fully punishes 
for it now. With at least a great part of his 
nature he was very much in love with this 





art with a glow, an intensity, that almost 
stupetied the sense. 








Dare got up and went to her. 
: “You are not human to-night, Leonie,” he 
} said. ‘“ You are living that old life over 
again. Don’t you feel the jungle breath in 









































girl, whose hands were trembling on his, th, 
t your hair ?”—and he laughed as he lifted one | warm, soft touch of whose lips was thrilliy 
? . . . . . . . 5 
yi ’ of the heavy tawny coils dropping across his blood; this girl, whose clinging hold |, 





her throat, but the laugh sounded unnat- 
ural— ‘or. the storm: is it the storm? 
There is something terrible about this 
brooding. You are so still! You only look 
at me. Leonie, your eyes are killing me—a 
slow, delicions— 











found so sweet, yet whom honor bade hi 
put away from him. He could not speal 
neither words nor voice would come. This 
prolonged silence aroused her; she looke 
up in his face, and something she saw ther 
made her own change. She drew 
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zi His voice had been falling lower and slow- from his arms, and stood up before him, 
- er with the broken words, but, as she moved calmly, steadily looking at him, without 
j slightly, he started and passed his hand over shade of that confusion which a woma 
a his eyes in a bewildered way, like one only might naturally be supposed to feel und 
; half awakened from a dream. the circumstances. All the embarrassment 
} : “What have I been saying?” he asked, of the situation seemed to have been trans 
+4 abruptly; “ what nonsense ?” ferred to him; it was his tongue that falter 
f ; “ About—the storm,” she said, slowly. ed, his eyes that fell. And still she looked 
ms * The storm—yes, the lightning is so heavy | at him, waiting. 
Box Y in the air. I wish *twould come and get it “ Miss Leroy,” he said at last, in a low, un- 
as over. I believe I am beginning to have even voice, “this is the bitterest moment of 
it ‘nerves,’” he said, with a short, contemptu- my life. I deserve to suffer; I might hav 
ous laugh. known my danger before—it was too late 
a He threw himself down again before the and I had come to love you passionately.” 
portrait, but this time he did not look at it; | His voice grew fuller, and he made a step 
he covered his eyes with his hand, and sat toward her, but checked himself at once as 
silent. Miss Leroy did not speak either; he went on speaking. ‘“ Before I met you, ! 
she sat quite motionless; her face had taken there was a woman—” 
a sort of gray shade very unlike its usual Hitherto she had not interrupted his stam- 
1; warm, golden pallor. mering by so much as a sign, but at that last 
| After a time the heavy rain ceased; ithad word she started back; her eye glanced 
: been too violent to last long. A wind had wildly round the room, and falling on het 
| risen, and was tearing the black clouds own portrait, with one of those sudden 
apart; the storm was not over; it would movements peculiar to her she turned upo 
come on again, perhaps in the night, for the it and literally rent it in pieces, stabbing it 
' air was still weighed down with the light- again and again with a still fierceness terri- 
j ning, but for the present the rain was over. ble to see. Then she dropped the knife she 
‘ There was nothing to prevent their return- had caught up, her hands clinched them- 
ing. selves, and her eyes narrowed till each was 
Miss Leroy rose and went toward the nothing but a line of yellow light, as she 
door. As she passed the window a sudden said, very slowly, 
‘ gust came in, and catching the end of a lace “Tf I were what you have sometimes call- 
: mantle she wore loosely over her shoulders, ed me, I would tear you like that.” 
e whirled it straight above the candle. Ina And opening on him the sudden blaze of 
‘ moment it was blazing; in another Dare’s her splendid eyes, she had left him alone 








hands were plunging recklessly into the 
flame as he wrapped around her a heavy 
piece of drapery lying fortunately near by. 

It was all the work of less than a minute, 
over almost before she had realized what 
had happened. The mantle hung in shreds, 
and portions of her light muslin robe were 
scorched and blackened; but the fire had 
not touched her beauty by so much as a 
floating lock of hair. One of Dare’s hands 
had suffered considerably, but of that he was 
as yet unconscious ; he still held her in his 
arms, pressed close against his breast. 

Suddenly she bent her head and kissed 
the hand that had been burned for her. 


before he could collect his scattered senses. 
The storm did come on again in the night, 
with lightning and thunder that might we’ 
have distracted timid people. I donot knu 
if they were more timid than the others, bus 
there certainly were three persons in the b0- 
tel who did not enjoy very peaceful slumbers. 
With a knapsack on his shoulder and his 
left arm in a sling, Raynor Dare left Beach- 
view House the next morning before any 
body but the house-maids and the boot- 
blacks were stirrimg. So, at least, he sup- 
posed ; but as he walked down one of the 
avenues leading to the water, what was his 
surprise, not to use a stronger word, to be- 
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jold Mrs. Leighton pacing back and forth 
with a quick, restless step! 

What mischievous chance had sent hith- 
rat so unlikely an hour, the very person 
whom, with one exception, he would most 
wish toavoid? Little use to ask that now: 
he must put the best face possible on his ill 
In k. 

Mrs. Leighton’s astonishment, as she turn- 
ed and saw him, appeared fully to equal his 
own. 

“Mr. Dare!” she cried: “what on earth 
brings you here at this hour ?” 

“Nay, Mrs. Leighton,” answered the art- 
ist,“ what on earth and in heaven brings 
you here at this hour ?” 

“Oh, the thunder—or something — gave 
me a sleepless night, and I fancied the early 
morning air might make my head better. 
But, good gracious, Mr. Dare! you have hurt 
vour arm !” 

' “Yes, lwas awkward enough to—bruise 
myself a little.” 

Mrs. Leighton’s quick ear marked the 
almost imperceptible hesitation, and it in- 
creased her curiosity. 

“Indeed? what a pity! but very fortu- 
nate it was not your right arm.” 

“ Particularly so,” replied the artist, glad 
of an opportunity to make the explanation 
that must come sooner or later. “That would 
rather have interfered with the little sketch- 
ing tour I promised to make with a friend 
down at B This fellow”—touching his 
left arm—‘ can afford to take his own time 
to get well, and will do it just as soon on 
tramp as in the house; but to go off on a 
sketching tour with the painting arm in a 
sling would be something like ‘ Hamlet’ with 
the part of Hamlet omitted.” 

“Going away, really? One of us will 
miss you very much, Mr. Dare.” 

“Thanks!” said the artist, as pointedly 
as she had spoken; “but I dare not flatter 
myself that Mrs. Leighton will retain me 
long in her remembrance.” 

This time it was Mrs. Leighton’s turn to 
wince. For reasons best known to herself 
these words had a sting for her, and she per- 
formed the remarkable feat (remarkable for 
her) of reddening as she bade Dare a rather 
abrupt good-by. 

Of course she had taken that little fable 
of the sketching tour at its proper value. 
She was very well convinced there had been 
ascene the evening before, and was dying 
to know which had been the victor and 





which the vanquished. She watched Miss | 


Leroy very closely that day, and was re- 
warded for her trouble by a little dialogue 
which she overheard, 
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Miss Leroy replied, with her usual apathy, 
that it had unfortunately caught fire, and 
was completely ruined. 

Mrs. Leighton listened with all her might, 
and drew her own conclusions. 

Miss Leroy had worn the mantle when she 
left the parlor with Dare: she could hardly 
have worn it since, as people did not put on 
lace mantles in the morning. It had caught 
fire. Dare’s arm was—bruised. (That little 
hesitation came back now.) The thing was 
plain enough to Mrs. Leighton at present; 
she knew all she wanted to know. 

“There was a scene,” she said to herself, 
“and—that girl has jilted him, after all. 
And there she sits, just the same as ever! I 
always knew she was dull, but I did not 
think she was heartless. Still waters run 
deep !” 

Yes, Mrs. Leighton, much too deep for 
shallow observers. 

But Miss Leroy was not just the same as 
ever. A woman does not pass through such 
a crisis without bearing its marks. She 
would never again have that absolute calm 
which had been hers before she met perhaps 
the only man in the world who had the 
power to stir it. She had lived and loved: 
existence, whether for better or for worse, 
must henceforth be different. Yet this 
change was inward rather than outward; it 
might be that no one would ever guess at it, 
perhaps not even the man she married later, 
Temple Norris, that one of her circle of ad- 
mirers who had paid her the fewest apparent 
attentions. 

Raynor Dare’s pretty little fiancée has be- 
come his pretty little wife. She was—not- 
withstanding Mr. Van Ruyn’s insinuation— 
nothing more nor less than a warm-hearted 
Western girl, with a beautiful face and a 


| nature capable of appreciating the artist, if 


not the art, which, indeed, she appears to 
regard as something appertaining and wholly 
subordinate to himself. She is not learned 
in these matters, but she is nevertheless rath- 
er given to turning over his sketches with 
a fond admiration for the wogof his hands. 
She was about this sort of fing one day, 
having pulled out a dusty old portfolio from 
some hiding-place, when she found some- 
| thing over which she paused much longer 
than usual, and in the end was obliged to 
call upon her husband for assistance. 

“Do tell me what you meant this queer 
thing for, Ray,” she said. “Is it a woman 
or a leopard ?—or what in the world is it ?” 

“That ?—that’s a sketch in genre, my 
dear,” said Dare, boldly, well knowing she 
would never attempt to follow him into 
| what she called his “ technicalities.” 


One of the ladies recently arrived very in-|° Dare is fond of his charming wife, and, as 
nocently begged Miss Leroy to let her look | a rule, is too good a husband to have secrets 
at that lovely lace mantle she had worn the | from her; but he never told ber one little 
day before. | episode in his history. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
STAGER, 

Votices of conspicuous Public Men, with characteristic 
Anecdotes illustrating their Peculiarities.—Accounts 
of Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col- 
lisions in Congress, including a Glance at Washing- 

ton Public Life during several Administrations. 

Il. 
T is supposed to be the weakness of old 
men to exalt the past over the present, 
and to exaggerate the merits of their con- 
temporaries in comparison with those of a 
succeeding generation. I do not propose to 
draw any such contrast. In speaking of 
the great men who adorned the councils of 
the nation during the most brilliant period 

of our Congressional history, when the su- 
perb triumvirate, Clay, Calhoun, and Web- 
ster, opposed a successful resistance to the 
measures of that tribune of the people, 
Andrew Jackson, it is not necessary to dis- 
parage the men of the present day. The 
average intellect and culture of Congress 
do not vary much from year to year. It is 
the deterioration in the moral tone of public 
life that impresses one most unpleasantly. 
Forty years ago a member of Congress from 
Maine was sent to Coventry for using his 
official influence to procure the adoption by 
the Post-oftice Department of a patent mail 
lock, invented by a constituent. It was not 
charged that he profited by the arrange- 
ment, but so sensitive was Congress on the 
subject of official interference with the oper- 
ations of the government that the member 
was severely censured, and left Washington 
in disgrace. Twenty odd years afterward a 
Senator from New Hampshire accepted a 
considerable sum of money for aiding a 
friend in obtaining a government favor. 
He avowed and justified the act, and in- 
stead of suffering therefrom, not only main- 
tained his position in the Senate, but sub- 
sequently received an important foreign + 
appointment. 

The practice of using money to influence 
legislation in Congress began with the Col- 
lins steamshipggubsidies, about a quarter of 
a century ago. Up to that time lobby agen- 
cies did not exist in Washington, and a man 
known to be employed to promote a private 
scheme or public measure was shunned in 
the Capitol as though association with him 
was something disgraceful. The usages of 
the present day present a striking contrast 
to the wholesome practices of those times. 

The methods and processes of the govern- 
ment have undergone a radical change with- 
in the period mentioned. The theory for the 
tirst fifty years after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution—and the practice conformed there- | 
to—was that the President was alone respon- 
sible for all executive appointments. He se- | 
lected his cabinet ministers and the higher 
functionaries of the government, and the in- 
terior officers were named by the heads of 
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departments. Such a thing as a eabine: 
consultation over the appointment of 
collector or postmaster was unknown. Ty 
cabinet met to consider questions of publi 
policy. Local officers of every grade wer 
selected by the secretaries, and if good rea. 
sons for an appointment were given, th, 
nomination was directed to be filled out 
It was told of General Taylor that whe 
an applicant for offiee inquired why he ha 
not been appointed, the President replied 
that he stood by him to the last, but ) 
outvoted in the cabinet. 

The campaign of 1828 was one of great 
excitement and bitterness. It was fought 
in a spirit of vigor and determination 
the friends of General Jackson, and ther 
were corresponding efforts on the other sid 
But Mr. Adams not only carefully abstained 
from meddling with the election himself, 
but discountenanced the interference of th 
oftice-holders, the power of the administra- 
tion being impartially exercised, without 
reference to the result. Some of the high 
functionaries of the government acted open- 
ly and zealously in behalf of General Jack- 
son; but they were neither molested no 
censured by the President. Mr. M‘Lear 
the Postmaster-General, was an avowed and 
active partisan of General Jackson. He did 
not hesitate in the use of the extensive pat- 
ronage of his department to prejudice the 
cause of Mr. Adams. This was a species of 
ingratitude and impropriety which must 
have struck the President unpleasantly ; but 
he had elevated notions of the dignity and 
propriety of his position, and he treated Mi 
M‘Lean with the courtesy and consideratior 
due to their official relations. 

In the spring preceding the election th 
Postmaster- General informed Mr. Adams 
that a new postmaster had to be appointed 
immediately in Philadelphia. The incum- 
bent was behind with his accounts, and he 
had let the matter run along,in the hope 
that he would be able to settle up, until fur- 
ther indulgence was impossible. The Pres 
ident inquired whether he could name a 
suitable man as his successor. Mr. M‘Lean 
replied that he had thought of Thomas 
Sergeant, brother of John Sergeant, then a 
member of the House, and one of Mr. Adams’s 
most trusted friends. “If John Sergeant 
recommends the appointment, have the 
nomination made out at once,” said Mr 


| Adams. Thomas Sergeant was accordingly 


appointed, and as he was an active support- 
er of General Jackson, a flood of remon- 
strances came on from the friends of the 
administration when the news reached Phil- 
adelphia. 

The President asked an explanation from 
Mr. John Sergeant, who stated the circum- 
stances of the case in a manner that impli- 
cated the Postmaster-General in double- 
dealing and deception. He had spoken to 
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Mr. Sergeant about appointing his brother. under the leadership of Messrs. Clay and 
The fact of his being a partisan of General | Webster. The Senate was repeatedly equal- 
Jackson was mentioned to Mr. M‘Lean, and ly divided on the question of concurring in 
twas suggested that the President should | the nomination of influential editors to of- 
heinformed of the circumstance. The Post- | fice, and the Vice-President, Mr. Calhoun, 
master-General told Mr. Adams that Mr.) was called upon to give the casting vote. 
John Sergeant had been consulted on the It was so arranged by the opposition in cer- 
supject. tain cases, in the hope of widening the 

The President was incensed at the duplic- | breach between Mr. Calhoun and the friends 
ty practiced upon him by his subordinate, of the administration. The nomination of 
put he declined to remove hime because of | Mr. Van Buren as minister to England was 
their party relations—a species of delicacy | rejected by the casting vote of the Vice- 
that would hardly be appreciated in these | President, a tie being contrived for that 
days. purpose. 

Throughout the Presidential campaign The doctrine, originally enunciated by Mr. 
Mr. Adams never permitted the influence | Marcy, that “to the victors belong the spoils” 
of the administration to be brought to bear | was incorporated in the creed of the Jackson 
upon the election. Mr. Clay was discon- | party, or, rather, it was adopted in practice 
tented at the attitude of the executive, oft- | for the first time in the history of the gov- 
en insisting that a more decided course with | ernment. The persistent misrepresentation 


the office-holders and a fair exercise of the | to which General Jackson was subjected in 
Federal patronage might have changed the | the canvass, the ferocious spirit with which 


result. he was assailed, and the brutal attacks upon 
Upon the organization of General Jack- | his wife had imbittered his feelings, and dis- 
son’s administration there was a rush and | posed him to acquiesce in the system of pro- 
scramble for office such as had never been | scription inaugurated by his supporters, and 
witnessed at Washington or any where else. | the sweep of the Federal office-holders was 
During the preceding quarter of a century | general throughout the country, with the ex- 
there had been no general political revolu- | ception of some of the Southern States, where 
tion in the country. The Republicans came | there was less demand for the removal of the 
into power, with Jefferson at their head, in| incumbents. It was soon ascertained, how- 
1X01, and his successors were of the same | ever, that the President would not consent 
political faith. Jackson was elected after| to have faithful officers who had served 
a heated contest, tinged with great person-| their country, especially in the field, re- 
al bitterness, and it was well understood ; moved on any pretense. At the extra ses- 
throughout the canvass that offices and other | sion of the Senate, called to act upon the 
executive gratifications were to be thereward | cabinet and other indispensable nomina- 
of partisan service. And the inauguration | tions, a successor to the collector of Salem, 
was attended by a crowd of hungry and | Massachusetts, was sent to the Senate. Gen- 
clamorous expectants, including most of the | eral Miller, distinguished for his gallantry at 
leading editors on the Democratic side, and | the battle of Bridgewater, was the incum- 
a sprinkling of active electioneerers from | bent. Colonel Benton, confident that the 
every part of the country. | nomination had been made under a misap- 
The first break in the great party which | prehension, requested that it might be laid 
had elected him with so much enthusiasm, | on the table, so that he might present the 
and rejoiced with such exultation at the re- | facts to the consideration of the President. 
sult, was produced by the nomination of a | Proceeding at once to the White House, he 
large number of editors to office. Among | opened the matter to the general. 
the most conspicuous of them were Major, “Do you know, Sir, who is collector of the 
Noah, as surveyor of the port of New York; | port of Salem ?” 
Amos Kendall, Fourth Auditor of the Treas- “T don’t remember his name,” replied 
wy; Isaae Hill, for a place in one of the de-| General Jackson; “but he is a good Dem- 
partments; and B. H. Norton, printer of the | ocrat, whom I appointed on the recommen- 
Hartford Times, as postmaster at Hartford. dation of Greene, Henshaw, and our other 
Many of these nominations were warmly op- | reliable Boston friends.” . 
posed in the Senate, and several were finally “But do you know who is to be removed 
rejected. The opposition was led by the | to make room for him?” F 
Virginia Senators, Messrs. Tazewell and Ty- “Some Hartford Convention Federalist, 
ler, and they were supported by Troup of |I suppose. That’s the sort of man who is 
Georgia, Bibb of Kentucky, and Ellis of Mis- | likely to have held the office.” 
sissippi, and occasionally other Senators of “General Miller has been collector of 
less note. The National Republican mem- | Salem for many years past,” said Colonel 
bers of the Senate acted with them, as a Benton. 
matter of course; and here began the defec-| “ What! not the hero of the frontier, who 
tion, which finally embraced a majority of fought so desperately in the late war?” ex- 
the body, on certain important questions, | claimed the President. 
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“Yes, Sir; the brave soldier who said, ‘ V’ll 
try,’ when asked if he could carry the enemy’s 
position.” 

The old gentleman flew into a passion at 
once. ‘These infernal politicians! Is noth- 
ing sacred from their rapacity? Call Don- 
aldson. Ill send up and withdraw the nom- 
ination at once. Here, Donaldson, write to 
Miller in my name. No, I'll write myself.” 
And he immediately wrote the general with 
his own hand, reciting the circumstances 
under which he had nominated a man as 
his successor, and assuring him that he 
should retain the office as long as he lived. 

This attair taught the party managers a 
lesson from which many of them profited 
afterward. And when an attempt was 
made to procure the removal of General 
Solomon Van Rensselaer, postmaster at Al- 
bany, Mr. Van Buren, then Vice-President, 
declined to unite with his friends in the un- 
dertaking, and advised them to desist there- 
from, being certain that General Jackson 
would protect every man in office who had 
fought in the service of his country. 

Probably none of our distinguished public 
men were misunderstood and misrepresented 
to the same extent as General Jackson. The 
venomous rancor infused into the Presiden- 
tial canvass had abused the popular mind, 
and the brave and kind-hearted old man 


was generally regarded as a lawless bar- | 


barian, whose violent and vindictive tem- 
per was unrestrained by considerations of 
any kind. He was irascible and passionate, 
it is true, but he was placable, humane, and 
generous, and as self-contained and self-con- 
trolled as any man alive. He understood 
men thoroughly, and in practical sagacity 
and keenness of perception he was unsur- 
passed by any of his contemporaries. He 
was a man of commanding presence, of dig- 
nified, graceful manners, warm in his at- 
tachments, considerate in his bearing to 
those around him, and, although hasty and 
peremptory when offended, was not impa- 
tient of contradiction, and never forgot what 
was‘due to others. He was thoroughly dem- 
ocratie in his tastes as well as his princi- 
ples, had no reverence for rank or estate, 


gauging men according to their capacity, | 


and recognizing merit in the humblest sta- 
tion. We never had a President who made 
himself so familiar with the condition and 
wants of the people of Washington, and he 
knew more of the interior affairs of the sev- 
eral executive departments and the men em- 
ployed therein than any one of the secretaries. 
He interested himself in the welfare of the 
most poorly paid clerks; and while he took 
care that they were not imposed upon by their 
superiors, he compelled them to fulfill their 
engagements under all circumstances, when 
instances of misconduct were brought to his 
knowledge. Washington was often rife with 
anecdotes illustrating this peculiarity. The 
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|tated about supporting a measure of tl 


story of his advising a boarding-house keeye) 
to get her delinquent lodger to give his yo 

for an overdue board bill has been before pub- 
lished. The improvident fellow readily gay, 
his landlady the note, which she took to Gey 
eral Jackson, by his direction. The Bie 
dent indorsed his name on the back, in } 
usual bold and striking hand, and the « 
was careful to pay it at maturity. 

The son of an old friend of the genera 
held a clerkship in the Land-office. He fel] 
in arrears to his landlady, and she complaine 
to the President. He sent immediately fo) 
the clerk, and addressing him by his giy 
name, said, 
| “ Howisthis, Lund? Mrs. Beals says you 
owe her for board.” 


ayy 


“Tt is true, general; Iam a little behind 
with her.” 

“She wants the money. Why don’t yo 
pay her?” 

“ Tintend to,soon; but my family has heer 
sick, and my salary being small, I have beer 
unable to meet her bills regularly. | 
pay her as soon as I can.” 


ot 
sut the woman needs it, and you must 
pay her at once.” 

“T should be glad to, but I can’t.” 

“You shall,” said the general, “and I'll 
lend you the money,” handing him 
amount. 

The general had a habit of applying d 
scriptive epithets to those whose peculiari 
ties he wished to characterize. Referring ti 
Senator King, of Alabama, who had hesi- 


the 


t 
administration, the general said his scruples 
were of no consequence ; he was nothing but 
a Miss Nancy; and he was known by that 
designation to the day of his death. 

On being told that Mr. Webster had made 
a powerful argument in opposition to one ot 
his measures, he replied, ‘ Wait till Benton 
has a chance at him. He is to speak in 
ply, and he'll labor like an ox.” 

General Jackson wrote with great vigor 
and perspicuity, but without elegance. In 
conversation he was direct, forcible, and im- 
pressive, and he had great ingenuity in meet- 
ing the arguments of those who disagreed 
with him. He maintained his opinions with 
much pertinacity, but would gracefully yield 
when convinced that his positions were un- 
tenable. He would sometimes extemporiz 
a fit of passion in order to overwhelm an ad 
versary, when certain of being in the right 
but his self-command was always perfect 
He was an eminently just man, according to 
his own standard, and never failed to do 
justice to his antagonists even when his 
feelings were most warmly enlisted. His 
political difference with Mr. Clay was in- 
tensified by strong personal animosity, but 
he would never permit his great abilities to 
be disparaged without rebuke. An office- 
seeker from Indiana thought to conciliate 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. 603 
the general’s favor by harsh criticism of a| rears. A court-martial was ordered, and 
speech made by Mr. Clay in the Senate. He Randolph was fully acquitted on every 
listened to his abuse with much impatience, | charge and specification. General Jackson 
and closed the discussion with this em- became satisfied that the widow and chil- 
phatie declaration: “You don’t know Mr. dren of Timberlake had suffered wrong at 
Clay, Sir. He is a wonderful man; a mag- | the hands of Randolph, and he disapproved 
nificeent orator, and a great statesman, al-| of the finding of the court. Mrs. Timber- 
though wrong in his views; too hot-headed lake afterward became the wife of Major 
ind impetuous for civil rule, but would have Eaton, Jackson’s Secretary of War, and after 


made a superb general.” a protracted controversy Randolph was dis- 
The attack upon General Jackson by a missed from the navy. 
half-erazed man named Lawrence, in the The tone of debate is usually more deco- 


yortico on the east front of the Capitol, | rous in the Senate than in the House, still 
created a profound sensation. Rumors of | personalities are often mixed up with argu- 
plans to assassinate the President had been | ments. But the body is composed of older 
pruited about; and when it became known | men, and, until an influx of new and front- 
that a pistol had been snapped at him, the ier States into the Union brought in a mob 
assault was connected in the popular mind of rude and uneducated people, most of the 
with a conspiracy to remove an obstacle to Senators were gentlemen who knew how to 
the political schemes of the Whigs. The behave themselves,even when under the in- 
general was almost the only man unmoved fluence of Champagne. For, a quarter of a 
by the assault. His personal firmness and century ago, there were two extensive res- 
insensibility to danger never yielded to any | taurants under the Capitol, and there was a 
ombination of threatening circumstances. | well-kept hotel within a stone’s-throw of the 
He rushed at Lawrence with his cane up- south wing. Besides, it was no uncommon 
lifted, ordering the by-standers not to inter- thing for Champagne to be opened in the 
fere, swearing he would chastise him on the | cloak-room, where it was drunk in profusion 
spot. So, too, when Lieutenant Randolph by Senators and their special friends. For 
thrust his hand in his face, attempting to some time supplies of this kind were charged 
lay hold of his nose, the general was sur- | as stationery in the contingent expenses of 
prised and enraged, but nothing ever alarm- | the Senate. But this struck the presiding 
ed him. Speaking of the matter to a wavy ofticer, Mr. Mangum, as an incongruity, and 
officer who had been a messmate of Ran- he had it changed to the fuel account. 
dolph’s, he expressed his astonishment that Evening sessions were sometimes held as 
aman of the known gallantry of Randolph the pressure of business became more ur- 
should have made a personal assault upon gent; and sometimes disorder and confu- 
him. “If he felt himself aggrieved at what sion prevailed, as was always the case in 
[had done,” said the old hero, “ I would have the House on similar occasions. In the 
had no hesitation in waiving my rank and Senate, however, it took the shape of ex- 
giving him satisfaction.” Gross injustice uberant festivity and fun. Grave and 
had been done to Randolph, but of course aged Senators became jocose and comical, 
there could be no palliation of the high- and sometimes the mirth grew fast and fu- 
handed outrage upon an aged and venerable rious, the proceedings more resembling a 
man, to say nothing of his being the Chief town meeting or a farce than the orderly 
Magistrate of the nation. Still it is due to, conduct of a deliberative assembly. I re- 
the memory of a brave man, who had ren-| member one night in particular. It was 
dered gallant service to his country, that | near the close of the session, and the Senate 
the circumstances under which he was) was engaged in the reading of bills, prepar- 
stung to madness and committed a great | atory to their final passage. Colonel King 
outrage should be fairly stated. | was in the chair, a solemn and dignified 
Randolph was second lieutenant of the presiding officer, but with no sense of the 
frigate Constitution, of which Timberlake | ludicrous, or any idea of a joke. The Sec- 
was purser. On the death of the purser| retary of the Senate, Asbury Dickens, was 
Commodore Read directed Randolph to take reading bills rapidly by their titles, and 
charge of the stores of the vessel, and tem-| business was going on finely. Half of the 
porarily discharge the duties of that officer. Senators were asleep with their heads on 
The ship was on a cruise at the time, and of their desks. The presiding officer had a 
course it was hardly possible to break her formula of words which he never varied: 
out and ascertain with accuracy what there | ‘‘ Senators in the affirmative say aye; nega- 
was on board for which the purser was re-| tive, no. The ayes have it.” Not a voice 
sponsible. Randolph was an incompetent,| would be heard, aye or no, and Dickens 
careless business man; and when the Con-| went on with his reading. For nearly an 
stitution arrived at Norfolk, and he was re- hour nothing was heard in the chamber but 
quired to settle the purser’s accounts, there | the monotonous reading of the secretary, and 
were discrepancies that could not be recon- | the president putting the vote and announ- 
ciled, and he was apparently largely in ar-| cing the result. At length Mr. Webster, 
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who had been sound asleep for a long time, 
lifted up his head, and gazed about the 
chamber with a puzzled look ; and when Col- 
onel King said, “ negative, no,” he cried out, 
““No-o-0!” in a prolonged sound and with 
a sepulchral voice. The president looked 
steadily at him, as if doubting the evidence 
f his own senses, and exclaimed, “* The ayes 
evidently have it.” “ Let them take it and 
ro along with it, then,” said Mr. Webster, 
and dropping his head upon his desk, was 
soon fast asleep again. 

I only remember one instance of an affray 
in the chamber which had a serious aspect, 
and that was more of a farce than a trayedy. 
Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, who, lrishman-like, 
was never quiet unless in a row, had an al- 
tercation with Colonel Benton, and pretend- 
ing to apprehend a personal assault, drew a 
pistol upon, him. Old Bullion, not in the 
slightest degree intimidated, for he feared 
nothing on earth except paper money, rush- 
ed toward Foote as if he meant to devour 
him. Daniel S. Dickinson took the pistol 
from Foote and locked it up in his desk, and 
quiet was restored. It was afterward ascer- 
tained that the pistol was not loaded, Foote 
evidently intending a bit of bravado. 

For a long time there had been no kindly 
feeling between Messrs. Clay and Webster. 
They were the great rivals for the highest 
honors at the disposal of the Whig party. 
Serving together in the Senate for many 
years, they had learned to respect each oth- 
er’s powers, and they generally acted in con- 
cert on all questions of a political character. 
In conjunction with Mr. Calhoun, they led 
an opposition to General Jackson’s adminis- 
tration during his second term that serious- 
ly embarrassed the Democratic party, and 
aroused the vehement indignation of Old 
Hickory. Still they were never cordial, and 


Mr. Clay never let slip an opportunity to 
have a fling at Mr. Webster. A notable in- 
stance of this kind took place when the 
nomination of Speaker Stevenson as minister 
to England came up in the Senate.’ This 
wasin the year 1834. The defection of Hugh 
White, of Tennessee, had weakened the ad- 
ministration in Congress, and the tremen- 
dous force of the opposition in the Senate 
had given the Whigs much encouragement. 
It was known that General Jackson had 
promised the English mission to Mr. Steven- 
son. He was anxious for the place, but hes- 
itated about accepting the offer under the 
apprehension that he might be rejected by 
the Senate. 

The Whigs rather desired the appoint- 
ment to be made, thinking they might be 
able to elect John Bell Speaker. Mr. Bell 
was a partisan of White’s, and it was hoped 
that he would be supported by a certain 
class of Democrats. Mr. Stevenson had care- 
fully canvassed the Senate, and satisfied 
himself that if he could secure one Whig 
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vote he was safe. He then ealled upon My 
Webster to learn his views on the subject 
After hearing the case stated, Mr. Webst; 
gave it as his opinion that if Mr. Stevenson 
would resign the Speakership, his confirma. 
tion would not be seriously opposed. Byt 
if he retained the office it might be objected 
that he was not willing to risk himself wit} 
the Senate, and held on to the Speaker's 
chair to fall back upon in the event of his 
rejection. For his part, Mr. Webster added 
he should cheertully vote to coneur in his 
nomination in case he resigned, but not oth 
erwise. This was all Mr. Stevenson wanted 
and with this assurance he resigned, an 
requested General Jackson to send is 
hame. 


1 iis 


Unfortunately for Mr. Stevenson he y 
unable to keep his own counsel, and his w 
derstanding with Mr. Webster got bruit: 
about, and soon reached the ears of M) 
Clay. Meantime the House chose Mr. B 
Speaker. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions reported in favor of Mr. Stevenson’ 
confirmation, and, relying upon Mr. Web- 
ster’s promise, he began to make his prep- 
arations for going to London. At the prop 
er time the nomination came up for consid 
eration. On the Democratic side there was 
some formal commendation of the appoint 
iment, but it being expected that the action 
of the Senate would be favorable, as a mat- 
ter of course, no general debate ensued. M1 
Van Buren sat in the chair, his face beam- 
ing with his usual complacent smile, for Mi 
Stevenson was rather a pet of his. As he 
was about to put the question, Mr. Cla) 
arose, With fire in his eye, and every bod 
saw that there was trouble ahead for th 
minister to England in posse. He denounced 
Mr. Stevenson with characteristic vehe- 
mence as a tool to execute the behests of 
the tyrant at the other end of the avenue 
arrayed against him all his misdeeds, and 
proceeded in a long speech to arraign t 
Democratic party for conspiring to over- 
throw the Constitution and destroy the lib- 
erties of the people. Mr. Webster left his 
seat and, retiring behind the desk of the 
presiding officer, walked to and fro with 
slow and stately step, listening to Mr. Clay's 
animated harangue. Mr. Clay, watching 
his every movement, continued his speech 
with increasing severity, pointing at Mi: 
Webster with his long finger as he appear- 
ed between the pillars that supported th: 
gallery, as though he was taking aim at 
him with a pistol. The Senators remained 
in breathless silence, not a sound being 
audible except Mr. Clay’s sonorous voice. 
After exhausting his vocabulary of vitupera- 
tion and abuse, including General Jackson 
and the supporters of his administration 
generally, and distinguishing Mr. Stevenson 
as specially deserving of censure and re- 
buke, he wound up with these words: “ And 
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now, Mr. President, where is the Whig who son, and inflicted upon that gentleman the 


will dare to vote for him ?” {unspeakable mortification of being thrown 
The vote was taken, and Mr. Stevenson was out by the Senate. 
rejected, Mr. Webster voting against him. The blow fell upon Mr. Stevenson with 


Mr. Marey, then in the Senate, from whom crushing force, for he was a proud, sensitive 
the writer received these particulars—the man. He took to his bed, and was confined 
nomination having been considered in ex- to the house for nearly three weeks. 
ecutive session—described the scene as one | The sequel of the affair still further illus- 
of the most exciting that he had ever wit- | trated the lordly insolence and arrogance of 
nessed in the chamber. He said the intel-|Mr.Clay. Sending for a friend of Mr. Ste- 
jectual superiority of Mr. Webster was uni- | venson, he thus addressed him: ‘“ Perhaps 
versally recognized, but he was so domina- | the ex-Speaker has been punished enough. 
ted and overawed by the greater moral and Tell him to have Jackson renominate him, 
physical vigor of Mr. Clay that he deliberate- | and I will absent myself from the Senate, 
ly violated his pledged word to Mr. Steven- | and he can be confirmed.” 


PRESS MANAGEMENT UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
A LEAF FROM THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF NAPOLEON III. 


MONG the damaging documents and let- most men, should have preserved such let- 
A ters found in the private cabinet of the ters looks almost like a fatality. M. De 
emperor after the flight of the imperial fam- Sarey, speaking of these publications, says: 
uy trom Franc ®; and published, on ith nume “The first volumes created quite a furor. The 
ous others, in the favorite French form of curiosity they excited was sharpened by an appetite 
the brochure (pamphlet), was a plan for the of vengeance. We were delighted at penetrating these 
“organization of the press for the approach- mysteries of iniquity, and raising the thick veils which 
ing elections.” It is an elaborate paper, had hitherto hidden the court scandals from our eyes. 

5 7 - » dye Our malignity reveled with joy over the shameful sto- 
irawn up by one of the heads of the Minis-  ;jes of the emperor's intimacy with the famous Mar- 
try of the Interior, in the division of the guerite Bellanger, and the supposed infant she claimed 
Press, and explains with wonderful frank- to have borne him. We also read with avidity the 

proofs of what we had always suspected—that the war 
. k with Mexico was undertaken only to allow the Duc de 
ment under the empire. It gives an exact Morny to pocket several millions out of the profits of 
idea of the manner and the system by which the adventurer Jecker. Others still told us how Napo- 
the Emperor Napoleon managed universal suf- !¢on knew of the immense forces at the disposal of his 
frage, and prepared public opinion throndh German antagonist, and that his mad declaration of 
5 i, i aes pagieer spi. 5 war had not even the excuse of blindness to palliate it. 
the medium of his subsidized presses in But little by little this interest waned; as the publica- 
Paris and the provinces. The fact of the tions continued they ceased to attract curiosity, though 
existence of such a system, and of a depart- their revelations did not cease to be equally curious, 
“a8 pee Ac aie ._ for each day that elapsed separating us from that infa- 
ment under the Ministry of the Interior joys period seemed to count for us a century.” 
charged with the manipulation of the French r 


press, had long been notorious; but the per-. There are few revelations more important 
fection of the machinery and its results were than those M. De Sarcy does not even allude 
tirst brought to light by this unexpected rev- to, which, as a journalist, should have ex- 
elation, which is curious as well as instruct- cited his special attention—viz., those re- 
ive. lating to the organization of the press in prep- 

In one of the cleverest books written on aration for the elections, dated April 15, 1869, 
the siege of Paris M. Francisque de Sarey and intended for the private information of 
relates with what avidity the French public the emperor himself—as of primary impor- 
first read the “ Fascicules,” as these bro- tance. 
chures were called, when the earlier num- In the plainest possible language, and 
bers were published, by order of the new with a startling display of facts and figures, 
vovernment of the republic, to excite hatred the chief of the Press Bureau shows how, 
and contempt against the fallen dynasty. where, and when imperial “inspiration” is 
Why such damaging papers as those cetail- made to manufacture public opinion. 
ing the scandals connecting the emperor's He commences by saying that in view of 
name with the notorious courtesan Margue- the approaching elections the thorough or- 
rite Bellanger, or the equally scandalous rev- ganization of the press became a pressing ne- 
elations as to the complicity of the Duc de cessity. The time was short, the duty urgent, 
Morny in the Jecker claims, and the secret especially in the departments. There the 
causes of the invasion of Mexico in the pre- government agents, with few exceptions, had 
tended interest of poor Maximilian, should made no preparations to secure the public 
have been preserved for public inspection suffrage either in the prefectures or in the 
seems very strange. That a man constitu- ministerial bureaus, while the opposition, 
tionally a conspirator, and secretive beyond by an opposite play, was manifesting an 


ness the modus operandi of press manage- 
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extraordinary activity for its effective or- 
ganization by the establishment of new op- 
position journals and the improvement of 
the old ones. There is, therefore, a vital 
necessity, says the minister, for the entire 
reorganization of the press of the depart- 
ments. 

With these preliminary remarks he sub- 
mits the report of the chief of the Bureau 
of the Departments, or, as we should phrase 
it, the country press, explaining in detail the 
progress already made and the steps to be 
taken, which he sums up as follows: 

1. The appointment of a reader of the 
journals, governmental and opposition, who 
shall institute a comparison between the 
two, so as to be able to keep pace with 
the points at issue in each department, 


daily changes of opinion, and all matters | 


which especiaily interest the Bureau of 
Elections. 

After submitting these summaries every 
day to the Director-General of the Press, 
who shall add all necessary documents, 
they shall be communicated to the country 
prefects, with such contradictions and com- 
munications as may further the interests of 
government. 


2. An organized corps of writers to pre- 


pare each day a series of correspondences, | 


editorials, skeletons of articles, information, 
and “inspirations” (hints for line of policy). 


With reference to this branch of the man- | 


ufacturing department, the reporter enthu- 
siastically adds that “ of this section it may 
truly be said the results have surpassed the 
highest expectations.” He gives one in- 
stance where in less than three days a doc- 
ument of great importance had been pub- 
lished and widely circulated in more than 
eighty journals in the departments. “ Bet- 


ter than this,” he adds, ‘‘ the minister is now | 


in a position to publish any document he 
wishes, whenever he wishes, in the shortest 
possible time, in at least one hundred and 
fifty journals.” 

How powerful a lever for a government 
such a capacity must be is evident, especial- 
ly when the power is absolute and the prej- 
udices or principles of individual editors 
can not be consulted, 


Thus far the picture is rose-colored, so | 


long as the chief is speaking of his own la- 
bors in his own bureau ; but he becomes de- 
spondent when he comes to the country 
members of the press, and complains that 
their inefficiency cripples the central engine 
at the Ministry of the Interior. These un- 
fortunate country cousins he declares not to 
possess the requisite unity and impulse, nor 
sufticient powers for propagating the faith. 

He therefore suggests that the prefects of 
the departments should assist the press in 
their respective localities. For this end he 
proposes that power and funds sufficient be 
given these functionaries to regulate these 








journals (“as theirs is the responsibj 
and direction of the elections”), while th, 
press must invite their attention to 
measures necessary to fill up any gaps 
This system also contemplates making { 
press the critics of the prefects by putting 
;}them in direet contact with the cent, 
ministry. 

The necessity of rapid and vigorous acti 
imposed on the administration the report; 
exposes by the following figures: the act 
ity of the opposition, manifested by the es- 
tablishment in the departments of forty-six 
new journals, besides fourteen special print 
ing-oftices, within three months, all intend 
ed for political discussion ( polémique) 
uine weapons of war wielded with great 

| resolution, and frequently with extrem: 

olence. They have also reorganized all th 

| old opposition journals already established 

| But to not discourage his master too muc] 
a more cheerful view is given, by the en 
meration of “the crushing superiority ot 
journals devoted to the government, 
numbers, they outnumbering the oppositio: 
by 180 majority ;” and then, suddenly re- 
lapsing into despondency, adds, “ but it is 
a@ superiority rather of numbers than ot 

| force.” 


ver 


He enumerates among the government re- 
sources a crowd of agricultural and mere 
local journals, excellent in ordinary times 
for their useful negative réle, sufficing for 
local needs, and shutting off the opposition 

papers. But these are not the electoral allies 
needed. Even the political journals lack 
force; are insufficiently edited; their very 
official character—all cripple them. Theil 
| inefficiency is the more lamentable in view 
of the increasing aggressiveness and activ- 
ity of the opposition journals, new or old. 
| In order to fill up the gaps these measures 
were taken : 
| Lists were made for each department, and 
| the prefects in each submitted answers to a! 
| questions in detail, and these answers wer 
compared with information furnished by th 
| bureau, the declarations of the deputies 
and the extracts from the local press. 

Thus the ministry is always in possession 
of full and accurate information as to th: 
situation of the press in each and every de- 
| partment. 

As a result of these “ correspondences” 
| the bureau adopted four measures, varying 
according to circumstances : 

1. Subsidies to secure the continuance 01 
“the devotion” of the journal. 

2. Subsidies to secure large extra circula- 
| tion, as sending numbers gratuitously dur- 
ing electoral canvasses, and to offset opposi- 
tion movements. 

3. Subsidies to pay for additional editorial 
force. 


| 4. The selection and dispatch of suitable 


| writers to different places, either at the ex- 
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pense of the candidates or proprietors of the 
jou! nals. 

To raise as much money as possible, the 
prefects, € candidates, and newspaper proprie- 
tors, were requested to subscribe liberally, 
and of course had to do so, to keep in the 
wood graces of the government. Of course 
they had to reimburse themselves out of 
the public purse when they could get their 
fingers into it. 

‘Thanks to the liberality of these gentle- 
men,” says the report, “ and some slight sub- 
sidies advanced from a reserved sum of 
50.000 franes, we have reorganized twenty- 
seven journals, and strengthened their edi- 
torial force by thirty-three writers sent from 
Paris.” 

[he tables show an expenditure by gov- 
ernment of 94,000 franes, to which must be 
vided what is vaguely stated as “a sum in 
vddition, held in reserve for unforeseen event- 
ualities !” 

In conclusion he asks for an additional 
eredit for this fund, for the formation of a 
sound publie opinion by a paternal govern- 
ment, of 100,000 4ranecs more. This, how- 
ever, relates solely to the subsidies for the 
press of the departments. The press of 
Paris—the great palpitating heart of France 
—demands and receives separate considera- 
tion and separate subsidies as well. 

The report goes on to say that one depart- 
ment and its prefeet were so unsatisfactory 
as not to receive their sop. Who this black 
sheep was is not stated in this connection. 

A peculiar feature of French newspaper- 
dom consists of what they term their “ cor- 
respondences.” These by no means cover 
the same ground as what we call by a simi- 
lar name; for they are sheets of editorials, 
news items, and all the interior reading mat- 
ter of a journal got up at Paris and forward- 
ed to country newspapers, to fill up, with 
advertisements and local items, the rest of 
their small sheets. This has always given 
Paris the power of controlling the country 
press, as this mode of making up their pa- 
pers is universal, being at once brain-saving 
and money-saving for the newspaper pro- 
prietors in the provinces. And here comes 
in one of the adroit touches of the bureau- 
cracy. The report naively says: “ But it 


would never do to limit the action of the | 
administration entirely to the ‘ devoted’ jour- | 
nals. It is essential to secure an indirect | 


influence over the opposition papers.” 

Two means have been resorted to in or- 
der to produce this result: firstly, to secure 
the services of some of the correspondents 
for the departmental journal; secondly, to 
make use of the kind of monopoly acquired 
by the Havas company for the transmission 
of telegraphic news for journals of every 
shade in the departments. 


The report then goes on to state precisely | 


and by name the parties controlling these 


correspondences, who were subsidized to 
give a government tone to their dispatches 
and editorials, even for opposition journals, 
without openly doing so. Of the Havas dis- 
patches more liberal use was made. They 
had daily instructions from the bureau. 

Each time there was any contradiction 
or rectification, or piece of intelligenc® re- 
quiring rapid transmission, it was condensed 
into telegraphic shape, and circulated by 
the wires all over France simultaneously. 
It is.understood that this service has pre- 
cedence of others; and all communications 
which it is judged best the government 
should not openly make are thus conveyed 
to the public indirectly. The importance 
of this medium may be judged from the fact 
that M. Havas corresponds with 307 journals. 

But the parting revelation here is more 
compromising still. Among the subsidized 
the Belgian journal Le Nord is mentioned, 
as well as several German and English “ of 
the first class, whose interest was pecuniary 
during a fixed term.” With exemplary 
delicacy in this case, the report does not 
mention the names of these first-class En- 
glish and German allies of the French gov- 
ernment, whose independent columns were 
paid for with a price, while probably their 
editorials were abusing the party who hired 
them. 

The reporter evidently feels the gravity 
of the situation on approaching Paris and 
its press, and makes this grave exordium: 

“The action of the local press once as- 
sured, we must seriously consider the réle 
which the press of Paris can play in the 
departments.” 

In this regard the revelations made are 
exceedingly damaging to many of the Paris- 
ian presses, which are freely named, and in 
a less troubled and busy time than that of 
the double siege might have done them more 
damage than it did. But in the fierce fret 
and fever of that fearful crisis in the na- 
tional and individual life, although some an- 
gry ebullitions were made, yet no serious 
damage was inflicted on the pensioned press 
of Paris, although it was discredited in the 
popular estimation of Frenchmen. Sudden- 
ly nearly all became anti-imperial. ‘ Noth- 
ing succeeds like success” in France, as every 
where else, and the 

“Spell upon the minds of men” 


| 


| which Napoleonism and imperialism had 
once wielded was now leveled in the dust 
and mire lower than the column of Vendéme, 
which perpetuated it. 

Many of the journals named in ¢his re- 
port were known to be governmental, and 
supposed to be subsidized. But there were 
three supposed to be independent —viz., 
the Petit Journal, a penny paper of immense 
circulation, not political; and the Patrie, 
supposed to be liberal-independent ; as well 
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as the Figaro, the Punch of Paris—claimed 
by this report as the subsidized servants of 
theempire. This occasioned much surprise 
when revealed, and we believe all strenu- 
ously contradicted the * soft impeachment,” 
so damaging at such a time. 

A fact highly creditable to the opposition 

is #nounced in this report—that, in spite of 
all the pressure brought to bear by govern- 
ment influence and money and trickery, the 
reports of the prefects of the departments 
establish the fact that the circulation of 
the opposition journals greatly surpassed 
that of the government journals—a fact 
showing the unpopularity of the empire 
even at the moment of its greatest prosper- 
ity, power, and popularity. Among the 
men who surrounded the emperor—himself 
stone-blind to his waning fortunes—there 
seems to have been but one who had the 
prescience to foresee and the courage to an- 
nounce to the emperor the startling fact— 
to be rewarded by banishment from court 
favors for his zeal. 

That man was the Due de Persigny, one 
of the makers of the emperor and the em- 
pire, and he foresaw and foretold the com- 
ing storm in a remarkable letter to the em- 
peror, denouncing the policy of his minis- 
ters, Fould and Rouher, “ who, by their com- 
plete absence of political foresight, appear 
to be conspiring for your utter ruin.” 

In another letter he plainly predicts the 
fall of the empire. This was written De- 
cember 15, 1869, and gave mortal offense. 

Persigny had been himself first a member 
of the press, and afterward its controller 
under the imperial subsidy system. No 
man knew better than he how to interpret 
through it the tone and temper of the French 
people; and his utterances were almost pro- 
phetic, but, like most prophecies, disregard- 
ed and derided until too late. He had done 
much to manacle the press and fetter pub- 
lic opinion. He was wise enough to see the 
utter failure of keeping either in chains any 
longer, anu that the emperor had unchained 
a devil he could not lay by the halting and 
half-way } opular privileges with which he 
sought to prop up his tottering throne. 

But to return to the report: The official | 
journals constituted the open, and the secret- 
ly subsidized journals the masked, batteries 
of the empire, together with the correspond- 
ences and telegrams to serve as sharp-shoot- 
ers all along the line. 

The Petit Journal, with its 250,000 daily 
circulation, was secretly and heavily subsi- 
dized. It gave no politics, but published 
portrays of the ministers, thus, as the re- | 
porter says, “coasting round polilics, without 
boarding”—a very adroit dodge indeed, since 
every practical politician knows the power 
of pictorial addresses to the popular imagi- 
nation. The private cabinet of the empire 
also prepared a military romance of the first 


empire, to counteract the declamations ay, 
political romances designed to inspire d slik 
to the army, the prop of the empire. Tj. 
too, was published in the feuilleton of th, 
Petit Journal. 

Besides this, a certain space was reserve; 
in certain journals daily for ministerial apt 
cles, inspired by the ministers and writt, 
by a corps of able editors specially reserve 
for the purpose. Then there were oth, 
means of publicity employed by co-oper 
tion with the prefects of the departments 
who were sent gratuitously immense nun 
bers of journals in government interest fo 
circulation, and also compelling them to ti, 
nish lists of persons to whom they might ly 
sent direct from the office of publicat 
when time was important. 

Of one journal, Le Peuple, for one mont} 
18,000 copies were thus sent by the burea 
per day, at a cost of 60,000 franes. 

The report closes thus, after enumerating 
the leading journais in pay of the govern 
ment: ‘ With these the government presents 
itself at the coming elections, at the head of 
a great number of organ#differing in thei 
guiding spirit and the influence they exert 
but all firmly attached to dynastic prin« 
ples. Daily relations are kept up with 
them. Every day eight or ten editors cal 
at the ministry to receive instructions, and 
during the elections the arrangements fo 
publishing and circulating all the ministry 
may wish, either in Paris or the provinces 
are complete. All the instruments ar 
ready. They will obey, without fail, any 
impulse given them by superior authority,’ 


And here the report ends, after throwing 
much light on the liberty of the press und 
the empire, and the truly liberal manner i 
which Napoleon treated it in bis manufa 
ture of public opinion and free suffrage. | 
confirms the justice of the old remark mad 
by Sterne long years ago, “They manag: 
these matters differently in France!” 


IMPROVISATIONS.—IL. 
THE rose of your cheek is precious; 
Your eyes are warmer than wine; 
You catch men’s souls in the meshes 
Of curls that ripple and shine— 
But, ah! not mine. 
Your lips are a sweet persuasion ; 
Your bosom a sleeping sea; 
Your voice, with its fond evasion, 
Is a call and a charm to me; 
But I am free! 


As the white moon lifts the waters, 
You lift the passions, and lead; 
As a chieftainess proud with slaughters, 
You smile on the hearts that bleed: 
I see, and heed! 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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A SIMPLETON. 





A SIMPLETON. 
A STORY OF 
3y CHARLES READE. 


CHAPTER III. 


MIHE young physician walked steadily up | 
| to his patient without taking his eye off | 
her, and drew a chair to her side. 
Then she took down one hand—the left | 
ind gave it him, averting her face tenderly, | 
and still covering it with the right—*“ For,” 
said she to herself, “I am such a fright now.” 
[his opportune reflection, and her heaving 
bosom, proved that she at least felt herself | 
something more than his patient. Her pret- | 
ty consciousness made his task more diffi- 
cult: nevertheless, he only allowed himself | 


to press her hand tenderly with both his 


palms one moment, and then he entered on | 
“T am here as your | 


| 


his functions bravely. 
physician.” 

“Very well,” said she, softly. 

He gently detained the hand, and put his 
finger lightly to her pulse; it was palpita- 
ting, and a fallacious test: oh, how that 


his own heart throbbing in a moment! 

He put her hand gently, reluctantly down, 
and said, “ Oblige me by turning this way.” 
She turned, and he winced internally at the 
change in her; but his face betrayed noth- 


| 
beating pulse, by love’s electric current, set 
| 


ing. He looked at her full; and, after a | 


pause, put her some questions : one was as 
to the color of the hemorrhage. She said it 
was bright red. 

“Not a tinge of purple ?” 


“No,” said she, hopefully, mistaking him. 
| was more at his ease with her father; so he 


He suppressed a sigh. 
Then he listened at her shoulder-blade and 
at her chest, and made her draw her breath 


P REE. DAY. 


| that. Why, better.” 


‘La!” said Rosa; “they never asked me 


‘*No faintness ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Rather a sense of relief, perhaps ?” 

“Yes. I feel lighter and better.” 

The examination was concluded. 

Dr. Staines looked at Rosa, and then at 
her father. The agony in that aged face, and 
the love that agony implied, won him, and 
it was to the parent he turned to give his 
verdict. 

“The hemorrhage is from the lungs— 

Lusignan interrupted him: “ From the 
lungs!” cried he, in dismay. 

“Yes; aslight congestion of the lungs.” 

“But not incurable! Oh! not incurable, 
doctor!” 


“ Heaven forbid! It is curable—easily 


” 


| by removing the cause.” 


“ And what is the cause ?” 

“The cause ?”—He hesitated, and looked 
rather uneasy—“ Well, the cause, Sir, is— 
tight stays.” 

The tranquillity of the meeting was in- 
stantly disturbed. “Tight stays! Me!” 


| cried Rosa. “ Why, I am the loosest girl in 


England. Look, papa!’ And, without any 
apparent effort, she drew herself in, and 
poked her little fist between her sash and 
her gown. ”“ There !” 

Dr. Staines smiled sadly and a little sar- 


| castically: he was evidently shy of encoun- 


tering the lady in this argument; but he 


turned toward him and lectured him freely. 
“That is wonderful, Sir; and the first 





while he was listening. The acts were sim- | four or five female patients that favored me 
ple and usual in medicine, but there was a| with it made me disbelieve my other senses ; 
deep, patient, silent intensity about his way | but Miss Lusignan is now about the thir- 
of doing them. tieth who has shown me that marvelous 

Mr. Lusignan crept nearer, and stood with feat, with a calm countenance that belies 
both hands on a table, and his old head bow- | the Herculean effort. Nature has her every- 
ed, awaiting yet dreading the verdict. | day miracles: a boa-constrictor, diameter 


Up to this time Dr. Staines, instead of tap- 
ping and squeezing and pulling the patient 


about, had never touched her with his hand, | 
j}ment make herself seem slack, to deceive a 


and only grazed her with his ear: but now 
he said, “ Allow me,” and put both hands 
to her waist, more lightly and reverently 


seventeen inches, can swallow a buffalo; a 


| woman, with her stays bisecting her almost, 


and lacerating her skin, can yet for one mo- 


juvenile physician. The snake is the mira- 
cle of expansion ; the woman is the prodigy 


than I can describe: “Now draw a deep | of contraction.” 


breath, if you please.” “Highly grateful for the comparison,” 
“ There!” isaid Rosa. ‘ Women and snakes!” 
“Tf you could draw a deeper still,” said| Dr. Staines blushed and looked uncom- 


| fortable. “I did not mean to be offen- 
“ There, then,” said she, a little pettishly. | Sive: it certainly was a very clumsy com- 
Dr. Staines’s eye kindled. | parison.” 
“Hum!” said he. Then, after a consider- | “ What does that matter?” said Mr. Lu- 
able pause—‘ Are you better or worse after | signan, impatiently. “Be quiet, Rosa, and 
each hemorrhage ?” | let Dr. Staines and me talk sense.” 


he, insinuatingly. 
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This, Sir, is the rationale 
the complaint; and it is to you I must look 
“You are every body,” said Staines, sooth- for the cure. 


“Oh! then Iam nobody in the business!” | of a weight. 


said this wise young lady. 
To judge from my other f 
, and from the few words Miss 
Lusignan has let fall, I fear we must not 
count on any very hearty co-operation from 
her; but you are her father, and have great 
“And a pretty subject it is.” authority ; I conjure you to use it to th 
Doctor Staines then invited Mr. Lusignan | full, as you once used it 
to his lodgings, and promised to explain the | this very room. 
matter anatomically. ‘ Meantime,” said he, | acter. 
‘would you be good enough to put your | cian. 
hands to my waist, as I did to the patient’s.” 
Mr. Lusignan complied, and the patient 
began to titter directly, to put them out of 
countenance, 


ingly. “ But,” suggested he, obsequiously, | male patients 
“if you don’t mind, I would rather explain 
my views to your father—on this one sub- 
ject.” 


to my sorrow 

I am forgetting my cha 
I was asked here only as her physi 

Good-evening.” 

He gave a little gulp, and hurried away 
with an abruptness that touched the fathe 
and offended the sapient daughter. 

However, Mr. Lusignan followed him, and 
stopped him before he left the house, and 
thanked him warmly; and, to his surpris: 
begged him to call again in a day or two. 


“ Please observe what takes place when I 
draw a full breath.” 

“Now apply the same test to the patient. 
Breathe your best, please, Miss Lusignan.” 

The patient put on a face full of saucy | 


“ Well, Rosa, what do you say ?” 
mutiny. 


“Tsay that I am very unfortunate in m 
doctors. Mr. Wyman is a chatter-box, and 
knows nothing. Dr. Snell is Mr. Wyman’s 
Tam aware it is rather laborious,” said | echo. Christopher is a genius, and they are 
Staines, a little dryly; “but, to oblige your | always full of crotchets. A pretty doctor 
father !” Gone away, and not prescribed for me !” 

“Oh, any thing to oblige papa,” said she,| Mr. Lusignan admitted it was odd. “ But, 
spitefully. “There! And I do hope it will | after all,” said he, “if medicine does you no 
be the last—la! no; I don’t hope that, nei- | good ?” 
ther.” I 

Doctor Staines politely ignored her little | would have done me good: and that makes 
attempts to interrupt the argument. “ You | it all the unkinder.” 
found, Sir, that the muscles of my waist, “Tf you think so highly of his skill, why 
and my lower ribs themselves, rose and fell | not take his advice? it can do no harm.” 
with each inhalation and exhalation of air “No harm? Why, if I was to leave them 
by the lungs.” off I should catch a dreadful cold; and that 

“T did; but my daughter’s waist was} would be sure to settle on my chest, and 
like dead wood, and so were her lower ribs.” | carry me off in my present delicate state. 

At this volunteer statement Rosa colored | Besides, it is so unfeminine not to wear 
to her temples. “Thanks, papa! Pack me | them.” 
off to London, and sell me for a big doll!” 

“In other words,” said the lecturer, mild 
and pertinacious, “with us the lungs have 
room to blow, and the whole bony frame 
expands elastic with them, like the wood-| 
work of a blacksmith’s bellows; but with 
this patient, and many of her sex, that noble Mr. Lusignan hoped Christopher would 
and divinely framed bellows is crippled and | call again; but he did not. 
confined by a powerful machine of human When Dr. Staines had satisfied himselt 
construction ; so it works lamely and feebly: | that the disorder was easily curable, then 
consequently too little air, and of course too | wounded pride fonnd an entrance even into 
little oxygen, passes through that spongy | his loving heart. That two strangers should 
organ whose very life is air. Now mark the | have been consulted before him! He was 
special result in this case: being otherwise | only sent for because they could not cure 
healthy and vigorous, our patient’s system | her. 
sends into the lungs more blood than that 
one crippled organ can deal with; a small | visit, Mr. Lusignan called on him, and said, 
quantity becomes extravasated at odd times; | politely, he had hoped to receive another 
it accumulates, and would become danger- | call ere this. “ Personally,” said he, “ I was 
ous; then Nature, strengthened by sleep| much struck with your observations; but 
and by some hours’ relief from the diabolical | my daughter is afraid she will catch cold if 
engine, makes an effort and flings it off: ! she leaves off her corset, and that, you know, 
that is why the hemorrhage comes in the | might be very serious.” 
morning, and why she is the better for it, Dr. Staines groaned. And when he had 
feeling neither faint nor sick, but relieved groaned he lectured, “Female patients are 


“To oblige us both.” 


“Oh! how tiresome !” 


“ 


“Ah, but any medicine he had prescribed 


This staggered Mr. Lusignan, and he was 
afraid to press the point; but what Staines 
had said fermented in his mind. 

Dr. Snell and Mr. Wyman continued thei 
visits and their prescriptions. 

The patient got a little worse. 


As he seemed in no hurry to repeat his 
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* nessed that evening at your house. 





tigi an 
wonderfully monotonous in this matter; they 
have a programme of evasions ; and whether 
the patient is a lady or a house maid, she sel- 


dom varies from that programme. You find 
her breathing life’s air with half a bellows, 
and you tell her so. ‘Oh no,’ says she ; and 
doe s the gigantic feat of contraction we wit- 
But, on 
inquiry, you learn there is a raw red line 
plowed in her flesh by the cruel stays. 
‘What is that?’ you ask, and flatter your- 
self you have pinned her. Nota bit. ‘That 
was the last pair. I changed them, because 
they hurt me” Driven out of that by proofs 
ofrecent laceration, they say, ‘If I leave them 
off I should catch my death of cold,’ which is 
equivalent to saying there is no flannel in 
the shops, no common-sense nor needles at 
home.” 

He then laid before him some large French 
plates, showing the organs of the human 
trunk, and bade him observe in how small 
a space and with what skill the Creator has 
packed so many large yet delicate organs, 
so that they shall be free and secure from 
friction, though so close to each other. He 
showed him the liver, an organ weighing 
four pounds, and of a large circumference ; 
the lungs, a very large organ suspended in 
the chest, and impatient of pressure; the 
heart, the stomach, the spleen; all of them 
too closely and artfully packed to bear any 
further compression. 

Having thus taken him by the eye, he 
took him by the mind. 

“Ts it a small thing for the creature to say 
to her Creator, ‘I can pack all this egg-china 
better than you can,’ and thereupon to jam 
all those vital organs close by a powerful, a 
very powerful and ingenious machine? Is 
itasmall thing for that sex, which, for good 
reasons, the Omniscient has made larger it 
the waist than the male, to say to her Cre- 
ator, ‘You don’t know your business; wom- 
en ought to be smaller in the waist than 
men, and shall be throughout the civilized 
world?’ ” 

In short, he delivered so many true and 
pointed things on this trite subject that the 
old gentleman was convinced, and begged 
him to come over that very evening and 
convince Rosa. 

Dr. Staines shook his head dolefully, and 
all his fire died out of him at having to face 
the fair. “ Reason will be wasted. Author- 
ity is the only weapon. My profession and 
my reading have both taught me that the 
whole character of her sex undergoes a 
change the moment a man interferes with 
their dress. From Chaucer’s day to our own 
neither public satire nor private remon- 
strance has ever shaken any of their mon- 
strous fashions. Easy, obliging, pliable, and 
weaker of will than men in other things, do 
but touch their dress, however objectionable, 
and rock is not harder, iron is not more stub- 
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born, than these soft and yielding creatures. 
It is no earthly use my coming.—I'll come.” 

He came that very evening, and saw di- 
rectly she was worse. ‘Of course,” seid he, 
sadly, “ you have not taken my advice.” 

Rosa replied with a toss and an evasion, 
“T was not worth a prescription !” 

* A physician can prescribe without send- 
ing his patient to the druggist ; and when 
he does, then it ‘is his words are gold.” 

Rosa shook her head with an air of lofty 
incredulity. 

He looked ruefully at Mr. Lusignan, and 
was silent. Rosa smiled sarcastically; she 
thought he was at his wit’s end. 

Not quite: he was cudgeling his brains in 
search of some horribly unscientific argu- 
ment that might prevail; for he felt science 
would fall dead upon so fair an antagonist. 
At last his eye kindled: he had hit on an 
argument unscientific enough for any body, 
he thought. Said he, ingratiatingly, “ You 
believe the Old Testament ?” 

“Of course Ido. Every syllable.” 

“ And the lessons it teaches ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then let me tell you a story from that 
book. A Syrian general had a terrible die 
ease. He consulted Elijah by deputy. Eli- 
jah said, ‘Bathe seven times in a certain 
river, Jordan, and you will get well” The 
general did not like this at all; he wanted 
a prescription; wanted to go to the drug- 
gist; didn’t believe in hydropathy to begin, 
and, in any case, turned up his nose at Jor- 
dan. What, bathe in an Israelitish brook, 
when his own country boasted noble rivers, 
with a reputation for sanctity into the bar- 
gain? In short, he preferred his leprosy to 
such irregular medicine. But it happened, 
by some immense fortuity, that one of his 
servants, though an Oriental, was a friend 
instead of a flatterer; and this sensible fel- 
low said, ‘If the prophet told you to do 
some great and difficult thing to get rid of 
this fearful malady, would not you do it, 
however distasteful? ana can you hesitate 
when he merely says, “ Wash in Jordan, and 
be healed ?”’ The general listened to good 
sense, and cured himself. Your case is par- 
allel. You would take quantities of foul 
medicine, you would submit to some pain- 
ful operation, if life and health depended 
on it; then why not do a small thing for a 
great result? You have only to take off 
an unnatural machine, which cripples your 
growing frame, and was unknown to every 
one of the women whose forms in Parian 
marble the world admires. Off with that 
monstrosity, and your cure is as certain as 
the Syrian general’s; though science, and 
not inspiration, dictates the easy remedy.” 

Rosa had listened impatiently, and now 
replied with some warmth, “ This is shock- 
ingly profane. The idea of comparing your- 
self to Elijah! and me to a horrid leper! 
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Much obliged. Not that I know what a ing of anatomy, which is the A B C of m di- | 
leper is.” eine. Can I see their prescriptions >”? ; h 
“Come, come, that is not fair,’ said Mr. These were handed tohim. “Good Hear. 0 
; Lusignan. “He only compared the situa- ens!” said he, “ have you taken all these?” 
tion, not the people.” ‘ “Most of them.” 
‘But, papa, the Bible is not to be dragged “Why, then, you have drunk about two 0 
j into the common affairs of life.” gallons of unwholesome liquids, and eaten 2 
“Then what on earth is the use of it ?” pound or two of unwholesome solids. Theso# ] 
hi j “Oh, papa!—Well, it is not Sunday; but | medicines have co-operated with the malady 
: 1a I have had a sermon. This is the clergy- The disorder lies not in the hemorrhage, byt 


man, and you are the commentator—he! he! in the precedent extravasation—that is. a 
And so now let us go back from divinity to drain on the system; and how is the loss 
medicine. I repeat” (this was the first time be supplied? Why, by taking a little 
she had said it) “ that my other doctors give nourishment than before. 


There is no other 
me real prescriptions, written in hieroglyph- way; and probably Nature; left to herself 


ee ies. You can’t look at them without feeling might have increased your appetite to meet 
there must be something in them.” the occasion. But those two worthies hay: 
iy An angry spot rose on Christopher’s cheek ; struck that weapon out of Nature’s hand: 
ry but he only said, “ And are your other doc- | they have peppered away at the poo 
; tors satisfied with the progress your disor- used stomach with drugs and draughts, not 
j der is making under their superintendence ?” | very deleterious, I grant you, but all more 0; 
| “Perfectly. Papa, tell him what they less indigestible, and all tending not 


say, and I'll find him their prescriptions.” whet the appetite, but to clog the stomach, 
She went to a drawer and rummaged, affect- or turn the stomach, or pester the stomach, 





ing not to listen. and so impair the appetite, and so co-oper- 
° Lusignan complied. ‘First of all, Sir, I ate, indirectly, with the malady.” 
Y must tell you they are confident it is not “This is good sense,” said Lusignan. “| 
; the lungs, but the liver.” declare I—I wish I knew how to get rid of 
“The what!” shouted Christopher. them.” 
“Ah!” sereamed Rosa. ‘Oh, don’t!— “Oh, I'll do that, papa.” 


bawling!” “No, no; it is not worth a rumpus.” 


| * And don’t you sereech,” said her father, “T’ll do it too politely for that. Chiristo- 
| with a look of misery and apprehension im- pher, you are very clever; terribly clever. 


partially distributed on the resounding pair. Whenever I threw their medicines away, I 


A ? “You must haye misunderstood them,” was always a little better that day. I will 
“i : murmured Staines, in a voice that was now sacrifice them to you. It is a sacrifice. 
| . barely audible a yard off. ‘The hemor-, They are both so kind and chatty, and don’t 
4 rhage of a bright red color, and expelled grudge me hieroglyphics: now you do.” 
i ty without effort or nausea ?” She sat down and wrote two sweet letters 
ee ‘From the liver—they have assured me | to Dr. Snell and Mr. Wyman, thanking the: 
ee again and again,” said Lusignan. for the great attention they had paid her; 
Christopher's face still wore a look ef but finding herself getting steadily worse, in 
4 blank amazement, till Rosa herself confirm- spite of all they had done for her, she pri 
ba ed it positively. posed to discontinue her medicines for a 
Then he east a look of agony upon her, | time, and try change of air. 
Hy and started up in a passion, forgetting, once “And suppose they call to see whethe1 
3 more, that his host abhorred the sonorous. you are changing the air?” 
y “Oh, shame! shame!” he cried, “ that the “In that case, papa—‘ not at home,’” 
noble profession of medicine should be dis- The notes were addressed and dispatched. 
: graced by ignorance such as this.” Then Then Dr Staines brightened up, and said 


he said, sternly: “Sir, do not mistake my to Lusignan, “I am now happy to tell you 
motives; but I decline to have any thing that I have overrated the malady, The sad 
further to do with this case until those change I see in Miss Lusignan is partly du 
two gentlemen have been relieved of it; to the great bulk of unwholesome esculents 
and as this is very harsh, and on my she has been eating and drinking under the 
part unprecedented, I will give you one head of medicines. These discontinued, she 
reason out of many I could give you. Sir, might linger on for years, existing, thougl 
there is no road from the liver to the throat not living—the tight-laced can not be said 
by which blood can travel in this way, de- | to live. But if she would be healthy and 
fying the laws of gravity, and they knew happy, let her throw that diabolical machin 
from the patient that no strong expellant into the fire. It is no use asking her to 
force has ever been in operation. Their | loosen it; she can’t. Once there, the temp- 
diagnosis, therefore, implies agnosis, or ig- tation is too strong. Off with it, and, take 
norance too great to be forgiven. Iwillnot) my word, you will be one of the healthiest 
share my patient with two gentlemen who and most vigorous young ladies in Europe.” 
: know so little of medicine, and know noth- Rosa looked rueful, and almost sullen. 
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She said she had parted with her doctors for 
him, but she really could not go about with- 
out stays. “They are as loose as they can 
See!” 
“That part of the programme is disposed 
of.” said Christopher. “ Please go on to No. 
2, How about the raw red line where the 
loose machine has sawed your skin ?” 
“What red line? Oh! oh! oh! Some 
body or other has been peeping in at my 
I'll have the ivy cut down to- 


be 


window. 
orrow.” 

“ Simpleten !” said Mr. Lusignan, angrily. 
“You have let the cat out of the bag. There 
is such a mark, then, and this extraordinary 
young man has discerned it with the eye of 
science.” 

“He never discerned it at all,” said Rosa, 
red as fire; “and, what is more, he never 
will.” 

“T don’t want to. I should be very sorry 
to. I hope it will be gone in a week.” 


. } 
“T wish you were gone now ; exposing me | 


in this cruel way,” said Rosa, angry with 
herself for having said an idiotic thing; 
and furious with him for having made her 
say it. 


“Oh, Rosa!” said Christopher, in a voice | 


of tenderest reproach. 

But Mr. Lusignan interfered promptly. 
“Rosa, no noise. Iwill not have you snap- 
ping at your best friend and mine. If you 
are excited, you had better retire to your 
own room and compose yourself. I hate a 
clamor.” 

Rosa made a wry face at this rebuke, and 
then began to ery quietly. 


Every tear was like a drop of blood from | 


Christopher’s heart. ‘“ Pray don’t scold her, 


Sir,” said he, ready to snivel himself. “ She | 


meant nothing unkind ; it is only her pretty 
sprightly way ; and she did not really imag- 
ine a love so reverent as mine—” 

“Don’t you interfere between my father 
and me,” said this reasonable young lady, 
now in an ungovernable state of feminine ir- 
ritability. 

“No, Rosa,” said Christopher, humbly. 
“Mr. Lusignan,” said he, “I hope you will 
tell her that from the very first I was unwill- 
ing to enter on this subject with her. Nei- 
ther she.nor I can forget my double charac- 
ter. I have not said half as much to her as 
I ought, being her physician; and yet you 
see I have said more than she can bear from 
me, who, she knows, love her and revere 
her. Then, once for all, do pray let me put 
this delicate matter into your hands: it is a 
case for parental authority.” 

“Unfatherly tyranny, that means,” said 
Rosa. ‘What business have gentlemen 
interfering in such things? It is un- 
heard of. I will not submit to it, even 
from papa.” 

“Well, you need not scream at me,” said 
Mr. Lusignan; and he shrugged his shoul- 
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ders to Staines. “She is impracticable, you 
see. If I do my duty, there will be a dis- 
turbance.” 

Now this roused the bile of Doctor Staines. 
“What, Sir,” said he, “ you could separate 
her and me by your authority, here in this 
very room; and yet, when her life is at 
stake, you abdicate. You could part her 
from a man who loved her with every drop 
of his heart, and she said she loved him, or 
at all events preferred him to others—and 
you can not part her from a miserable corset, 
although you see in her poor wasted face 
; that it is carrying her to the church-yard. 
'In that case, Sir, there is but one thing for 
) you to do: withdraw your opposition and 
|} let me marry her. As her lover I am power- 
less; but invest me with a husband’s author- 

|ity, and good-by corset! You will soon see 
| the roses return to her cheek, and her elastic 
| figure expanding, and her eye beaming with 
| health and physical happiness.” 
Mr. Lusignan made an answer neither of 
|his hearers expected. He said, “I have a 
great mind to take you at your word. Tam 
| too old and fond of quiet to drive a Simple- 
| ton in single harness.” 

This contemptuous speech, and above all, 
| the word Simpleton, which had been applied 
| to her pretty freely by young ladies at school, 
'and always galled her terribly, inflicted so 
| intolerable a wound on Rosa’s vanity that 
she was ready to burst: on that, of course, 

her stays contributed their might of phys- 
ical uneasiness. Thus irritated, mind and 
body, she burned to strike in return; and 
| as she could not slap her father in the pres- 
ence of another, she gave it Christopher 
| backhanded. 
“You can turn me out-of-doors,” said she, 
|“if you are tired of your daughter; but I 
|am not such a simpleton as to marry a tyrant. 
|No: he has shown the cloven foot in time. 
| A hushand’s authority, indeed!” Then she 
turned her hand, and gave it him direet. 
i“ You told me a different story when you 
| were paying your court to me; then you 
were to be my servant; all hypocritical 
sweetness. You had better go and marry a 
Circassian slave. They don’t wear stays, 
|and they do wear trowsers; so she will be 
unfeminine enough even for you. No En- 
glish lady would let her husband dictate to 
her about such athing. Ican have as many 
; husbands as I like, without falling into the 
clutches of a tyrant. You are a rude, indel- 
icate— And so please understand it is all 
over between you and me.” 

Both her auditors stood aghast, for she 
uttered this conclusion with a dignity of 
which the opening gave no promise, and the 
oceasion, weighed in masculine balances, 
was not worthy. 

“You do not mean that. You can not 
/mean it,” said Dr. Staines, aghast. 

‘I do mean it,” said she, firmly; “and if 
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you are a gentleman, you will not compel me 
to say it twice—three times, I mean.” 

At this dagger-stroke Christopher turned 
very pale, but he maintained his dignity. 
‘I am a gentleman,” said he, quietly, “and 
avery unfortunate one. Good-by, Sir; thank 
you kindly. Good-by, Rosa; God bless you. 
Oh, pray take a thought. Remember, your 
life and death are in your own hand now. 
I am powerless.” 

And he left the house in sorrow, and just, 
but not pettish, indignation. 

When he was gone, father and daughter 
looked at each other, and there was the si- 
lence that succeeds a storm. 

Rosa, feeling the most uneasy, was the 
“There, he 
Now you and 
I was quite 


first to express her satisfaction. 
is gone; and I am glad of it. 
I shall never quarrel again. 


right. Such impertinence! Such indeli- 
cacy! A fine prospect for me if I had mar- 


ried such aman! However, he is gone, and 


so there’s an end of it. The idea! telling a 


young lady, before her father, she is tight-? 


laced. If you had not been there I could 
have forgiven him. But fF am not; it is a 
story. Now,” suddenly exalting her voice, 
“I know you believe him!” 

“IT say nothing,” whispered papa, hoping 
to still her by example. This ruse did not 
succeed. 

‘But you look volumes,” cried she; “and 
LTean’t bear it. I won't bear it. If you don’t 
believe me, ask my maid.” And with this fe- 
licitous speech she rang the bell. 

“You'll break the wire if you don’t mind,” 
suggested her father, piteously. 

** All the better! Why should not wires 
be broken as well as my heart? Oh, here 
she is. Now, Harriet, come here.” 

“ Yes, miss.” 


“And tell the truth. Am I tight-laced ?” 


Harriet looked in her face a moment to see | 


what was required of her, and then said, 
“That you are not, miss. I never dressed a 
young lady as wore ’em easier than yeu do.” 

“There, papa. That will do, Harriet.” 

Harriet retired as far as the key-hole ; she 
saw something was up. 

‘Now,” said Rosa, “ you see I was right; 
and, after all, it was a match you did not 
approve. Well, it is all over, and now you 
may write to your favorite, Colonel Bright. 
If he comes here, I'll box his old ears. I 
hate him. I hate them all. 


Forgive your 
wayward girl. 


I'll stay with you all my 
days. I dare say that will not be long, now 
I have quarreled with my guardian angel: 
and all for what? Papa! papa! how can 
you sit there and not speak me one word of 
comfort? ‘Simpleton!’ Ah! that I am, to 
throw away a love a queen is scarcely worthy 
of: and all for what? Really, if it wasn’t 
for the ingratitude and wickedness of the 
thing, it is too laughable. Ha! ha!—oh! 
oh! ho!—ha! ha! ha!” 


} 


And off she went into hysterics, and bx 
to gulp and choke frightfully. 

Her father cried for help, in dismay. [y 
ran Harriet, saw, and screamed, but did 
lose her head. This veracious person 
whipped a pair of scissors off the table, and 
cut the young lady’s stay-laces direct], 
Then there was a burst of imprisoned bean- 
ty; a deep, deep sigh of relief came from 4 
bosom that would have done honor to Diana: 
and the scene soon concluded with fits of 
harmless weeping, renewed at intervals. 

When it had settled down to this, her fa- 
ther, to soothe her, said he would write to 
Doctor Staines, and bring about a reconcili 
ation if she liked. 

“No,” said she, “-you shall kill me sooney 
I should die of shame.” 

She added, “Oh, pray, from this 
never mention his name to me.” 

And then she had another ery. 

Mr. Lusignan was a sensible man: ]y 
dropped the subject for the present: but he 
made up his mind to one thing; that he 
svould never part with Doctor Staines as a 
physician. 

Next day Rosa kept her own room until 
dinner-time, and was as unhappy as she de- 
served to be. She spent her time in sewing 
on stiff flannel linings, and crying. She 
half hoped Christopher would write to her, 
so tha’, she might write back that she for- 
gave him. But not a line. 

At half past six her volatile mind took a 
turn, real or affected. She would cry no 
more for an ungrateful fellow—ungrateful 
for not seeing through the stone walls how 
she had been employed all the morning, and 
making it up—so she bathed her red eyes, 
made a great alteration in her dress, and 
came dancing into the room, humming an 
Italian ditty. 

As they were sitting together in the din- 
ing-room after dinner two letters came by 
the same post to Mr. Lusignan—from Mr. 
Wyman and Dr. Snell. 

Mr. Wyman’s letter. 


Sat 


hot 


“Dear Srr,—I am sorry to hear from 
Miss Lusignan that she intends to discon- 
tinue medical advice. The disorder was 
progressing favorably, and nothing to be 
feared, under proper treatment. 

“Yours, ete.” 

Dr. Snell’s letter. 


“ DeAR SrR,—Miss Lusignan has written 
to me somewhat impatiently, and seems 
disposed to dispense with my visits. I do 
not, however, think it right to withdraw 
without telling you candidly that this is an 
unwise step. Your daughter's health is in 
a very precarious condition. 

“ Yours, ete.” 


Rosa burst out laughing. “I have noth- 


|ing to fear; and I’m on the brink of the 
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consultation. If they had written at one 


table, [should have been neither well nor ill. | 


Poor Christopher !” and her sweet face began 
to work piteously 

“There, there: drink a glass of wine” 

She did, and a tear with it, that ran into 
the glass like lightning. 

Warned by this that grief sat very near 
the bright hilarious surface, Mr. Lusignan 
avoided all emotional subjects for the pres- 
ent. Next day, however, he told her she 
might dismiss her lover, but no power 
should make him dismiss his pet physician, 
unless her health improved. 

“T will not give you that excuse for in- 
flicting him on me again,” said the young 
hypocrite. 

She kept her word. She got better and 
better, stronger, brighter, gayer. 

She took to walking every day, and in- 
creasing the distance, till she could walk 
ten miles without fatigue. 

Her favorite walk was to a certain cliff 
that commanded a noble view of the sea: 
to get to it she must pass through the town 
of Gravesend; and we may be sure she did 
not pass so often through that city without 
some idea of meeting the lover she had used 
so ill, and eliciting an apology from him. 
Sly puss! 

When she had walked twenty times or 
thereabouts through the town and never 
seen him, she began to fear she had offended 
him past hope. Then she used to cry at the 
end of every walk. 

But by-and-by bodily health, vanity, and 
temper combined to rouse the defiant spirit. 
Said she, “If he really loved me, he would 
not take me at my word in such a hurry. 
And, besides, why does he not watch me, 
and find out what I am doing and where I 
walk ?” 

At last she really began to persuade her- 
self that she was an ill-used and slighted 
girl. She was very angry at times, and dis- 
consolate at others—a mixed state, in which 
hasty and impulsive young ladies commit 
life-long follies. 

Mr. Lusignan observed the surface only. 
He saw his invalid daughter getting better 
every day, till at last she became a picture 
of health and bodily vigor. Relieved of his 
fears, he troubled his head but little about 
Christopher Staines. Yet he esteemed him, 
and had got to like him; but Rosa was a 
beauty, and could do better than marry a 
struggling physician, however able. He 
launched out into a little gayety, resumed 
his quiet dinner-parties, and, after some per- 
suasion, took his now blooming daughter to 
a ball given by the officers at Chatham. 

She was the belle of the ball beyond dis- 
pute, and danced with ethereal grace and 
athletic endurance. She was madly fond of 
waltzing, and here she encountered what 


crave. That comes of writing without a] 





she was pleased to call a divine dancer. It 
was a Mr. Reginald Falcon, a gentleman who 
had retired to the sea-side to recruit his 
health and finances, sore tried by London 
and Paris. Faleon had run through his for- 
tune, but had acquired, in the process, cer- 
tain talents, which, as they cost the acquirer 
dear, so they sometimes repay him, especial- 
ly if he is not overburdened with principle, 
and adopts the notion that, the world having 
plucked him, he has a right to pluck the 
world. He could play billiards well, but 
never so well as when backing himself for a 
heavy stake. He could shoot pigeons well, 
and his shooting improved under that which 
makes some marksmen miss—a heavy bet 
against the gun. He danced to perfection ; 
and being a well-bred, experienced, brazen, 
adroit fellow, who knew a little of every 
thing that was going, he had always plenty 
to say: above all, he had made a particular 
study of the fair sex; had met with many 
successes, many rebuffs, and at last, by keen 
study of their minds, and a habit he had ac- 
quired ef watching their faces, and shifting 
his helm accordingly, had learned the great 
art of pleasing them. They admired his 
face: to me the short space between his eyes 
and his hair, his aquiline nose, and thin 
straight lips, suggested the bird of prey a 
little too much; but to fair doves, born to 
be clutched, this similitude perhaps was not 
very alarming, even if they observed it. 

Rosa danced several times with him, and 
told him he danced like an angel. He in- 
formed her that was because, for once, he 
was dancing with an angel. She laughed, 
and blushed. He flattered deliciously, and 
it cost him little; for he fell in love with 
her that night deeper than he had ever been 
in his whole life of intrigue. He asked leave 
to call on her: she looked a little shy at 
that, and did not respond. He instantly 
withdrew his proposal, with an apology and 
a sigh that raised her pity. However, she 
was not a forward girl, even when excited 
by dancing and charmed with her partner; 
so she left him to find his own way out of 
that difficulty. 

He was not long abont it. At the end of 
the next waltz he asked her if he might 
venture to solicit an introduction to her fa- 
ther. 

“Oh, certainly,” said she. ‘“ What a self- 
ish girl I am; this is terribly dull for him.” 

The introduction being made, and Rosa be- 
ing engaged for the next three dances, Mr. Fal- 
con sat by Mr. Lusignan and entertained him. 
For this little piece of apparent self-denial 
he was paid in various coin: Lusignan found 
out he was the son of an old acquaintance, 
and so the door of Kent Villa opened to him. 
Meantime Rosa Lusignan never passed him, 
even in the arms of a cavalry officer, with- 
out bestowing a glance of approval and 
gratitude on him. ‘“ What a good-hearted 
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young man!” thought she. “ How kind of 
him to amuse papa; and now I can stay so 
much longer.” 

Falcon followed up the dance by a call, 
and was infinitely agreeable; followed up 
the call by another, and admired Rosa with 
so little disguise that Mr. Lusignan said to 
her, “I think you have made a conquest. 
His father had considerable estates in Es- 
sex. I presume he inherits them.” 

“ Oh, never mind his estates,” said Rosa. 
“He dances like an angel, and gossips charm- 
ingly, and is so nice.” 

Christopher Staines pined for this girl in 
silence; his fine frame got thinner, his pale 
cheek paler, as she got rosier and rosier; and 
how ? why, by following the very advice she 
had snubbed him for giving her. At last he 
heard she had been the belle of a ball, and 
that she had been seen walking miles from 
home, and blooming as a Hebe. Then his 
deep anxiety ceased, his pride stung him 
furiously ; he began to think of his own 
value, and to struggle with all his might 
against his deep love. Sometimes he would 
even inveigh against her, and call her a 
fickle, ungrateful girl, capable of no strong 
passion but vanity. Many a hard term he 
applied to her in his sorrowful solitude, but 
not a word when he had a hearer. He 
found it hard to rest: he kept dashing up 
to London and back. He plunged furiously 
into study. He groaned and sighed, and 
fought the hard and bitter fight that is too 
often the lot of the deep that love the shal- 
low. Strong, but single-hearted, no other 
lady could comfort him. He turned from 


their female company, and shunned all for | 


the fault of one. 

The inward contest wore him. He began 
to look very thin and wan—and all for a 
simpleton. 

Mr. Falcon prolonged his stay in the neigh- 
borhood, and drove a handsome dog-cart over 
twice a week to visit Mr. Lusignan. 

He used to call on that gentleman at four 
o'clock, for at that hour Mr. Lusignan was 
always out, and his daughter always at 
home. 

She was at home at that hour, because she 
took her long walks in the morning. While 
her new admirer was in bed, or dressing, or 
breakfasting, she was springing along the 
road with all the elasticity of youth and 


health and native vigor, braced by daily ex- 


ercise. 

Twenty-one of these walks did she take 
with no other result than health and appe- 
tite; but the twenty-second was more fer- 
tile; extremely fertile. Starting later than 
usual, she passed through Gravesend while 
Reginald Faleon was smoking at his front- 
window. He saw her, and instantly doffed 
his dressing-gown and donned his coat to 
follow her. He was madly in love with 
her, and, being a man who had learned to 
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shoot pigeons and opportunities flying, hy 
instantly resolved to join her in her walk. 
get her clear of the town, by the sea-bege} 
where beauty melts, and propose to win 
Yes, marriage had not been hitherto his 
habit; but this girl was peerless: he was 
pledged by honor and gratitude to Pha. 
Dale; but hang all that now. “No man 
should marry one woman when he loves an- 
other; it is dishonorable.” He got into thy 
street and followed her as fast as he could 
without running. 

It was not so easy to catch her. Ladies 
are not built for running; but a fine, tall, 
symmetrical girl who has practiced walking 
faust can cover the ground wonderfully jn 
walking—if she chooses. It was a sight to 
see how Rosa Lusignan squared her shoul- 
ders and stepped out from the loins, like a 
Canadian girl skating, while her elastie foot 
slapped the pavement as she spanked along 

She had nearly cleared the town befor 
Falcon came up with her. 

He was hardly ten yards from her whe: 
an unexpected incident oceurred ; she whisk- 
ed round the corner of Bird Street, and ran 
plump against Christopher Staines; in fact, 
she darted into his arms, and her face almost 
touched the breast she had wounded s0 
deeply. 


LOVE’S HOME. 
My little room is softly lit 
And tinted by the moon's fair beam; 
"Mid silence shadows dimly flit, 
As in the vagueness of a dream. 


The passing hours I give no heed: 
What matters it how fast they speed? 
Full long enough the night will be 
For solitary thought of thee. 


Gently gliding o'er the wall, 
Moonbeams on my pillow fall, 
Slumber’s promise in the ray, 
But I turn my head away, 
Longing for the sweeter rest 
On the pillow of thy breast. 


In thine arms so kindly folded, 
To thy heart so warmly pressed, 
By thy lips in kisses moulded 
Mine so tenderly caressed. 

* * * * * 
Ah, how swiftly doth thy heart 
Hurry ‘neath my list’ning ear ; 
Noble, faithful, generous heart, 
Hurries it that I am near ? 
While to clasping fingers’ ends 
Fast its thrilling current sends 
Gentle force to hold me here. 


Where the heart is, there is home; 
Where the home is, there is rest. 

Well thou knowest, ere I speak, 
Where the home my heart would seek: 
Thus, upon thy faithful breast, 

Here, and only here, I rest. 
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HE July number of this Magazine was of | 

peculiar interest, from the second article in | 
the series upon the republican movement in 
Europe, written for these pages by the Spanish 
orator and statesman Castelar ; and from the in- 
teresting and sympathetic sketch of Mazzini, the 
Italian who had been for a generaticn the type 
of the European republican. At the same time | 
Frederic Harrison, one of the ablest of English | 
republicans, published in the Fortnightly Review | 
an article upon the actual republic in England— 
so that in the three papers simultaneously issued | 
it was possible to study with great satisfaction | 
the republican situation in Europe. 

On this side of the sea, where we have estab- 
lished a successful republic, it is not to be denied 
that we look with some incredulity upon the 
European republican movements. Down to a 
very few years since the American republie was 
not? only considered in Europe, but was felt at 
home, to be an experiment. Fifteen or sixteen | 
years ago, when the Easy Chair asked Mr. Ban- 
croft to what point he proposed to bring his his- | 
tory, he answered, ‘**'lo the formation of the | 
Constitution, because that is all that is settled; | 
all that follows is experiment.” We sailed on a 
summer sea. Europe did not deny ovr dull | 
tranquillity, our monotonous prosperity. Butyou | 
mistake, she said, in attributing it to your polit- | 
ical system. It is the result of circumstances, | 
ofa happy chance. You are far away from oth- 
er nations. You have plenty ofroom. You are 
freed from the problems which vex every old and | 
crowded country. But your bond of union has | 
never been tested. The force of your national 
instinct is unknown. ‘There are plain elements 
of alienation, and your future is quite as obscure 
as ours. Your vessel is very trim upon a smooth 
sea, but it is the tempest that tries us all. | 

Under all our swagger—and certainly we have 
always done our share of strutting and crowing 
—there was always the feeling that this was true. 
We had large hopes and vast ambition and a 
towering pride; but, for all that, we had not vet 
won our spurs. . But a few years have wholly | 
changed the situation, and the American repub- 
lic is now more assured than any government in 
Christendom. Still ourincredulity of republican 
movements elsewhere is unchanged. During the | 
last great political convulsion in Europe, in 1848, 
it was remarked with astonishment that the most 
skeptical of all observers were the Americans 
then upon their travels. The common formula | 
of their feeling was that Europe was nowhere | 
ready for a republic, and the proof was, it was 
said, that nobody understood it. The Yankee | 
was impatient of the airs and graces of the Con- | 
tinental liberals. The hats and the ribbons and | 
the rhetoric of all kinds seemed to him childish. | 
And there was a kind of gushing, sentimental | 
enthusiasm over insignificant details which was 
even exasperating. 

France was the republican leader, and La- 
martine led France. He stood at the Hotel de 
Ville and received resounding deputations from | 
every where, and made magnificent phrases for | 
them. ‘The people were voluble about fraterni- | 
ty and the republic and grandeurs, and the thea- | 
tre rose to Rachel in ecstasy as she intoned the | 


| 


Marseillaise. To the plain, melancholy, earnest, 
half-cynical, and humorous Yankee eye and mind 
ail this seemed sheer rodomontade. Here were 
poverty, ignorance, disorder, and political chaos 
to be dealt with—yet every body seemed to be 
satisfied with a fine effect of words, with a bon- 
mot, with a flourish. And if it were not so, 
how is a people which for many a generation 
has been degraded and corrupted by a venal 
monarchy suddenly to improvise a republic ? 
The bitter taunt of Carlyle at Lamartine’s rose- 
water revolution was really the expression of the 
secret English and American conviction. 

It was shameful what aid the empire in France 
received from American snobbishness; but the 
genuine American feeling, which despised the 


empire, and still more despised that snobbishness, 
' 


could feel little hope of a republican movement 
represented by Victor Hugo and Gambetta and 
Jules Favre and Henri Rochefort. ‘The French 
republican who was best known in this country, 
and who apparently knew it best, was Laboulaye. 
And at the last Napoleonic plebiscite he voted in 
despair for the empire as preferable to the chaos 
of a republic controlled by men who did not 


| comprehend the prime principle of a republic. 


In that vote Laboulaye unquestionably repre- 
sented the general American distrust. It was 
the old incredulity which has listened with pa- 
tient or impatient contempt to the talk about 
a republic in Spain. What is the source of 
that incredulity? Why do we, who are the 
only practical and successful republicans in the 
world, while we loftily declare in all our political 
platforms our sympathy ‘‘ with all oppressed peo- 
ples,” meaning all other nations, cherish so pro- 
found a distrust of republican movements else- 


| where ? 


The reason is that the republican movement 
in Europe seems to be an aspiration, a despair- 
ing protest, a passionate appeal, rather than ¢ 
grim, indomitable, intelligent purpose. The re- 
publican orators and leaders in Europe talk in 
a vague, vaporing, extravagant tone—the tone 
of enthusiasts and recluses who have no practi- 
cal knowledge of men, and who despise the facts 
of the situation. It is true that human nature 
is capable of the utmost exaltation of feeling, 
of the noblest self-sacrifice, of the most sustain- 
ed heroism; but it is not true that this can be 
assumed to be the normal condition of masses 
of starving, ignorant, and superstitious people. 
But what-else is assumed in the political philos- 
ophy of Victor Hugo, for example, who, from 


| his very excess in this direction, is a good illus- 


tration of the character of the tendency ? 

In the American and English sense the idea 
of a republic is twofold: it is liberty and law. 
‘The two are welded ; they are inseparabie. Lib- 
erty does not occur to an American as detached 
from law. Law to him is the security of lib- 
erty. Liberty withcut law is inconceivable. And 
as liberty is politically but a synonym for equal- 
ity, it follows that the protection of the minority 
is the first care of the law. Hence springs a 
system of constitutional defenses, and that loy- 
alty to law, that jealousy of arbitrary force, which 
invests the constable with more than regal dig- 
nity. Moreover, in our sense a republic is wholly 
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political ; it is the whole body protecting the 
liberty of the individual. But in the European 
sense, as we have hitherto perceived it, a re- 
public is social: it is the subjugation of the lib- 
erty of the individual to the assumed advantage 
of society. ‘Therefore, again, the current of 
American and English sympathy was against 
the Commune in Paris as representing a hydra- 
headed despotism. 

Undoubtedly, however, the chief practical 
ground of distrust in an American mind of the 
European republican movement is its principle 
of the rule of a centralized majority. ‘Thus, in 
all French modern political history of the re- 
pub ican school, the words wi// of the people 
really mean the whim of the mob of Paris. If 
a mob in Washington should take possession of 
the Capitol, and drive off the President and cab- 
inet, and name a provisional government, it would 
have the same republican basis that the later 
governments in France have had. It has, there- 
fore, been a question of great interest among 
political thinkers in this country whether De 
‘Toequeville was the only foreigner who under- 
stood our conception of a republic. Mazzini, 
one of the noblest and most melancholy figures 
of our time—a man whose whole life was a long 
act of sublime self-sacrifice; one of the men 
who, true to Schiller’s counsel, followed the 
dreams of his youth, and who justly deepens 
our pride in human nature—was yet a poet, not 
a statesman. He saw men as they might be, 
not as they are. ‘That is, he saw men upon a 
plane, and not in perspective. His service to 
his country was doubtless immense. He fed the 
flame of that humanity which is more than pa 
triotism. But his work was not that of the act- 
ial builder of a state. 

The article of Castelar of which we spoke, 
written for the Magazine in Spanish, but trans- 
lated with admirable skill by Mr. John Hay, 
shows that the great republican leader in Spain 
comprehends fully the characteristic principle of 
the American republic. He analyzes in this 
article the political aspect of the old French re- 
public founded by the revolution of ’89. The 
centralized republic, the republic one and indi- 
visible, which was the ancient French formula, 
and which the republican school in France has 
not yet outgrown, Castelar calls ‘‘the republic 
of authority, and therefore not durable.” The 
Girondists, not the Jacobins, were in his view 
the real republicans, and when their heads rolled 
upon the scaffold the true republic fell. It is as 
delightful as it is remarkable to read in the 
paper of the great Spanish republican these 
words: ** France has had fifteen constitutions 
since she adopted the democratic system. She 
is about to adopt the sixteenth, and she has still 
scarcely comprehended the secret of the rapid 
decomposition of them all in the excess of au- 
thority and central power.” Castelar recognizes 
that the apostles of the American school in 
France are De Tocqueville and Laboulaye; and 
he reproaches them, the one, that in the consti- 
tutional commissiun of 1848 he did not apply 
his profound study of our system; and the other, 
that in the Assembly, of which he is now a mem- 
ber, he does not show his adhesion to the Amer- 
ican ideal. 

Castelar ’s criticisms upon the republican move- 
ment of the late war are not less clear and i 
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cisive. He condemns its le: aders as weak, and 
policy as contradictory. ‘* There were he two 
paths to pursue, either a grand revolution 
dictatorship [declaring the restoration of the pe 
public of 48, which had been suspended only | 
the empire], or a parliamentary appeal to 
people.” Neither path was followed, and { 
result was inevitable. Castelar’s judgment a 
the Commune is generous and wise. ]t 
tempted to defend liberty, he says, by 
fatal to liberty—by dictatorship. Its programm 
was admirable, but its performance was Sides. 
able. Proclaiming the sacredness of all rights, 
the authorities massacred those who diff 
from them. Evidently the Commune did not 
comprehend itself. On the other hand, he thinks, 
the Versailles government was cruel, sanguinar y 
and implacable, and has-made reconciliati: 
very difficult. Nevertheless only in the repub] 
he thinks, lies the salvation of France. 
We can not but think that the Magazine does 

a great service in making this country familiar 
with the views of this representative European 
republican. The series of papers which he con- 
tributes upon the republican movement in Eu 
rope is the most comprehensive and satisfactory 
treatment of the subject that we have. And 
it has this immense advantage and interest, that 
it is the work of a thoughtful and accomplished 
statesman, who, with all the fervor of his faith, 
is no vague idealogue or dreamer, but is in full 
sympathy with the plain and practical genius of 
American republicanism. 








THERE was something very amusing in the 
indignation with which the monster concert in 
Boston was regarded by some worthy people. 
It was, of course, natural that New York, in which 
there is no humbug, should have been disturbed 
by any least suspicion of hambug in Boston ; but 
there really seemed to be no reason for the wrath 
that was poured out upon that city merely be- 
cause it provided a very prolonged and excellent 
entertainment, and enabled us to hear some of 
the best musical bands in the world. The rhet- 
oric of the affair—the ‘* World’s Universal Peace 
Jubilee”’—and the ‘* international” character of 
the concert, upon grounds which make every 
concert and opera in the country an ‘*‘ interna- 
tional” affair, and the oration at the opening, as 
if the size of the building and the multitudinous 
chorus and the prodigious advertisements could 
make it any thing more than a monster concert 

—all these were fair game. But then these are, 
in a degree, a part of all such undertakings, and 
we might as well rage at Mr. Barnum, and de- 
clare that his African lion and his royal Bengal 
tiger are stuffed Bowery ware, because he em- 
ploys astounding adjectives in describing them, 
and kindles our fancies by pictures upon his 
show-bills of an ungovernable fury in these ani- 
mals which their exceedingly mild behavior in the 
tent does not authorize. But notwithstanding 
the explosive adjectives and the frightful leaps 
through the jungles and upon unwary travelers 
of the show-bills, the lion is a real lion and the 
tiger a tiger. 

So with the great Boston concert, or system 
of concerts, Whatever the bills might have said 
about the World’s Jubilee, or the inauguration of 
the golden age of universal peace by the anvil 
chorus performed upon fifty or a hundred anvils, 
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the fact remains that there was a most impress- 
ive and memorable spectacle and performance, 
and an immense pleasure afforded to great crowds 
of people. Indeed, size is something to begin 
with. When you enter St. Peter's, at Rome, 
you observe upon the floor lines indicating the 
jength of the other great buildings in the world. 
When you look up at the cross upon the very 
apex, you ask how it compares in height with 
the great Pyramid; when you stand at the foot 
of the great Pyramid, you think of certain hills ; 
and when you gaze at Mont Blanc, you ask how 
much higher is the Dwalagiri in the Himalaya. 
Does not Mr. Barnum again—and, honestly, this 
frequent allusion to that excellent name in a brief 
essay upon the Boston monster concert has no 
sinister significance—but does not Mr. Barnum 
allure us to his labyrinth of wonders with the 
announcement of the Giant of some nationality, 
or of the Fat Woman; and is it not because he 
knows that the contemplation of great size is 
agreeable to the human mind? Poor Haydon, 
the painter, was so fascinated with size that he 
apparently came at last to suppose that great 
art consisted in big pictures. Indeed, it is often 
most legitimate. Who that has seen the huge 
statues Of Aboo Simbel or of Memnon has not 
felt the grandeur of mere size ? 

Therefore when a chorus of twenty thousand 
persons was assembled, and arose together to 
sing, it was ludicrously impertinent to ask wheth- 
er the sound would be twenty thousand times as 
loud as that of one voice. The rising was an 
emotion. ‘lhe thrill was indescribable; and that 
every body who was not present could know by 
the story of those who were. Indeed, while the 
tone of comment at a distance was contemptu- 
ous, the descriptions upon which the comments 
were founded showed how far from contemptible 
the fact was. The enthusiasm of twenty or thir- 
ty thousand people when the foreign bands played 
our national melodies was inspiring even in the 
printed description. ‘There will be many mass 
meetings during this sammer. We shall read 
of ‘acres of people.” At how many of those 
meetings will there be twenty thousand persons, 
the number of the Boston chorus alone? Of 
course when New York celebrates its World's 
Universal Peace Jubilee it will have one hundred 
thousand voices in the chorus; but meanwhile 
Boston does very well with twenty thousand. 
What it has done is, indeed, ridiculous compared 
with what New York might do; but all cities 
can not be New York. No, indeed. 

If we were all very much obliged to Mr. Bar- 
num (vide ante) for bringing to us Jenny Lind, 
the most perfect of singers in her prime, and 
for giving us, upon the whole, the most delight- 





ful concerts we have ever had, we must agree | 


that it was a great service to bring over the Brit- 


ish Grenadier band, the French band, the Prus- | 


sian band, and Strauss’s orchestra, with such re- 
nowned virtuose as Madame Arabella Goddard 
and Madame Peschka-Leutner. Those ladies 
and those bands are not humbugs. ‘They are the 
best of their kind in the world. ‘To 
them in one series of concerts was no more a 





humbug than the pleasure which they gave. | 


When New York gives monster concerts, it will, 


of course, have all the other bands in Europe! 


and Asia; but in the mean time that city has 
praised and rewarded managers for bringing but 


assemble 
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a single singer or performer. No well-regulated 
New Yorker will excuse the temerity of Boston 
in giving such concerts, but it may be mentioned 
in extenuation that the bands were no worse for 
crossing the sea, and that Strauss did not leave 
the magic of his bow behind. 

‘That there may have been some hidden thought 
of pelf in the affair is the most humiliating re- 
flection. It is not to be denied that it is possi- 
ble that Boston thought of holiday crowds which 
must have food and lodging, and which would 
have loose change to spend for tempting notions. 
Its sordid soul hoped to make money under the 
pretense of world’s jubilees and international 
harmonies! ‘To the finer sentiments of New 
York, to which the mercenary, money-making 
aspect of enterprises is peculiarly repulsive, this 
was very painful. Had Boston brought over the 
musicians, built ‘‘the Coliseum,” given three 
weeks of concert, and thrown open the doors 
gratis to all mankind, New York would have 
endured the well-meaning folly. But to ask 
money at the door was revolting. ‘The wretch- 
ed little city meant business, then, not art! 
Upon what ground is a contract with certain 
musicians to give concerts at which a high price 
of admission is charged to be called a jubilee or 


eee: : : . 7 
an international congress of sweet sounds? ‘The 


question is a poser, There really seems to be 
no answer to it, except that a rose smells just as 
sweet whether you call it a cabbage or a rhinos- 
ceros. 

But whatever we decide about the fine names 
and the money, it is certainly a good thing to 
hear the famous orchestras and singers and play- 
ers without going to Europe. ‘There has been a 
great deal of ‘‘ international” exercise recently, 
in which there seemed to be very little reason 
for congratulation of any kind. There was, 
first, the international mill of some years ago, 
in which the Benicia Boy, “ disfiguring” Amer- 
ica, encountered Tom Sayers, of England, and 
they mutually countered upon each other's noses. 
Glory descended upon one or the other, we for- 
get which, and a great ‘‘ international” triumph 
was achieved —‘‘ which nobody can deny.” 
Then there was another prodigious world’s uni- 
versal jubilee and international rowing match, 
in which, so far as we remember, glory de- 
scended upon the wrong side. But it was 
very international, and upon that head entirely 
satisfactory. ‘There have been likewise world’s 
universal peace jubilees and grand international 
billiard matches; and, perhaps, ditto ditto pig- 
eon-shooting matches and others, attended with 
much glory and international satisfaction. We 
ordinary citizens are probably not aware what a 
number of ** world’s champions” in various de- 
partments @f excellence are daily meeting us 
with all the humility of common people. ‘The 
world’s champion sculler, the world’s champion 
batter, the world’s champion muscular Chris- 
tian—who knows but some one of them may 
affably read these very words and’ approve their 
truth ? 

But while the international benefits which they 
confer are doubtless incalculable, the advantage 
of hearing good bands and foreign artists is very 

salculable; and if the Boston concerts—which, 
we must all admit, were very well-intentioned— 
should lead to musical congresses to which the 
most accomplished musicians of every nation 
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he traders of Germany to the 
the singers of England and 
ontinent to the Birmingham musical 
at which the new Handels and Men- 
delssohns would conduct their oratorios, and the 
later Beethovens their symphonies, and the mod- 
ern Mozarts and Rossinis their operas, and the 
latest Strauss and Lanner would lead their ex- 
while Malibrans and Jenny 
and Catalanis and Pastas yet unknown, 
ind Joachims and Paganinis and Bottesinis and 
Liszts yet unborn, should all appear—then, pos- 
y, Boston might be pardoned for having given 

so much ] lea 
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built for himself a more 
than Downing, the land- 
It was his good fortune to be- 
gin his work not only with taste and knowledge 
and enthusiasm, but at a time when his favorite 
sub a was new to the country. ‘* Ah!” said 
ton Irving, in Putnam’s old office in 
+, when he was chatting kindly with 
nd beginners in his own art—‘‘ah! 
iad the advantage of you. When } 
had no rivals, but you clever young 
guish each other.” It was the sweet 
courtesy of the modest Nestor, but there was a 
cert of truth in what he said. Down- 
ing introduced the subject of landscape 
gardening to this country, and his works will be 
always valuable as well as interesting. A man, 
he 1 the preface of his book upon fruits, 
arden has a natural right to 
iit. He was not only born in a gar- 
ived in one all his life; and he met 
iat h when on the way to superintend the 
uilding of a beautiful marine villa at Newport. | 
His influence survives not only in the books | 
that | e, but in those that his pupils have 
the best, 
we have 
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Written, perhaps 
that in that depart 
who was associated with Mr. 
all the work of laving out the 
a friend and pupil of Down 
upon the general subject of 
s, published some years since by | 
1¢ Harpers, isan admirable treatise. The latest 
contribution to landscape science and art is the 
nn gh work of Frank J. Scott, 
and dedicated, with | 
to the memory of A. 


was 
ing, 


country 


copious and 
ple tons, 
te reme bia ince, 
J. Downing, his friend and instructor. 

Mr. Alcott in his ** Tablets” shows anew the 
charm of the rural essay. It is pleasanter, per- 
haps, to read Cowley’s and Shenstone’s prose 
than to read their poetry, notwithstanding the air 
and artificiality, which sometimes 
sreeable feeling of insincerity. It 

ndeed, the poetry of rural life with which the 

hors deal—a poetry which springs from their 
own genius and perception, and which not 
often discerned in the rough and homely fact of 
the country. Indeed, to the denizen of the coun- 
try, to the farmer and his hands, the lawn and 
the clustered foliage and the picturesque effect 
are probably stranger than to the citizen who 
looks at the landse: ape with an eye to beauty 
rather than to profit. The mere refusal to de- 
stroy, the preservation of a tree here, of a group 
there, would have made all the difference be- 
tween a pleasing and attractive and a bald and 


of quaintness 


is 
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| style becomes sweet and tranquil. 


certainly | of 


NE. 


repuls sive spot; and the village would have }¢ er 
richer in money had some eye only known the 
market value of beauty. Indeed, an intellige 
which holds itself to be superior has someti; 
swept away a natural, flowering, leafy th 
along a road, which no artificial hedge, even w} 
it grew, could satisfactorily replace ; and in clear 
ing out that luxuriant and beautiful tangle th 
superior intelligence has cut down the ' 
value of the place. 

3ut what an exhaustless charm ther 
books about trees and shrubs, and the plant 
of gardens and the laying out of grounds! ‘The 
moment a man begins to write of such topics } 


mone 


T have is th 
breath of clover in it, and he warm fragray 
of carnations and the syringa. ‘The bees hum. 
the doves coo, the brook gurgles along his line 
Happy verses of the poets occur to him, and ¢] 
choice sentences of essays. His page becomes 
garden, in which we loiter amidst lovely forms, 
and the world becomes the Arcadia which in 0) 
hearts we feel that it is meant to be. Per 


i pleasantest suggestion of a comprehe 


book upon the subject, like that of Mr. Scott, 
that nature itself in its external aspect lends 
self so willingly to the co-operative and sympa- 
thetic hand of man. Indeed, there is a certain 
pleasure in the effect even when the |} 
sympathetic. ‘The formal style of the old French 
gardening, of which Versailles was an illustra- 
tion, was not without interest and charm. It 
was the coifing of nature, the work of the barber 
and the mantua-maker; but association had be- 
come interwoven with it, as vines clamber oy¢ 
ugly walls, and it still has a certain romance to 
the beholder. 

In this country we shall have no Versailles, 1 
palace and palace garden of a monarch. We 
shall read with wonder of the hanging g 
Persepolis, and a half feeling that it is of 
Laputa that we read. We shall remember the 
neglected terraces of the Villa d Este, and tha 
glimpse of the dome of St. Peter's, a discant hil 
upon the horizon. But our question will be how, 
in a country where fortunes are not hereditary ; 
where a father hesitates to build a great and 
costly house upon a vast estate lest his grand 
children, in the division of the property, should 
be forced to sell it for a Lunatic Asylum; in ¢ 
country where we live in small houses upon little 


iand is not 


| lots in the suburbs—how can we have the houses 
| beautiful as well as comfortable, 


and the 
land picturesquely laid out ? 

This is the precise question which Mr. Scott 
answers, and with the utmost independence an 
good sense. For every suggestion he has a rea- 
son. He acknowledges the poetic force of tra- 
ditions, but challenges each to account for itself 
satisfactorily. He reminds those of us who g 
into the country to **‘ make a little place,” that 
we might as wisely undertake to make a little 
watch; and he says very truly that while the 
publication of Mr. Downing’s books turned pub- 
lic attention to the subject, the first result was a 
crop of the most amusing crudity in architectu- 
ral design and rural execution, but that this was 
followed by a class of intelligent artists. In- 
deed, Mr. Sparrowgrass is the type of most of us 
who go into the country to live. The fact of 
leaving the city does not of itself give us taste 
and knowledge and skill. And how often and 
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a 
often the gardener must wince at the orders he 
receives, and assist in performances which seem 
to him not less than crimes against Pan and the 
fauns and woe vd ny mphs! 

How if we attempted to paint the pictures 
that we propose to hang upon our walls? Yet 
why not, as well as to attempt the picture that 
our place should be? There is no more occa- 
sion of shame in not knowing, without careful 
study and thought, how to make a pretty coun- 
try place than in not being able without study to 
carve a statue or to play a musical instrument. 
But a man is very apt to think that he ought to 
know what he wants, as he expresses it, and to 
suppose that he must be a fool if he can not plant 
a flower or set out a tree. Let him read a few 
pages in Mr, Scott’s ** Suburban Home Grounds,” 
and reflect that it is the result of long and fond 
study of a subject to which he has never given a 
thought until he bought a place. He will find 
it, upon the whole, the most valuable manual 
ever published for the owner of a moderate coun- 
try place. He will probably ask no question that 
it does not intelligently answer. It will suggest 
to him a hundred happy hints. It will discuss 
with him his ground, its disposition, its drainage, 
its exposure, and its decoration. It will tell him 
what kind of place he needs if he is a business 
man, and the difference between a suburban and 
a country place. His house, his other build- 
ings, his fences and walks and roads, his lawns 
and flower gardens, be the same more or less, 
will all pass before him in gentle review upon 
these pages, and he will find that he has made 
the acquaintance of a thoughtful and most ac- 
complished friend, who seems to be the very 
genius loci. And that friend’s knowledge and 
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estimate of trees and shrubs and vines are stated 
so clearly and amply that when the new coun- 
tryman has thoughtfully read all that is said, he 
will be amazed by the variety and thoroughness 
of his own informations Indeed, Mr. Scott's 
book is so full of good sense and fine feeling that 
it should be in every village library, and in as 
many country houses as can afford to have it. 

**From a half acre to four or five acres will 
afford ground enough to give all the finer pleas- 
ures of rural life,” is one of the assertions of this 
book, which it shows how to make good; and 
while he is not indifferent to the character and de- 
light of the larger space, the peculiar value of his 
work is that it is addressed to the many, not to 
the few. It is essentially American. And since 
the landscape, considered as real estate, is all 
owned by some proprietor, he is a common ben- 
efactor who teaches how each detail may be beau- 
tified. For he shows how that higher part of 
real estate, the combined landscape, may be made 
niore pleasing. Indeed, there is a high morali- 
ty and fraternity in the suggestion that while we 
all own the various lots of land, nobody owns the 
landscape. It was said long ago by Emerson. 
But if nobody owns the whole landscape, and if 
that is a common possession, we are engaged by 
every generous feeling to take care that our in- 
dividual part of it shall be made as beautiful as 
possible for the common delight. If the man 
who burns bones in his garden, or who suffers 
stagnant puddles upon his place, is a pest to the 
neighborhood, and may be presented by theGrand 
Jury, how much less is he a nuisance who allows 
a place that might be beautiful to remain ugly, 
and by his conceit or his negligence defrauds the 
neighborhood of delight ? 
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POETRY. 
HERE is a peculiar pleasure in welcoming 


from a land which gives us so much that is | 
sensational and debasing a pastoral so pure and | 


so healthful as Miréio (Roberts Brothers). ‘The 
original Provencal poem appeared in France in 
1859. Miss Preston’s translationis the first suc- 
cessful attempt to introduce it to English readers. 
We have no knowledge of the Provengal dialect 
sufficient to enable us to judge of the merit of 


the translation; nor is its literal fidelity a mat- | 


ter of any great consequence to the ordinary 
reader. ‘The fact of prime importance is that 
Miss Preston has furnished a very delightful 
poem, whose interest, while it turns upon the 
never-failing theme embodied in the old proverb, 
“The course of true love never did run smooth,” 
is greatly enhanced by its exquisite pictures of the 
peasant life of France. To the American mind 


the empire and its metropolis are nearly synony- | of them have appeared before, and the public have 


mous, and we attribute to the French character 
vices which belong only to the Parisian. The 


judgment is about as just as that which should | them in the columns of the daily and weekly 
| press. It has been the fashion in certain quar- 
| ters to decry Longfellow; for just as there are 
| 


take the singularly commingled luxury and deg- 
radation of New York city as a type of Ameri- 
can life. This misapprehension will find an 


admirable corrective in the Arcadian simplicity | ‘‘ deep” if they can understand what he says, so 
of this poem. The critics compare it to those | there are readers who measure the merit of the 
| poet by his incomprehensibility. ‘They esti- 


of William Morris; to our mind it called up the 


| 66 


| ‘‘ Evangeline” of our own Longfellow ; it possess- 
es something of the same simplicity and grace, 
and the same pure, tender, and unsensuous spirit. 
Three Books of Song, by Henry W. Lone- 

| reLLow (J. R. Osgood and Co.), consists of 
| three parts: ‘* Tales of a Way-side Inn,” ‘‘ Ju- 
das Maccabeeus,” and ‘‘ A Handful of Quota- 
| tions.” Longfellow’s original poetry is de- 
|servedly more popular than his translations, 
and his peculiar poetic genius is better adapted 
to the narration of simple tales and legends, or 
the evolution of poetic thought and feeling, 
| evoked by some common sight or ordinary ex- 
| perience, than to the composition of a semi- 
classical drama like ‘‘ Judas Maccabeeus.” We 
| think most of our readers will find the first book 
| the best one; we are certain that they will rarely 
| find more unalloyed enjoyment than will be af- 
| forded by the perusal of these simple tales. Most 
| attested their appreciation by the eagerness with 
| which they have caught them up and repeated 


hearers who think that the preacher is not 
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mate the value of the nugget of gold by the 
degree to which it is overlaid and hidden from 
sight by the rock in which it is found. It is the 
charm and the value of Longfellow’s writings 
that he clothes subtile thoughts and feelings in 
forms so simple that the dullest imagination per- 
ceives, and the most unresponsive heart is quick- 


ened by them. 


We may as well frankly confess to our read- 
ers that we are not among the favored few who 
are able to comprehend the mysteries of RoBeRT 


BrowntnG’s inexplicable verse. 


what is the meaning of Fifine at the Fair (J. R. 
Osgood and Co.), Mr. Browning’s last poem. 


The author apparently propounds this work as a 


conundrum : 


a . . 
“Don Juan, might you please to help one give a guess, 
Hold up a candle, clear this fine mysteriousness.” 


We give the conundrum up. We believe it has 
something to do with teaching the difference be- 
tween true and false love; but if most readers 
do not understand the difference better than they 
will understand this poem, we think that true love 
would have but a sorry chance in the world. 
That Mr. Browning does really possess poetic 
genius we are far from denying. No one who 
had not the elements of a true poet could have 
written the exquisite prologue to ‘‘ Fifine.” He 
is all the more inexcusable for embodying in 
forms so obscure as to defy the comprehension 
of ordinary readers thoughts which he ought to 
make the common property of mankind; and 
the unintelligent applause which exalts his poet- 
ry chiefly because it is incomprehensible is un- 
worthy to be entitled criticism. ‘The book be- 
fore us contains two other poems besides ** Fi- 
fine ;” the last, a simple ballad, ‘* Hervé Riel,” 
is a noble story, well told, with nothing incom- 
prehensible in it. 

Fly-Leaves, by C. S. C. (Holt and Williams), 
is a little volume of poems, nearly if not all of 
them humorous in their character, by an En- 
glish author of the rame of CaLverLey. It is 
a pleasant book for light reading on a hot day 

just this, and nothing more. Let us make 
haste, however, to qualify our descriptive phrase 
‘*humorous,” for our native humorous poetry 
is so apt to degenerate into the low and coarse, 
even when it succeeds in avoiding the vulgar, or 
to find the themes for its ridicule in the higher 
and often the religious sentiments, the term 
‘*humorous” so brings to the mind the comic 
paper of the period, and the literature of which 
it is a type, that it might do injustice to Mr. 
Calverley’s verses. 





They have been not unjust- 
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As a general 
thing, we prefer poetry which we can understand, 
and though we have frequently met with critics 
who admired Robert Browning, we have never 
met with one who comprehended him. We be- 
lieve that it is Thackeray who says that it is just 
as poetic to call a hat a hat as to call it a light 
and silken gossamer. We are as unable to see 
any poetic merit in the employment of any such 
rare and obsolete terms as ‘‘externe” for ex- 
ternal, and ‘‘ perpend” for weigh weli or consid- 
er, and ‘‘desiderate” for desire, as we are to 
discover poetic genius in the unrhythmical and 
contorted sentences which seem to have been 
constructed for the purpose of putting the pow- 
ers of the students of grammar to the most dif- 
ficult possible test. We do not pretend to know 


ly compared to Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ]j 
effusions, when he is in his best moods; saye f 
the absence of puns, they call te mind Hood’s 
poems. ‘There is in them the delicacy and ye. 
tinement of feeling and the rhythmical beau: 
of expression which mark poetry of a far highe 
order; but however seriously the author seem 
to begin, he always ends with a jest, brought 
at the last with a suddenness of turn that ad 
zest to the humor, until the reader has 
half through the volume, and been so hab 
startled by the unexpected jest that it is u 
pected no longer. The parody on Mr. Tuppe 
** Proverbial Philosophy” is not surpassed by ar 
thing in the literature of parody ; and indeed wi 
may safely say that of its kind—which is 1 
however, the highest kind—there is nothing iy 
poetical literature superior to these verses, 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Tue Franco-Prussian war has produced 
number of treatises, historical, political, and mili- 
tary. Some of these books, the product of the 
hour, have very properly perished with the hour, 
Indeed, it may be said that most of them were 
prepared simply to meet the temporary demand, 
while many of them were made up from news 
paper correspondence or magazine essay 8. It 
but just, therefore, to General Hazen, in speak- 
ing of The School and the Army in Ge rmany an 
France (Harper and Brothers), that we disabus 
the reader’s mind of any possible impressio: 
that this work is to be classed with these ephem- 
eral productions of the war. It is, on the con- 
trary, a solid and valuable contribution to that 
class of literature which affords the most useful 
discussion of political and social problems, be 
cause it records the results of actual experi 
ments. General Hazen appears to be an ¢ 
student of German civilization, and thus to have 
laid the foundations before the war for that sp: 
cial study which his peculiar advantages appear 
to have given to him for his subsequent investi- 
gations of its course and its causes. He was 
furnished with official documents from the United 
States government to the government at Berlin, 
had several interviews with Count Bismarck, 
was permitted to accompany the Prussian army, 
and was given every faeility for pursuing his 
investigations into the organization and move- 
ments of the Prussian army, and the nature and 
method of its system of operations. ‘The first 
third of his book is substantially a diary of his 
experiences and observations while in the Ger- 
man camp; this is perhaps the most entertain- 
ing, but the least remarkable, portion of his 
work. It is not, however, a mere story of ad- 
ventures such as filled the columns of our daily 
papers at the time, but contains the record of 
the careful and sagacious observations of a man 
who has noticed, or at least noted, little or noth- 
ing that has not a direct bearing upon na- 
tional character or national organization. It 
contains some very graphic though brief por- 
traits drawn from the life, such as those of 
Bismarck, Moltke, Von Roon, and King Will- 
iam himself; and it gives a good deal of de- 
tailed information as to army organization and 
operations, not deduced from military reports, 
but drawn from actual observations in the 
field. ‘The most valuable portion of the book, 
however, and that which entitles its author to 
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the thanks of the American public, is to be 
found in the last eight chapters, in which the 
author describes and contrasts the army and 
school systems of the Prussian and French na- 
tions. We are less concerned with the Prussian 
military system, because that which is adapted 
I the demands of a Continental empire would 
be peculiarly ill-adapted to the American re- 
publie. We may learn something from the 
Prussian model, but we certainly can not imi- 
tate it. Even were it otherwise, Harper's 
Monthly is a peaceable magazine, unversed in 
the arts of war, and will not assume to sit in 
critical judgment on the details of army organi- 
zation; yet it may safely assume that not only 
those to whom is especially intrusted the defense 
of the nation, but every intelligent American 
citizen, should desire to learn wisdom on this 
subject from the experiences of France and Ger- 
many, lest the failure so to do should bring war 
and suffering upon America to teach the before 
unheeded lesson ; and it may also safely assure its 
readers that they will nowhere find the principles 
which that experience inculcates better deduced 
than in the pages of General Hazen’'s treatise. 
We are more concerned, however, with the 
school system of Germany. ‘The military or- 
ganization is the arm of the nation. No, not 
even that: it is the arm of the nation when 
stretched forth to defend it from assault. But 
the school system is the brain of the nation, 
which not only inspires its defenders and directs 
the defense, but also inspires all its industries 
and guides all its life. ‘There is a vague idea 
that the school system of Germany is, in many 
of its features, admirable; and certainly there 
is no European nation in which intelligence is so 
widely diffused. But we suspect few, even of 
those who are most directly concerned with our 
educational problems, are aware what Germany 
has done toward their solution. We have made 
some search in times past for information on this 
ubject, but have found it for the most part only in 
fragmentary and imperfect forms. Nowhere have 
we found so clear, so comprehensive, and so suc- 
cinct an account as that which Mr. Hazen affords 
in the eleventh and twelfth chapters. These chap- 
ters ought to be studied by every school superin- 
tendent, and might profitably be read not only 
by every teacher, but by every citizen who desires 
to exert an influence on the educational prob- 
lems of our own country. We are far from sup- 
posing that the German system is a model for 
our imitation, but we are very certain that there 
are features in that system which are worthy of 
sur careful study, and which, in a modified 
form, might be advantageously incorporated into 
our own. Mr. Hazen fails to note the impor- 
tant change which has recently been made in the 
German law, taking the supervision of the schools 
out of the hands of the clergy. We suspect, 
however, that this change was effected after the 
book had left its author’s hands; it should be 
borne in mind by the reader in his perusal, 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Proressor F, D. Mauricer’s volume of ser- 
mons on The Lord’s Prayer (Hurd and Hough- 
ton) is remarkable rather for that broad and 
generous spirit of a humane Christianity, of 
which he was a most distinguished representa- 
tive (the expression, ‘‘humane Christianity,” is 


| volved in it. 


in reality tautological, but a great deal which 
passes current as Christianity is not humane), 
than for that peculiar and somewhat mystical 
theology in respect to which he was under- 
stood by few and followed by almost none. 
There are other more widely known exponents 
of Christianity as a life of love rather than 
a system of doctrine; but there is, perhaps, 
no one who has done more to give impulse to 
the faith which sees in the teachings of Jesus 
Christ that which is more than a philosophy-- 
no one who has comprehended more clearly what 
the Master meant by declaring that His words 
are ‘‘life.” We confess that we approach any 
sermons on the Lord’s Prayer with prejudice. 
Dilutions of the Scripture do not generally im- 
prove it, and the painful effort to extract a sys- 
tem of ethics, theology, or worship out of this 
simple though comprehensive prayer profanes it. 
But our prejudices have disappeared before Pro- 
fessor Maurice’s sermons. His deductions may 
not aiways be legitimately drawn from the text, 
but his spirit always conforms to that of the 
great Teacher; and if what he thinks he finds 
in the Lord’s Pi rayer is to be discovered in it only 
by a devout and spiritual imagination, yet his 
meditations harmonize well with its character 
and spirit, and are full of suggestion and inspira- 
tion, even though they sometimes appear to be 
rather thoughts suggested to a fertile mind by 
phrases in the prayer than truths necessarily in- 
We can not better explain our 
meaning, which general terms fail to make clear 
than by quoting a single paragraph on the first 
word of the Lord’s Prayer—‘* Our” 


“Much of the practical difficulty of the prayer lies 
assuredly in the first word of it. How can we look 
round upon the people whom we habitually feel to be 
separated from us by almost impassable barriers; who 
are above us, so that we can not reach them, or so far 
beneath us that the slightest recognition of them is an 
act of gracious condescension ; upon the people of an 
opposite faction to our own whom we denounce as ut- 
terly evil; upon men whom we have reason to despise ; 
upon the actual wrong-doers of society, those who 
have made themselves vile, and are helping to make 
it vile—and then teach ourselves to think that in the 
very highest exercises of our lives these are associated 
with us; that when we pray we are praying for them 
and with them; that we can not pray for ourselves 
without speaking for them; that if we do not carry 
their sins to the throne of God's grace we do not carry 
our own; that all the good we hope to obtain there 
belongs to them just as much as to us; and that our 
claim to it is sure of being rejected if it is not one 
which is valid for them also? Yet all this is included 
in the word ‘Our:’ till we have learned so much, 
we are but spelling at it; we have not learned to pro- 
nounce it.” 


About the middle of the last century a mem- 
ber of the Scottish Church, a mason by trade, 
was disciplined by his kirk for assisting to build 
an Episcopal chapel. It is characteristic of the 
spirit of the present century that the Dean of 
Westminster Abbey goes into Scotland to deliver 
there a course of lectures on the history of its 
Established Charch. It is, perhaps, quite as re- 
markable that these lectures, embodied in A 
History of the Church of Scotland (Scribner, 
Armstrong, and Co.), should contain glowing 
eulogies of Scottish leaders, and constitute a 
warm defense of the Scottish Kirk. An Episco- 
pal prelate glorifying a Presbyterian Church may 
surely be regarded as one of the signs of the 
times. Undoubtedly the cause of this phenome- 
non is to be found in part in that catholic spirit 





which is so characteristic of Dean Stanley, and 
which, even in this generous 2, | 
more generous illustration than that which 
afforded by the sermon on the eleventh com- 
mandment, which constitutes an admirable in- 
troduction to these lectures. But this catholic 
spirit is itself strengthened and developed by 
Dean Stanley's life-long advocacy of a church 
establishment, and by the fact that he is philoso 
pher enough to perceive that any established 
church to permanently endure in the present 
ge must be broad enough to embrace men of 
very divergent religious opinions and practices. 


has found no 


is 


Ile cares more for Establishment than for Epis 
copacy; the same influences, therefore, which 
make him the advocate of the Episcopal Church 
in England, make him an advocate of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Scotland. 
these lectures was unquestionably disestablish- 
ment in Ireland, and the progress of dissent in 
England and Scotland; and his object was to 
prepare the way for a partnership between the 
two established churches against all dissenters. 
This object colors his lectures and detracts from 
their historical trustworthiness. In spirit they 
are candid and generous, in criticism kind and 


gentle, in graphic presentation of the great head- | 


lands of Scottish history powerful, though not 
always true, in rhetoric brilliant, and in the 


sketches of character which they afford enter- | 
The course will there- | 


taining and instructive. 
fore long remain as a rich contribution to the 
literature of English ecclesiastical history; but 
he who does not believe in church establishment 
must bear in mind the object of the delivery of 
these lectures, if he does not wish to be misled 
by what nearly all American readers will regard 
as the false philosophy which pervades them. 
NOVELS. 

DounptL_ess ANTHONY TROLLOPE has written 
novels which the critics will pronounce greater 
than the Golden Lion of Granpere (Harper and 
Brothers), but he has written few or none which 
the reader will pronounce more enjoyable. ‘The 
plot turns, of course—as what one of Anthony 
Trollope’s plots does not ?—on the perplexity of a 
young lady besought by two lovers. But the read- 
er neither loses patience with nor faith in her. 
Her own heart is never uncertain, nor is even her 
purpose long vacillating; if she yields for the 


moment to the one she does not love, she never | 


forgets the one she does, though she has good 
reason to think he has forgotten her; and the 
tangle never becomes so perplexing and knotted 
that the reader entertains any serious doubts but 
that it will be disentangled at the last. ‘There is 
no villain and no fearful catastrophe and no folly 
that tries our patience or taxes our credulity, 
and ‘‘all’s well that ends well.” Incidentally a 
very pretty picture of the common life of Alsace 
is afforded. Anthony ‘Trollope can not write a 
novel without doing by the realism 
of his descriptions. 

J. B. Lippincott) is, as its title-page 
tells us it is, ‘‘a romance.” ‘The story is told 
with a good deal of dramatic power, and with 
no superfluous words. — Its interest lies wholly in 
the development and issue of the plot; there is 
no attempt at either character or scene painting. 
But it-ends unsatisfactorily, and is, indeed, un- 
satisfactory throughout; for Hortense’s unwav- 


gC vd service 


A ytoun 


The occasion of | 


the copartnership. 
|} expected—an excellent piece of patch-work; a 
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ering decision to cleave to her rascal of a broth- 
er, and leave for his sake an -honest lover whop 
she truly loves, will not secure, and does not de. 
serve, the sympathies of the reader ; it consor 
neither with nature nor with religion, neit 
with inclination nor with duty. : 

The author's object in Three Generatio = 
and Shepard) is to depict New England lite 
the times that are gone. The story itself is 
little consequence, the plot is simple, and no 
etfort has been put forth to give it an artist 
development. ‘The energies of the author hay 
been expended in giving a realistic portraitury 
of early New England life. The social customs. 
the religious ceremonies and beliefs, the political 
quarrelings, the home life, dress, household econ- 
omy, popular superstitions, are all brought int 
this piece of historical painting with a pre 
Raphaelite minuteness. ‘This literary recorde 
can not claim to a memory which extends ba 
to the era which Miss Emery has undertaken t 
describe, but the book bears internal eviden 
of a realistic fidelity to truth; and certainly t! 
writer can not be denied the credit of a pa ; 
taking conscientiousness in her work. It is, 
however, wholly, or almost wholly, as a pictur 
of early New England life and character that th 
book prefers its claims to the attention of th 
reader. 

Six of One, by Half a Dozen of Another 
erts Brothers) is a combination story, a proc 
of *‘ co-operation” applied to literary labor. 
authors are Harriet BeEEcHER Stowe, 
T. Wuitney, Lucretia P. Hare, F. W. 
1nG, F. B. Perkins, and Epwarp E. Harp, t 
latter of whom conceived the plan and fo 
The result is what might be 


A. 
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D, 
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OR- 


book more ingenious in conception than power- 


| fal in execution, a work which will hold its place 


in literature chiefly as a curious literary phe- 
nomenon. ‘There is more unity to the stor 
than one would anticipate from the method of its 


| composition ; but there is no proper development 


of character, as indeed there could not well be, 
and no well-sustained dramatic interest. Th 
most powerful chapter in the book is perl: 


| the closing one, which brings the three her 
and three heroines together in Chicago during 


the great conflagration; but the real drama is 
so fresh in the minds of American readers that 
the imaginary one pales by the side of 
—The motto on the title-page of Choisy (J. 


makes the best husband ;” at least, if this is not 
the moral of the story, we can not guess what it 
is intended to teach. If the lessons of vice con- 
stitute the best school of virtue; if one should 
experience all the temptations to licentiousness 
and yield to most of them in order to be strong 
in his after-life of purity ; if the sowing of ** wild 
oats” is the best preparation for a harvest of 
wheat; if a life of self-indulgence in that mod- 


fern Vanity Fair, Paris, is the way to acquire 


habits of sobriety and purity; and if it is desir- 
able to afford this training by aid of the imagina- 


tion to those who have too much conscience or 


too little courage to get it in any other way—then 
‘**Choisy” is an admirable text-book. But if it 
| be true that the imagination as well as every 
other faculty should be trained to ‘‘ abhor that 
| which is evil ;” if it be true that man should aim 
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to imitate God in being ‘* of purer eyes than to 
behold evil,” then such novels as *‘ Choisy” are 
not to be commended for the spirit and realism 
which characterize their representations of a 
life whose seductions are quite too great al- 
ready, Without being enhanced by the glamour 
which such a romance as this throws over it. As 
to Emma’s too credulous trustfulness of the re- 
formed roué, who, by-the-way, gives no particu- 
lar evidence of his sorrow for the past and no 
ledges for the future, we should regret to regard 
it either as a type of woman’s trust, or as an ex- 
ample for young ladies besought by similar lovers. 
—i:leonore (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) is said on 
the title-page to be ‘‘after the German of E. 
yon Rothenfels,” and is, we judge, a free transla- 
tion. ‘The father of Eleonore, after her moth- 
er’s death, married a scheming young girl, Edith, 
who, under a pretense of devoted affection for 
him and his only daughter, hides her plots and 
jitrigues to secure for herself the property of 
the father and that which has come into his 
possession from his deceased wife. ‘The inter- 
est of the story turns upon the development 
of these plots and their final unraveling and 
defeat; its attractiveness to the reader will de- 
pend upon the interest which she can arouse 
herself to take—for we presume that most of the | 
readers of ‘* Eleonore” will be found among the 

ladies—in tracing the course of imaginary plots, 

whose issue the novel-reader will hardly doubt 

from the beginning.—We do not understand 

very clearly the meaning of the title of ‘TurGr- 

yerr’s novel, Smoke(Holt and Williams). It is a 
story of Russian characters, but the scene is chief- 

ly laid in the gambling cities of Germany. The | 
style is epigrammatic and lively, but the char- 
acters are not attractive, nor is there any thing 
in the construction and development of the story 
which especially entitles it to the compliment of 
being selected for translation and republication | 
in this country. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 
Pennsylvania Dutch, and other Essays (J. B. 
Lippincott and Co.) carries the reader into the | 
interior of Pennsylvania, and introduces him to a 
peculiar class of citizens, whose customs, habits, 
religious associations and ceremonies, all mark 
them as a distinct people. Here are the ‘‘ Men- 
nonites” and the ‘* Dunkers ;” here the ceremony | 
of ‘‘ feet-washing” is kept up with the same 
scrupulous reverence with which other sects 
maintain the Lord’s Supper; here, despite a 
lack of schools and a lack of appreciation of 
schooling, the farm-houses are patterns of neat- 
ness, the farms models of industry, and the peo- | 
ple examples of honesty, truthfulness, and sobrie- 
ty. We can not vouch for the truthfulness of 
the pictures which this book affords, for we have 
never seen the original; but they are unmistakably 
the work of an eye-witness, who aims at nothing 
but fidelity and truth, and who is at once graphic 
and simple in her descriptions of this compara- | 
tively unknown land.—<Station Life in New Zea- 
land (De Witt C. Lent and Co.) consists of a 
series of letters by Lady Barker descriptive of 
every-day life in that far-off land. They are very | 
natural and simple in style, and very minute in 
description, giving, as one lady might in her | 
private correspondence to another, a series of 
cabinet-pictures of the civilization of the coun- | 
Vor. XLV.—No, 268.—40 


| lustrated by Sol Eytinge. 


try, describing, for example, in detail, house- 
keeping, servants, wool-gathering, schools, trav- 
eling, and the conveniences and inconveniences 
provided for the traveler. It is a very readable 
little volume.—A Sachel Guide-Book to Eu- 
rope (Hurd and Houghton) is happily entitled. 
It will take little room in the sachel, and will 
even go in the pocket; and while it will not take 
the place of such a work as ‘** Harper's Hand- 
Book,” or that of the local guide-books, it will 
serve the traveler a very useful purpose in map- 
ping out his summer campaign for him. It is 


| to an ordinary guide-book, or rather the inevita- 


ble collection of guide-books, what a bird’s-eye 
view of Europe would be to a collection of local 
pictures. —There is a good deal of genuine hu- 
mor in Angelina Gushington’s Thoughts on Men 


| and Things (G. W. Carleton and Co.), and the 


‘**men and things” are those of our every-day 
life. We do not wonder that it has reached a 
third edition in England, and are glad to wel- 
come a reprint here. It is more than merely en- 
tertaining. A great deal of shrewd sense is con- 
veyed under a very pleasant disguise. The es- 
sayist, who plays the role of a “‘ little goose,” in- 
fuses a great deal of sound sense into her lively 
and rattling gossip. She is in style what so- 
ciety would call a brilliant young lady, but her 
brilliance is not a mere flash: there is real illu- 
mination in it.—Zhe Dickens Dictionary (James 
hk. Osgood and Co.) is a sort of concordance to 
the works of the great novelist. The name of 
every character is given, with a brief description, 
a reference to the chapters where they princi- 
pally appear, and sometimes a quotation from 
some chapter as a sort of introduction. It is il- 
The practical utility 
of this book will not be very apparent to the lit- 
erary Gradgrinds, but lovers of Dickens will be 
glad to add it to their editions of his works.— 
The United States Tariff and Internal Revenue 
Law, compiled by Horace E. Dresser (Har- 
per and Brothers), is invaluable as a reference- 
book to all who have any occasion to acquaint 
themselves with our present revenue system. It 
embraces the acts of June 6, 1872, reducing du- 
ties on imports and for other purposes, that of 
May 1, 1872, repealing the duty on tea and cof- 
fee, and those of 1870, 1868, 1866, and 1864 
bearing on the same general subject of taxation. 
It embraces a full alphabetical table of the Unit- 
ed States tariff, and of the internal revenue taxes, 
and its value is enhanced by a very full index. — 
Happy-Thought Hall, by ¥. C. Bursank (Rob- 
erts Brothers), is an indescribable book of rol- 
licking humor, of which we can give no better 
idea to the reader who is not familiar with Mr. 
Burbank’s previous books than by saying that 
both in the quality of its fun and the character of 
its sketchy illustrations it recalls to the mind 
‘* Hood’s Own.” —Song Life for Sunday-Schools, 
etc., by Puttip Puu.irs (Harper and Brothers), 
is another one added to the host of Sunday-school 
singing-books. It is based upon the story of the 
journey of Christiana and her children to the Ce- 
lestial City. It does not, however, rehearse that 
story in verse, but accepts it as an epitome of 
Christian experience, which is illustrated by 
hymns adapted to its various phases. Those 
who are familiar with Philip Phlilips’s music 
need not be assured that it contains some very 
sweet melodies, which children will like. 
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GRANDIDIER ON THE ZOOLOGY OF 
MADAGASCAR, 

M GRANDIDIER, the well-known explorer 
iVie of Madagascar, and one to whom we owe 
sO many novelties in natural history, has lately 
published in the Revue Scientifique an abstract 
of his experiences in the island. He calls espe 
both 
upon the peculiar 
as indris, 





cial attention to the animals of the country, 
recent and fossil, remarking 
forms of quadrumana, 


such lemurs, 
chiroqales, ete. 


Ihe fossil vertebrates are not 
Among these he mentions a 
small hippopotamus found in the quaternary 
sands of the south coast, and the <Epyornis, of 
which three species rk been detected among 
the specimens brought by him, and submitted to 

*rofessor Edwards for examination. 

He calls attention to the remarkable fact, 
which is also adverted to by Hartlaub and Ed- 
wards, of the absence of any species of wood- 
peckers, and the presence of black parrots, in 
which, as well as in some other matters, there is 
a close analogy between the faunas of Madagas- 
car and of Australasia, and little or no relation- 
ship to that of the adjacent continent of Africa. 
Indeed, Professor Edwards is of the opinion that 
at some period, geologically not very remote, 
Madagascar and New Zealand must have been 
united by land which is now below the surface 
of the ocean, the close relationship between the 
“Epyornis of Madagascar and Dinornis of New 
Zealand rendering this very evident. He finds a 
source of congratulation to the inhabitants of 
Madagascar in the entire absence of venomous 
serpents, none of 
of snakes having 


less interesting. 


the comparatively few species 
poisonous properties, 
EFFECT OF TOBACCO ON MAN AND ANIMALS, 
Dr. Lebon, of Paris, has given a great deal of 
attention to the question of the effect of tobacco 
upon man and animals, and has lately presented 
a report on the subject to the Medico-Chirur- 
gical sc ciety of Liege. Among the conclusions 
which the author has reached in the course of 
his researches, the following may be mentioned 
as most important: 1. Smokers, and persons 
who without smoking are enveloped in an at- 
mosphere of tobacco-smoke, absorb for each 
quantity of ten grammes of tobacco a proportion 
of nicotine varying from some centigrammes to 
a gramme. They absorb also about an equal 
amount of ammonia. 2. The quantity of to- 
bacco consumed daily by a single individual ad- 
dicted to its use is scarcely less than twenty 
grammes. A smoker is, therefore, liable to ab- 
sorb daily a quantity of nicotine which may 
reach twenty-five centigrammes, with an equal 
proportion of ammonia. 3. Of all kinds of 
smoking the most dangerous is that of smoking 
a cigar or cigarette and swallowing the smoke; 
the least dangerous is that of smoking a nargile, 
or pipe with a long tube, in the open air. 4. 
The effect produced by the result of the con- 
densation of tobacco-smoke is analogous to that 
of nicotine. Nevertheless there must be added 
the effects produced by the ammonia, which the 
smoke contains in considerable quantity. 5. The 
resinous semi-liquid which condenses in the in- 
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terior of the pipe contains a considerable pro) 
tion of nicotine. tis little less poisonous 
nicotine itself, and rapidly gle the - 
animals exposed to its action. The | 

product which condenses in the Pe gs and m 
rr the smoker contains water, ammonia, nicotino 
fatty and resinous bodies, and coloring matters 
A dos se of one drop of this oo lily “ys 
paralysis of motion in small animals, and ; 
of app ge death. These effects qu lickly disap 
pear, but death actually supervenes if the 
is carried up to several drops. If, ome 
administering the liquid internally, the 
is made to breathe it for some time, it 
the same. 

















d 
In this last case the effects seem due 
in a great measure to the P resence of ammonia. 

- In a dose of a single drop dangerous res 
are not produced upon large animals, but those 
of small size are killed instantaneously. Amc ng 
the effects observed the most constant are fibr 
lar tremblings, a general congestion of the suy 
ficial vessels, stupor, and especially the tetaniforn 
contraction of the muscles of the abdomen. 8, 
Nicotine is one of the poisons the effect of whic! 
is most speedily dissipated, and the habituatior 
to which is soonest accomplished. 9. Cont 
to what has generally been assumed, the 
of nicotine at the ordinary temperature i 
dangerous, but it is quite otherwise if the liquid 
is carried to ebullition. It then produces palpi- 
tations, a decided suffocation, precordial pain, 
and vertigo. Smaller animals exposed to this 
vapor die almost instantaneously. 10. Among 
the effects of tobacco-smoke upon man may be 
mentioned, in small doses, excitation of the intel 
lectual faculties forthe moment; in repeate “ddo ses 
it produces palpitations, troubles of vision, and 
more especially a decrease of the memory, and 
particularly the memory of words. 









VENOMOUS FISH IN THE MAURITIUS 

Europe has a small fish, known as the weaver 
(Trachinus), which is capable of inflicting a very 
severe wound by the spines of its dorsal fin; 
and another form (Thalassophryne) has been 
described by Dr. Giinther, from Central Ameri- 
ca, as collected by Captain Dow, in which the 
dorsal spines are constructed precisely like the 
fang of a venomous serpent, with a poison sac, 
secreting venom at the base, which is injected 
into the wound made by this animal. A well- 
known fish of the Mauritius, named Synanceia 
verrucosa, is said by Dr. Le Juge to be still 
more dangerous. ‘lhis possesses thirteen spines 
in the dorsal fin, each provided at its base with 
a bag containing poison, and with a pair of deep 
grooves, along which the poison is guided to the 
wound. When the fish is seized by the hand 
a wound is inflicted, into which the poison is in- 
jected. Fatal results are more or less frequent 
from handling this fish, although the action of 
the poison appears to be less rapid than in the 
case of serpents. 


CUPRO-AMMONIUM. 


If shreds of copper are introduced into a bot- 
tle half full of ammonia solution, the metal will be 
dissolved, with the production of what is called 
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cupro-ammonium, and with the accompaniment | 
of a deep blue color. ‘This substance has the 
remarkable property of dissolving various sub- 
stances, as silk, lignine or cellulose, paper, etc., 
with great rapidity. It has been proposed to 
apply this agent in the preparation of solutions 
which can be converted to important industrial 
uses, such as readily suggest themselves in con- 
nection with this power of dissolving the sub- 
stances in question. Paper, linen, wood, etc., 
can be readily united almost indissolubly by 
means of this substance; and it is said that, 
when thus adherent, the copper which they hold | 
may be extracted by a weak acid, leaving the | 
material pure and white, but without disturbing 
the adhesion already established. It is not 
known in what particular chemical combination 
the two substances unite, or what is the precise 
character of their union. ‘The name given, 
cupro-ammonium, is to be considered as of no 
chemical significance. 
NATURE OF CRYPTOCOCCUS. 

According to Hallier, Cryptococcus, one of 
the lowest forms of fungi, is in reality suscepti- 
ble of germination, contrary to the opinions en- 
tertained by his antagonists on this question ; 
and he maintains that he has succeeded in dem- 
onstrating satisfactorily the following proposi- 
tions: 1. The yeast of beer germinates when- 
ever it is placed tinder favorable conditions. 


thus obtained, which can be preserved long 
enough to pass it from hand to hand. 
TRANSPARENT STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 
A method of making transparent stereoscop- 
ic pictures upon paper is thus described by its 
discoverer, Mr. A. von Constant, of Lausanne. 
Well-sized and not too thick albumen paper is 
made sensitive in the usual way, and the nega- 
tive placed upon its back—i. e., the side not 
chemically treated. The printing is done rather 
strongly, and the tone observed by looking 
through the paper toward the light. The pic- 
ture can be conveniently colored with water-col- 
ors, and is well adapted for lamp shades, etc. 
FOSSIL BIRDS OF THE MASCARENE ISLANDS. 
M. Alph. Milne-Edwards, of Paris, the son 
of the eminent naturalist of the same name, has 
been engaged for many years in the publication 
of a great work upon fossil birds, which he is 
just about bringing to a conclusion. ‘To this 
labor he has brought a thorough knowledge of 
comparative anatomy, and especially that of 
birds, both recent and fossil, such as perhaps is 
possessed by no other living naturalist ; and the 
work in question, although .unfinished, bas al- 
ready become a standard and guide to those who 
are engaged in similar pursuits. 
In a late communication to the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, referring to the approaching 


2, As long as the germ tubes and their branches | completion of his book, he makes some general 
grow in a moist place, rod-like germ cells are | remarks, which contain matter of much interest. 
constricted off at their extremities. 3. Beer In reference to the. birds of the Mascarene Isl- 
yeast consequently belongs to the mould fungi ands (Mauritius, Rodriguez, and Bourbon) he 
(S thimmelpilze), of which it constitutes a one- | remarks that, as far as the indications go, these 
celled form, and is in no way connected with are the points still remaining of an ancient con- 
the Ascomycetes of Reess, on which point Dr. | tinent, which, little by little, has sunk beneath 
Reess has fallen into an error, pardonable enough | the ocean. Upon these, thus converted into isl- 
considering the difficulty of the investigation. | ands, have been concentrated the inhabitants 
4. Smut (Ustilago carbo, Tulasne), when its | of the land, where they have been crowded to- 
germ tube grows in spots moistened with dis- | gether, as shown by their fossil remains, and 
tilled water, itself behaves exactly like the germ- | where they became exterminated, sooner or later, 
tube yeast—that is, rod-like cells are constricted | either by the action of man or other agencies. 

off from the extremity of every fibre. 5. The| M. Edwards thinks Madagascar was not con- 
parasite found in the urine of typhus patients, nected with these islands at any time; since, 
when placed in a nitrogenized solution of sugar | when first discovered by Europeans; the latter 
and other fluids capable of undergoing fermenta- | contained no mammals at all, and therefore, of 
tion, buds like Cryptococcus, and increases in the course, none of the forms at all peculiar to Mad- 
same manner. 6. Moreover, Cryptococcus cells | agascar, such as the lemurs, etc. On the other 
germinate under favorable conditions, and their , hand, there is evidence to show that Madagas- 
germs comport themselves like beer yeast when car and New Zealand were formerly united, 
placed on a moist bed. 7. The germ cells of | since three species of ./pyornis from Madagas- 
Haubner’s skin fungus of the horse behave like | car bear aclose generic relationship to Dinornis, 
those of yeast under similar conditions—that is, | Palapteryx, and Apteryx of the latter region. 
in fermentable liquids they develop Cryptococ- | All these belong to the same zoological type, 
cus cells, which, under favorable circumstances, | and communication must have existed between 
germinate and constrict off elongated cells from | the countries, possibly by groups of islands, 
the ends of the fibres. forming intermediate stations, and now unfor- 

| tunately submerged, leaving no trace behind. 
ICE EXPERIMENT. | ns 
A simple method of producing ice instantane- | CHOLERA DISTRICTS. 

ously consists in placing a little water ina small) An abstract of a very remarkable paper, by 
watch-glass or porcelain capsule laid upon wool , Mr. Jenkins, upon cholera, originally presented 
or cotton. The water is then to be covered to the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Russia, 
with a layer of sulphide of carbon, and a current is given in a recent number of Nature. In this 
of air directed upon it through a slender tube. | the author takes the ground that instead of one 
‘The absorption of the heat of the water, in con-| home or nidus of cholera existing in the delta 
sequence of the rapid passage of the sulphide of | of the Ganges, there are seven, all situated on 
carbon to a gaseous condition, is so great that a| or near the Tropic of Cancer, and equally dis- 
few seconds are sufficient to solidify the water. | tant from each other, the most important of 
A lens of hemispherical and transparent ice is | which is that at the mouth of the Ganges, while 
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the others are to the east of China, to the north | 


of Mecca, on the west coast of Africa, to the 
north of the West India Islands, to the west of 
Lower California, and among the Sandwich 


corded appearances of cholera over the globe 
may be satisfactorily explained by supposing 
seven atmospheric streams, each 1400 miles in 
breadth, to proceed from these foci in a north- 
westerly direction, nearly all of these streams 
having been in activity at some periods, as dur- 
ing the cholera seasons of 1833, 1850, and 1866, 
Che author cites the history of past cholera 
epidemics to prove the accuracy of his observa- 
tions, and points out a remarkable law—that in 
1818 cholera advanced simultaneously in two 
directions, northwest and southwest, in such a 
manner that all the places attacked at given 
times by its northwest advance were situated 
at right angles to all places attacked at the same 
time by a southwest advance. The author also 
states that Europe is liable to attacks from two | 
great sources, India and Arabia, and thinks 
that the continent will certainly be visited by 
streams from both during the present year. He 
explains the curious case of ships being suddenly 
attacked at sea by cholera by the supposition that | 
at the time in question they come within the in- 
fluence of the cholera stream, and he endeavors 
to show that all the places hitherto recorded as 
unafilicted with cholera lie outside of this stream. | 
He goes on still further to argue that cholera | 
is intimately connected with auroral displays | 
and solar disturbances, and that there is an | 
essential relationship between the maxima and 
minima of cholera epidemics and of solar spots. | 
Ihe sun-spot period is now established at 11.11 
years, and cholera epidemics, he thinks, have | 
a period equal to one and a half of those of 
the sun-spot periods. He is not prepared to say 
that sun spots originate cholera, since both may 
be the effect of the same cause, possibly acting 
upon the earth and upon the sun. He thinks 
that each planet, in coming to and going from 
perihelion (more especially about the time of the 
equinoxes) produces a violent action upon the 
sun, and has a violent sympathetic action pro- 
duced within itself—internally manifested by 
earthquakes, and externally by auroral displays | 
and volcanic eruptions, such as that of Vesuvius 
at the present moment; in fact, just such an 


| 


coming to and going from perihelion ; and when 


| containing any nitrogen induced by microsc pi 


| which is assimilated, and into other bodies whic! 


informs us that the decomposition of bodies no; 


organisms we Call fermentation, while an anal- 


| ogous decomposition of nitrogenous, especially 
Islands; and the author maintains that the re- | 


albuminous, substances is termed putrefaction 


| The processes in the latter form of decompositio; 
ti 


have not been determined as thoroughly as thos 
of fermentation, yet we know that all putre fac 
tion is accompanied by the development of Ba 
teria, and is entirely prevented by their excly. 
sion; it progresses in the same ratio as these 
smallest of all organisms increase, and ceases as 
soon as this increase ceases. The Bacteria are 
then precipitated as a powdery deposit, or as 
gelatinous lumps (Zoog/wa), just as the fungi are 
in sugar solutions when fermentation is finished. 


| The question as to how Bacteria enter into nitrog 
|} enous substances has usually been answered }y 


the assertion that they float in the air like t} 


spores of fungi. ‘This has been successfully re 


| futed by Sanderson, who maintains that the in- 


fection is only caused by contact with unclear 
surfaces (of the skin, of tools, or vessels), or | 


| the water, which, when not recently distilled, 


always contains germs of Bacteria. Even sa 
liva, urine, blood, milk, and albumen of eggs by 
come only mouldy, without putrefying, protected 
against the contact with water or other bod 
containing Bacteria. Mr. Cohn’s researches, 
however, do not absolutely confirm Sanderson's 
observations, as he is quite ¢ertain that germs of 
Bacteria may be evaporated to a slight extent. 
Mr. Cohn also demonstrated that sugar « 
other fermentable matter is not necessary for the 


| development of Bacteria; they propagate quit 


normally in any liquid which contains carbon in 
addition to ammonia or nitri¢ acid, 
Since Bacteria only assimilate nitrogen in th: 


| form of ammonia or nitric acid, their action in 


putrefaction may be considered as causing the 
division of albuminous substances into ammonia, 


ch 


| give rise to the collateral products of putrefa 


tion, so that the process is similar to fermenta- 


| tion, where the sugar is divided into alcohol and 


carbonie acid. 

Sometimes the products of albumen, decom- 
posed by putrefaction, are colored (as in boiled 
potatoes, bread, etc.) ; and in such cases another 
form of Bacteria—the globular—is always found. 
These are imbedded in slime, and without proper 


In several contagious diseases Bacteria have 


two or more planets happen to be coming to or | been found in the blood and the secretions, and 
going from perihelion at the same time, and are | may be considered as the carriers of infection. 
in, or nearly in, the same line with the sun— | ‘They disturb the normal functions of the organ- 
being, of course, nearly in the same plane—the | ism by decomposing the blood; and as they al- 
combined violent action produces a maximum | ways belong to the globular species, Mr. Cohn 


| 
| 

action as develops the tail of a comet when it is | motion. 
| 


of sun spots, and in connection with it a maxi- 
mum of cholera on the earth. The number of 
deaths from cholera in any year (for example, 
the deaths in Calcutta during the six years 
1865-70) increased as the earth passed from 
perihelion, especially after March 21, came to a | 
minimum when it was in aphelion, and increased 
again when it passed to perihelion, and notably 
after equinoctial-day. 

RECENT OBSERVATIONS ON BACTERIA. 

As the result of certain recent researches in 
reference to the Bacteria, especially in their re- 
lation to putrefaction and contagion, Dr. Cohn 


thinks that the transfer of the contagion may in 
many cases be due to the drinking water. 


EFFECTS OF QUININE ON WHITE BLOOD 
CORPUSCLES, 

Additional experiments axe adduced by Kernet 
to show that quinine puts a stop to the motion 
of the white blood corpuscles, and renders them 
round and darkly granulated. He also shows 
that this action is not due, as Stricker and 
others have supposed, to the presence of free 
acid, as perfectly neutral hydrochloride or car- 
bonate of quinine, in the proportion of one par 
in 4000 of fluid, produces this effect when dis- 
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solved either in water or serum. Solutions of | 
calicine, caffeine, atropine, and sodium-arsenite, 
in like concentration, had either no effect at all 
or very little. 


CHINAMINE, A NEW CINCHONA ALKALOID. 


Hesse announces to the Chemical Society of 
Berlin the discovery of a new cinchona alkaloid, 
which he calls chinamine. This is obtained 
from the Cinchona succirubra, as grown in Brit- | 
ish ‘India, and as associated with chinidine, 
quinine, and other substances. The special 
therapeutic qualities of this substance have not 
vet been determined, although the chemical 
characters are detailed at considerable length. 

MEMOIR BY LE VERRIER. 

Professor Le Verrier has presented a memoir | 
to the Academy of Sciences, Paris, upon the | 
superior planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and | 
Neptune, in which he demonstrates the extent 
of the motions experienced by each in conse- | 
quence of the action of the other three. In the 
work in question he gives the perturbations of 
Jupiter by Uranus and by Neptune, and those 
of Saturn by Uranus and Neptune, to be fol- 
lowed by the notice of the perturbations of 
Uranus produced by Jupiter, Saturn, and Nep- | 
tune, and another of the perturbations of Nep- 
tune caused by Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. 


PHENOMENA ASSOCIATED WITH A 
HYDROGEN FLAME. 

In an article upon certain phenomena associ- 
ated with a hydrogen flame, communicated to 
Nature by Mr. William F. Barrett, the results 
of a series of experiments are summed up as fol- 
lows: 1. That the combustion of hydrogen ex- 
hibits some physical peculiarities, and produces 
phosphorescence on many substances with which 
itcomesincontact. 2. That the blueness so often 
seen in a hydrogen flame is due to the presence of 
sulphur, derived either from the vulcanized rubber 
tubing, or from atmospheric dust, or from the 
decomposition of the sulphuric acid spray from 
the generator. 3. That a flame of hydrogen 


forms an exceedingly delicate reagent for the de- | 


tection of sulphur or phosphorus, and possibly 
also of tin. 4. That many sulphates, and also 
carbonic acid, are apparently decomposed by a 
hydrogen flame. 5. That a hydrogen flame is, 
further, a test for the presence of some gases, 
notably carbonic acid. 6. That these results 
are capable of practical application. 


SECCHI ON SOLAR PROTUBERANCES AND 
SPOTS. 


Professor Secchi, the well-known astronomer, 
who has devoted a great deal of his time for some 
years past to the study of the sun and its phe- 
nomena, communicates to the Academy of Sci- 
ences a summary of his observations for the year 
1871. As general conclusions he remarks, first, 
that during the period mentioned the law has 
been confirmed that the maximum of solar pro- 
tuberances corresponds, in the region of the spots, 
to a feeble minimum in relation to the equator. 
Che maximum in reference to the polar zones is 
scarcely sensible. Second, in the field in ques- 
tion a habitual absence of polar prominences 
was observed, these being only replaced by very 
sensible elevations of the chromosphere. ‘Third, 
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with reference to protuberances, the height of 
which: attains or surpasses five units, or forty 
seconds, these were found to be very rare near 
Fourth, this absence of polar pro- 


of the granulations, and of more brilliant bands, 
circumscribing the polar zones of the sun, which 
are now very difficult to recognize, while during 
the past year they were very visible. Fifth, the 
intensity and number of the facule have also 
diminished. Sixth, in dividing the protuber- 
ances into three classes, according to their direc- 
tion in relation to the poles, the following figures 
may be given: 





FrediMeremt wo. se ccc ncecccceccscces 398 
Directed toward the poles............ 34% 
Directed toward the equator .. 6 

Dott ei cine cs ates panei tind od 807 


COMPARATIVE CLIMATE OF HILL-TOPS AND 
VALLEYS. 

As the result of a series of investigations upon 
the comparative temperature of hill-tops and 
va leys, made by Mr. Dines, we are informed 
that the air on the top of a hill is colder than in 
the valley in the daytime, and warmer at night. 
The daily range at the higher station is not so 
great as at the lower, the difference being about 
four and a half degrees. In cold weather it is 
found that the air on the top of a hill is never so 
cold as that in the valley. ‘The rain-fall, also, 
on the hill is forty per cent. greater than in the 
valley. ‘These observations were prosecuted in 
a valley at Cobham and on a hill at Denbies, the 
difference in height being about six hundred feet. 


CELLULOSE IN ANIMAL TISSUES. 

The announcement of the occurrence of cellu- 
lose in the animal kingdom, made by Schmidt 
in 1845, was at first received with much in- 
credulity ; the possible existence of such a nan- 
nitrogenous substance in an animal being a start- 
ling proposition. Recently Shafer has renewed 
the examination of certain animals, such as Py- 
rosoma, several salpas, and Phallusia mam- 
millaris, and by a carefully conducted chemical 
process he has succeeded in isolating a substance 
which, by all tests, exhibits an absolute identity 
as a chemical body with cellulose of plants. 
The proofs of this, as given, are as follows: 
first, the quantitative composition; second, the 
assumption of a violet-blue color on the addition 
of iodine, after previous action with sulphuric 
acid; third, the solubility in ammoniacal oxide 
of copper, and the precipitation from this solu- 
tion by acids; fourth, the alteration of this cel- 
lulose precipitated from ammoniacal oxide of 
copper, not only in its physical but also in its 
chemical condition, and with the retention of its 
behavior to iodine: fifth, the transformation into 
fermentable sugar by long action of sulphuric 
acid; sixth, the transformation into a nitrous 
body by the action of fuming nitric acid, which 
product is partly identical with gun-cotton and 
partly with collodion. 


APES IN THIBET. 


Apes and parrots are generally considered as 
belonging exclusively to the tropical zone. Dr. 
Hensel, however, has observed that in the most 
southern part of Brazil, with a climate similar 
to that of Southern Europe, several species of 
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monkeys exist. Abbé David has lately discov- | 
ered two more of these extra-tropical species, a 
short-tailed macacus (Macacus tibetanus) and 
Semnopithecus roxellana. ‘They were found in 
the almost inaccessible forests of Eastern Thibet. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE OF PYROSOMA. 


Professor Panceri, of Naples, to whose ex- | 


periments upon marine animals we have had 
frequent occasion to refer, has lately published 
an account of certain observations upon Pyro- 
soma, & transparent compound ascidian found 
floating in shoals both in the Atlantic and 
Pacific This is among the most lumi- 
nous of marine invertebrates, and Professor Pan- 
ceri has ascertained that the light-emitting or- 
gans are two large granular patches, placed on 
either side, near the mouth of each of the tunic- 
ate constituents of the compound mass. He 
also ascertained that from a single egg four em- 
bryos are developed, while the ‘‘ cap” to which 
they are attached represents a fifth embryo, 
which attains its development first, has a mouth, 
nervous system, and a heart that pumps blood 
into the chain of four embryos encircling it. 


oceans. 


RATIO OF BAROMETER DEPRESSION TO THE 
HEIGHT OF THE TIDES. 

At a meeting of the Philosophical Society of 
Washington Professor William Ferrel presented 
an account of some experiments in which he 
had been engaged at the request of the superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, for determining 
the influence of the barometric pressure upon 
the tides. ‘Taking the observations made with 
the tide-gauge at Boston Harbor, he compared 
them, hour by hour, for a certain period, with 
the barometrical records of Harvard Observa- 
tory, and ascertained that, in general, a fall of 
the barometer of one inch was accompanied by 
an increased height of the tide of seven inches. 
The theoretical ratio should be one inch to 
about thirteen and a half, but the shallowness 
of Boston Harbor, and the numerous obstruc- 
tions to the free flow of the water in and out of 
it, are assigned as the cause of the difference. 
Similar observations made at Liverpool showed 
that the tides varied ten inches in height with 
one inch of barometric fluctuation. 

BELGIAN BATS AND THEIR PARASITES. 

Professor P. J. von Benéden, in a memoir 
upon the bats of Belgium and their parasites, 
calls attention to the very great interest of such 
researches as he has been prosecuting. These 
animals have less relationship to man than al- 
most any other mammal, and are under the abso- 
lute rule of natural selection. ‘The entire group 
have the same insectivorous nutriment, and they 
are entirely dependent upon variations in the at- 
mosphere for their food—more so than any other 
animal. 

Ihe question now arises how these insectivo- 
rous mammais, living first with the mammoths 
and bears and reindeer before the glacial epoch, 
have been able to pass that period without dis- 
appearing entirely; and the suggestion is raised 
as to whether it was possible for them to enjoy 
a hibernation of ages as well as that of a single 
season. 

The professor sums up a series of inquiries in 
regard to the entozoa of the bats as follows: 
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tia. 
First, that the. cheiroptera nourish Parasites qs 
well as the other mammals; second, that these 
parasites belong to a special group and series 
third, that the order of the cheiroptera can a 
determined by the contents of their intestines 
fourth, that the ascarides, so common in othe) 
mammalia, are entirely wanting in the bats 
fifth, that all their parasites, as far as at present 
known, belong to the group of nostosites : sixth 
that their xenosites are individuals which have 
strayed away from their natural habitati n: 
seventh, that bats nourish the same parasites 
throughout the year; eighth, that the period of 
hibernation has its effect upon their worms, as 
well as upon their numerous ascarides, [| 
term nostosites is one devised by the profess 
or not long ago to include entozoa that hay 
reached their final destination and are not lia- 
ble to any further transformation ; and the xeno 
sites are forms which are in a transition state 
and able to develop into something different 
when the external circumstances are changed. 
GIANT RAPTORIAL BIRDS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Among certain remains of Dinornis lately ex 
humed in the Canterbury Province of New Zea 
land there have been detected bones which are 
considered as belonging to a gigantic bird of 
prey. This was probably at least twice the size 
of any of the raptores now found in Australia 
or New Zealand, and it is supposed to have had 
as its special mission the preying upon the young 
Dinornis. The natives have a tradition of the 
former existence of a huge bird of the eag 
kind, long since extinct, and it is thought not 
improbable that this may have had actual refer- 
ence to the species in question. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PROPERTIES OF OPIUM 
ALKALOIDS. 

Rabuteau has lately prosecuted a careful i 
quiry into the physiological properties of the dif- 
ferent alkaloids of opium, some experiments hay- 
ing been made upon the human subject, bot! 
sick and in health, and others upon dogs, mice, 
and frogs. They were given both by the mouth 
and in the form of hypodermic injections. "The 
substances investigated were thebaine, papaver- 
ine, narcotine, codeine, narceine, morphine, me- 
conic acid, and meconine. 

He found that they could be arranged in thi 
following order as regards their various effects 
upon man: first, as soporific agents — mor- 
phine, narceine, codeine (the others do not 
produce sleep); second, as poisonous agents— 
morphine, codeine, thebaine, papaverine, nar- 
ceine, nareotine; third, as analgesic agents, 
or quieters of pain—narceine, morphine, the- 
baine, papaverine, codeine (narcotine does not 
seem to enter into this series at all); fourth, 
anexosmotic agents, or antagonists to diarrhoea 
—morphine and narceine, these alone having 
this peculiarity. 

It is well known that the combined action ot 
morphine and chloroform produces analgesia 
without the necessity of causing slumber. In 
the case of a dog which had received a hypoder- 
mic injection of three-quarters of a grain of chlo- 
rohydrate of narceine, and which had been subse- 
quently put to sleep by chloroform, no sensation 
of pain appeared to be felt on awakening, as the 
dog could be pinched, or stuck with a pin, 01 
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have its toes trodden upon, without exhibiting | 
the least symptom of distress, although able to 
move about and run as usual. This extraordi- 
nary condition, in which the nervous-sensitive 
eystem seemed abolished, lasted several hours. 
Similar results were met with in employing bro- 
moform. 
GELATINE MOULDING. 

The introduction of a process of casting known 
as gelatine moulding, which has come into vogue | 
within a few years, has proved to be of great | 
yalue in taking casts of delicate and intricate ob- 
jects without showing any seam. For this pur- 
pose the object to be copied, whether in plaster or 
of other material, is properly coated with oil and 
soap, to prevent adhesion, and then covered with 
canvas for protection. Rolls of modeling clay 
are then laid on over the canvas, until the whole 
surface is covered to a suitable thickness, say 
from four to six inches, and against this a plaster 
coating or wall is built up, in two or more parts, 
to form a backing for the mould. The two parts 
are then opened, and the canvas and clay taken 
out and thrown away, the two parts are replaced, 
and a hollow interval of the thickness of the clay 
will exist, into which hot liquid gelatine is pour- 
ed. After twelve hours the gelatine will have 
attained a semi-solid consistency, which will 
allow of the mould being opened and the gelatine 
impression peeled from the face of the model. 





NITRATE OF SILVER FROM SILVER ALLOY. 

Mr. R. Palm, of Russia, has succeeded in ob- 
taining pure nitrate of silver from the metal al- 
loyed with copper by a very quick and simple 
process. He dissolves the alloy in nitric acid, 
evaporates to the consistency of thick oil (not to 
dryness), and then adds concentrated nitric acid. 
The silver salts precipitate in crystals, while the | 
copper remains in solution, The crystals have | 
to be repeatedly washed in concentrated nitric 
acid, and then they contain no trace of copper. 





| 


CROTONATE OF CHLORAL. 
Dr. Liebreich not long since presented to the | 
consideration of the medical profession a new | 
narcotic, which he named crotonate of chloral, | 
and which he obtained by the action of chlorine 
upon allyl. ‘The influence of this substance upon 
animals differs from that of chloral, the first re- 
sult being a profound anesthesia of the brain, 
the sensibility of the remainder of the body be- 
ing retained. In the second stage, loss of fune- 
tion in the spinal cord occurs, characterized by 
the entire absence of reflex excitability. The 
pulse and respiration are unaffected. If the dose 
be increased, death results in the third stage from 
the paralysis of the medulla oblongata. The 
animals may be kept alive by means of artificial 
respiration, because the crotonate of chloral does 
not affect the heart’s action, while chloral causes 
paralysis of the muscles of the heart. 


MODIFICATION OF BLOOD GLOBULES. 


Mr. Ritter, of St. Petersburg, has published a 
report of an extended investigation into the rela- 
tionships between the modifications of the blood 
globules and those of the excretions, and sums 
up the result of his inquiries in the following 
propositions: 1. In subjecting man or animals 





to the influence of tartar-emetic, or of the sul- 


phuret of antimony, of arsenious acid, or of phos- 
phorus, large or poisonous doses produce an ex- 
tensive alteration of the blood, while feeble ones 
have a much less energetic action. 2. The 
blood globule is distorted, while crystals of 
hemoglobin appear simultaneously. © 3. The 
blood is anemic, the albumen and the globules 
diminish, the fibrine increases, and the propor- 
tion of gas diminishes. 4. The amount of glu- 
cose usually increases, though in certain cases 
it diminishes. 5. Fatty bodies always increase. 
6. This is also the case with cholesterine, the 
variations in the amount of which are much 
greater than those of the fatty bodies. 7. Their 
variations are in direct relation with the dose of 
the poison and the alteration of the globule. 
This fact would seem to support the hypothesis 
that the fatty bodies and cholesterine are the 
product of deoxidation. 8. The composition of 
the urine varies in a manner similar to that of 
the four bodies just mentioned.- 9. The total 
quantity of the nitrogen and of the urea dimin- 
ishes. 10. The acidity of the urine diminishes, 
and, in fact, may be replaced by alkalinity. 11. 
The uric acid always increases, 12. When the 
blood globule is greatly modified, and especially 
when the crystals of haemoglobff appear, the 
urine contains the abnormal substances which 
are most frequently the coloring matters of the 
bile, albumen, and sometimes of the haemoglobin. 
13. These compounds increase the formation and 
deposit of fat, but only when administered in 
certain doses. 
ABSORPTION OF INSOLUBLE MATTER BY 
ANIMAL MEMBRANES. 


Dr. Auspitz, of Vienna, who has been engaged 
in certain investigations upon the absorption of 


insoluble matter by animal membranes, has ar- 


rived at the following conclusions on the subject: 
1, That in mammals insoluble matter (starch- 
flour granules), starting from the peritoneum 
and subcutaneous tissue, is able to reach the 
lungs, and through these organs to reach the 
general circulation. 2. That these granules, in 
order to go over into the veins, pass through the 
lymphatic system. (That they are taken up ex- 
clusively in this way is not as yet proved.) 3. 
That the epidermis always presents a consider- 
able, though only relative and not absolute, ob- 
struction to the absorption from the integument- 
ary surface. 4. That the absorption is essentially 
promoted by the medium of fat, which goes over 
into the circulation in the same manner as starch 
flour, though even more easily. Finally, the 
supposition may be offered, even if the direct 
proof be provisionally deficient, that all that is 
true of starch flour, and in a higher degree of 
fat, may also be asserted of other insoluble bod- 
ies of finer division, and therefore less perma- 
nence of form, than the starch flour. The suppo- 
sition is not in any way contradicted by the dis- 
coveries of Auspitz made in connection with his 
well-known experiments with mercury. 
FOSSIL BIRDS OF FRANCE. 

The study of the fossil birds of France by A. 
Milne-Edwards has tended to throw a good deal 
of light upon the question of the climate which 
prevailed during the prehistoric period, some 
species then abundant having disappeared en- 
tirely, and others receding to the north with the 
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mammalia, 
that the presence of the reindeer in France in 
the early ages is to be attributed not to the cli- 
mate, but to its having been introduced as a do- 
mestic animal by the Finnish population. ‘This 
explanation, however, can not apply to the 
grouse and snowy owl, the remains of which are 


very abundant, and which are equally character- | 


istic of a high northern climate. 

Among other birds, the cock occurs abundant- 
ly, which therefore shows that, instead of hav- 
ing been introduced from India, it must have 
been contemporaneous with the first ages of 
mankind. 

‘The middle tertiary deposits of France have 
furnished a very rich harvest of separate varie- 
ties, among about seventy species and a great 
number of groups. A remarkable fact here is 
the occurrence of types no longer known in Eu- 
rope, such parrots, the salauganes, 
the trogons, the secretary-bird, marabout storks, 
flamingoes, etc., recalling more the peculiarities 
of Central Africa than those of any othe: part 
of the world. 

As might naturally be supposed, the species 
most abundant are those belonging to the water, 
their remains being more likely to be preserved. 
Gallinacea of large size, and little inferior to the 
peacock, and genuine pheasants, have, however, 
also been met with. The gypsum beds in the 
vicinity of Paris have also furnished large num- 
bers of the remains of birds, some of them very 


as 


different from the modern forms, rendering it 
necessary to establish quite a number of new 
groups. 

The many peculiarities observed in the species 


of this fauna render it a still greater cause of re- 
gret that those of the cretaceous period are un- 
known, this resulting from the fact that there 
were very few fresh-water deposits during that 
period in which such remains could have accu- 
mulated. Could we be more successful in ex- 
ploring these forms, Professor Edwards thinks 
the immense gap which exists between the Ju- 
rassic 
present period might be satisfactorily filled up. 


RELATION OF SUN 


Mr. Schuster, 


Y SPOTS TO THE WINE CROP. 


of Manchester, calls attention, 
in Nature, to the apparent connection between 
the sun spots and certain terrestrial phenome- 
na, and remarks upon the close coincidence of 
the years in which the wine crop of Germany 
was unusually good with those in which there 
was a minimum of the sun spots. 


RESTORATION OF EXCISED BRAIN IN 
PIGEONS. 

Fifty years ago Mr. 
brains of cats and rabbits, and demonstrated 
that these animals could live without them. 
Recently Mr. Voit, of Munich, has obtained 
still more remarkable results. On several occa- 
sions he removed the brain of a pigeon, and 
found, to his astonishment, that after some 
months it had grown again. 
ologist says that for some weeks after the opera- 


tion the birds seem to sleep, with their heads un- | 


der the wings, after which they open their eyes 
and commence to fly about. ‘They do not strike 
against any obstacle, and skillfully avoid being 
caught. This shows that they can both see and 
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Archeopteryx and the typical birds of the | 


| tion of the sun. 


Flourens removed the | 


The learned physi- | 
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hear. Ww ven some of the animals were kille ad, 
five months after the operation, the cavity of the 
skull was filled with brain matter in two lobes 
between which a dividing membrane (septu ey 
was found. 


OCCURRENCE OF HAMOGLOBIN IN THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM, 

Mr. E. Ray Lancaster discusses the presence 
of hemoglobin in the muscles of mollusca and 
its distribution in the living organism, and re. 
marks that the only mollusea in which this sub- 
stance occurs are Planorbis and the allied spe- 


| cies, in which the blood is of a brilliant red co}- 


or. He thinks that possibly in other gastero- 


too small to be detected. 

The localities in which the hemoglobin has 
means of the spectroscope 
are, first, the red granules of the blood of the 
vertebrata, except in Amphioxus, where it oc- 
curs in the plasma only ; second, in most of the 
striped muscles of mammalia and birds, but 
only in the cardiac muscles and in certain very 
active muscles of other vertebrata ; third, 
unstriped muscle in the human rectum ; fourth, 
in certain annelide ; fifth, in fluid from the peri- 
visceral cavity of the leech ; sixth, in the plasma 
of the so-called blood of the larva of Chironomus 
(a dipterous insect), but it has been sought for 
in vain in other insects, myriapods, and arach- 
nids ; seventh, in the blood plasma of some crus 
taceans, but not in others; eighth, as a rule, it 
is absent from the blood of the mollusks, except 
ing in that of Planorbis. 


in the 


NEW WINGLESS BIRD FROM QUEENSLAND. 

Professor Owen has discovered, among certain 
specimens lately submitted to him, a new form 
of wingless bird from the post-tertiary deposit of 
Queensland, Australia. ‘This he refers to a new 
genus of struthiones allied to the emu, which he 
proposes to call Dromornis. 


NEW THEORY OF TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 
Professor Zoéllner proposes a new theory in 


{regard to the origin of terrestrial magnetism. 


He adopts the idea of drift currents upon the 
liquid surface of the sun, by means of which he 
tries to explain the movement of the sun spots. 
These drift currents originate, according to his 
conception, from the current of heat continually 
ascending from the interior, and from the rota- 
Such currents, Professor Zoll- 
ner maintains, exist in all rotating cosmical bod- 
ies, even after the surface, cooled by radiation, 
has become rigid to a certain extent. ‘This is 
the case with the earth, and the continuous 
regular currents of the interior liquid mass pro- 
duce different effects upon the outer shell, me- 


| chanical, thermal, and also magnetical, the lat- 


ter as a necessary consequence of the electricity 
originated by the currents. ‘The professor fur- 
ther maintains that by this hypothesis the gen- 
eral phenomena of terrestrial magnetism may 
be satisfactorily explained, and that they are re- 
lated to the currents of the inner liquid mass, 
and whatever affects these currents, as, for in- 
stance, volcanoes, reacts immediately upon the 
magnetism of the earth. Whenever a cosmical 
body becomes entirely solid, no induced magnet- 
ism can exist, ete. 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 

UR Record is closed on the 24th of July.— | 
O The Democratic National Convention met 
at Baltimore July 9, and concluded its business 
on the day following. ‘The meeting was called | 
to order by August Belmont, chairman of the 
National Executive Committee, who named 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph, of Virginia, for 
temporary chairman. Ex-Senator James R. 
Doolittle was chosen permanent president of the 
Convention. The platform of the Cincinnati 
Liberal Republicans was adopted in full, with 
the addition of the following preamble : 





“We, the Democratic electors of the United States, 
in convention assembled, do present the following 
principles, already adopted at Cincinnati, as essential 
to just government. 

A motion having been made to adopt the res- 
olutions under the previous question, several del- 
egates demurred, but the previous question was 
sustained by a vote of 573 to 159, and the reso- 
lutions adopted by a vote of 670 to 62. Ballots 
were then cast for President and Vice-President, 
resulting in the choice of Horace Greeley and 
B. Gratz Brown. ‘The former on the first ballot 
received 686 votes ; James A. Bayard, of Dela- 
ware, 15; Jeremiah 8S. Black, of Pennsylvania, 
21: William S. Groesbeck, of Ohio, 2; and 
8 blanks: total, 732. On the vote for Vice- 
President B. Gratz Brown received 713; John 
W. Stevenson, of Kentucky, 6; and 13 blanks. 
Both nominations were subsequently made unan- 
imous. 

Several State conventions were held during 
the month, as follows: The Illinois Democrat- 
ic, in Springfield, June 26, nominating Gustavus 
A. Koerner for Governor, and choosing delegates 
to the Baltimore Convention; the Illinois Lib- 
eral Republican, in the same city and on the 
same day, indorsing the Cincinnati platform and 
electing members of the State Central Commit- 
tee; the Georgia Democratic, in Atlanta, June 
26, electing delegates to the Baltimore Conven- 
tion; the New Jersey Democratic, in Trenton, 
June 26, indorsing the Cincinnati platform, and 
choosing delegates to the Baltimore Conven- 
tion; the Mississippi Conservative Democratic, 
at Jackson, June 26, indorsing the Cincinnati 
nominations; the Virginia Conservative Demo- 
cratic, in Richmond, June 28, electing delegates 
to Baltimore ; the Michigan Democratic, in De- 
troit, July 2, indorsing the Cincinnati platform, 
and choosing delegates to Baltimore. 

A riot of ‘‘ strikers” at Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, grew to such dimensions that 800 of 
the State militia were sent to the scene of dis- 
turbance, and the Governor issued a proclama- 
tion, July 23, declaring that the acts of the strik- 
ers in preventing others from working are unlaw- 
fal, and directing the military to hold themselves 
in readiness to enforce the law and bring the 
offenders to justice. 

A collision occurred on the Auburn branch 
of the New York Central, July 19, between a pas- 
senger and a freight train, by which three per- 
sons were killed and many injured, several of 
the latter fatally. 

The steam-lighter Wallace, Captain F. A. 


Connecticut, June 24, shattering the entire ves- 


sel, and killing two of the crew. Several of the 


men were badly injured. 


Lord Dufferin, the newly appointed Govern- 
or-General of Canada, took the oath of office 
June 25. 

OBITUARY. 

Hon. John H. M‘Cunn, of New York city, 
died July 6. 
Edward Stanley, ex-Governor of North Caro- 
lina, died in San Francisco July 12. 
David Paul Brown, a distinguished lawyer of 
Philadelphia, died in that city July 10. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
President Juarez, of Mexico, died July 18, of 
apoplexy. Lerdo de Tejada will act as President 
until the Congress orders an election to fill the 
vacancy. 
The Cuban privateer Pioneer, formerly the 
United States cutter Resolute, carrying three 
large guns and many small-arms, with ammuni- 
tion, was seized by the United States revenue 
eutter Moccasin off Newport, Rhode Island, July 
8. The crew, consisting of four officers and six- 
teen men, were placed in custody, awaiting or- 
ders from Washington. 
General Caballos has succeeded Count Val- 
maseda as Captain-General of Cuba. 

Fort Monarca, at Nuevitas, Cuba, was struck 
by lightning on the night of July 10. The pow- 
der-magazine exploded instantaneously with the 
stroke, and seven artillerists of the garrison were 
killed. One of the rifled cannons was carried a 
distance of fifty yards from its embrasure. Fort 
Monarca was built in 1869 by the city of Nue- 
vitas, and was presented to the government in 
1870. 

Mails from Aspinwall, June 22, bring the 
news that the order of Jesuits has been declared 
extinct by the government of Guatemala, and 
their property sold at auction. 

Official proclamation is made of the postal 
convention between the United States and Ecua- 
dor. The letter postage from one country to 
the other is twenty cents, and the two post-of- 
fice departments may by agreement provide for 
the transmission of registered letters in the mails, 
and exchange between the two countries, the 
register fee being ten cents. 

EUROPE. 

The German Reichstag has passed a measure 
suppressing the order of Jesuits, and expelling 
from the empire the foreign members of the 
order. There are in Germany only 738 mem- 
bers of the order; but, as Professor Von Schulte 
has shown, the Jesuit influence pervades and con- 
trols the entire clerical system in Germany, which 
has become a formidable organization. ‘There 
are no fewer than 18,000 Roman Catholic priests 
in Germany, besides 11,000 members of con- 
vents. Adding to these the pupils in Catholic 
seminaries, the ‘‘ Old Catholic” professor com- 
putes the entire Romanist army at 50,000, led 
and marshaled by the Jesuits. The vigor of its 
growth in late years M. Von Schulte describes 
as marvelous. In the five cities of Breslau, 
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mammalia. Some ethnologists have maint sined 
that the presence of the reindeer in France in 
the early ages is to be attributed not to the cli- 
mate, but to its having been introduced as a do- 
mestic animal by the Finnish population. This 


explanation, however, can not apply to the} 


grouse and snowy owl, the remains of which are 
very abundant, and which are equally character- 
istic of a high northern climate. 

Among other birds, the cock occurs abundant- 
ly, which therefore shows that, instead of hav- 
ing been introduced from India, it must have 
been contemporaneous with the first ages of 
mankind. 

The middle tertiary deposits of France have 
furnished a very rich harvest of separate varie- 
ties, among about seventy species and a great 
number of groups. A remarkable fact here is 
the occurrence of types no longer known in Eu- 
rope, such as parrots, the salauganes, swifts, 
the trogons, the secretary-bird, marabout storks, 
flamingoes, etc., recalling more the peculiarities 
of Central Africa than those of any other part 
of the world. 

As might naturally be supposed, the species 
most abundant are those be longing to the water, 
their remains being more likely to be preserved. 
Gallinacea of large size, and little inferior to the 
peacock, and genuine pheasants, have, however, 
also been met with. The gypsum beds in the 
vicinity of Paris have also furnished large num- 
bers of the remains of birds, some of them very 
different from the modern forms, rendering it 
necessary to establish quite a number of new 
groups. 

The many peculiarities observed in the species 
of this fauna render it a still greater cause of re- 


gret that those of the cretaceous period are un- | 


known, this resulting from the fact that there 
were very few fresh-water deposits during that 
period in which such remains could have accu- 
mulated. Could we be more successful in ex- 
ploring these forms, Professor Edwards thinks 
the immense gap which exists between the Ju- 


rassic Archwopteryx and the typical birds of the | 


present period might be satisfactorily filled up. 
RELATION OF SUN SPOTS TO THE WINE CROP. 

Mr. Schuster, of Manchester, calls attention, 
in Nature, to the apparent connection ‘between 
the sun spots and certain terrestrial phenome- 
na, and remarks upon the close coincidence of 
the years in which the wine crop of Germany 
was unusually good with those in which there 
was a minimum of the sun spots. 


RESTORATION OF EXCISED BRAIN IN 
PIGEONS. 

Fifty years ago Mr. Flourens removed the 
brains of 
that these animals could live without them. 
Recently Mr. Voit, of Munich, has obtained 
still more remarkable results. On several occa- 
sions he removed the brain of a pigeon, and 


found, to his astonishment, that after some | 
The learned physi- | 


months it had grown again. 
ologist says that for some weeks after the opera- 
tion the birds seem to sleep, with their heads un- 
der the wings, after which they open their eyes 
and commence to fly about. They do not strike 
against any obstacle, and skillfully avoid being 
caught. ‘This shows that they can both see and 


cats and rabbits, and demonstrated | 


S NEW MO NTHL ¥ MAG AZINE. 


hear. W ™ some of the animals were kille a 
five months after the operation, the cavity of the 
skull was filled with brain matter in two lo! 
between which a dividing membrane (s septum 
was found. 

OCCURRENCE OF HAMOGLOBIN IN THI 

ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Mr. E. Ray Lancaster discusses the presence 
of hemoglobin in the muscles of mollusca and 
its distribution in the living organism, and ye. 
marks that the only mollusca in which this sub- 
stance occurs are Planorbis and the allie xd spe- 


| cies, in which the blood is of a brilliant red ¢ 


or. He thinks that possibly in other gastero- 


| pods this substance may be present in quantities 


too small to be detected. 
The localities in which the hemoglobin has 


| been detected by means of the spectroscope 


are, first, the red granules of the blood of the 
vertebrata, except in Amphioxus, where it oc- 
curs in the plasma only ; second, in most of the 
striped muscles of mammalia and birds, 
only in the cardiac muscles and in certain yery 
active muscles of other vertebrata ; third, in the 
unstriped muscle in the human rectum ; fourth 
in certain annelide ; fifth, in fluid from the peri- 
visceral cavity of the leech ; sixth, in the plasma 
of the so-called blood of the larva of Chironomus 
(a dipterous insect), but it has been sought for 
in vain in other insects, myriapods, and arach- 
nids ; seventh, in the blood plasma of some crus 
taceans, but not in others; eighth, as a rule, it 
is absent from the blood of the mollusks, except- 
ing in that of Planorbis. 
NEW WINGLESS BIRD FROM QUEENSLAND. 
Professor Owen has discovered, among certain 
specimens lately submitted to him, a new form 
of wingless bird from the post-tertiary deposit of 
Queensland, Australia. ‘This he refers to a new 
genus of struthiones allied to the emu, which he 
proposes to call Dromornis. 


NEW THEORY OF TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

Professor Zéllner proposes a new theory in 
regard to the origin of terrestrial magnetism. 
He adopts the idea of drift currents upon the 
liquid surface of the sun, by means of which he 
tries to explain the movement of the sun spots. 
These drift currents originate, according to his 
conception, from the current of heat continually 
ascending from the interior, and from the rota- 
tion of the sun. Such currents, Professor Zoll- 
ner maintains, exist in all rotating cosmical bod- 
ies, even after the surface, cooled by radiation, 
has become rigid to a certain extent. ‘This is 


|the case with the earth, and the continuous 


regular currents of the interior liquid mass pro- 
duce different effects upon the outer shell, me- 
chanical, thermal, and also magnetical, the lat- 
ter as a necessary consequence of the electricity 
originated by the currents. ‘The professor fur- 
ther maintains that by this hypothesis the gen- 
eral phenomena of terrestrial magnetism may 
be satisfactorily explained, and that they are re- 


| lated to the currents of the inner liquid mass, 


and whatever affects these currents, as, for in- 
stance, volcanoes, reacts immediately upon the 
magnetism of the earth. W henever a cosmical 
body becomes entirely solid, no induced magnet- 
ism can exist, etc. 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 

UR Record is closed on the 24th of July.— 

The Democratic National Convention met 
at Baltimore July 9, and concluded its business 
on the day following. ‘The meeting was called 
to order by August Belmont, chairman of the 
National Executive Committee, who named 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph, of Virginia, for 
temporary chairman. Ex-Senator James R. 
Doolittle was chosen permanent president of the 
Convention. The platform of the Cincinnati 
Liberal Republicans was adopted in full, with 
the addition of the following preamble : 

“We, the Democratic electors of the United States, 
in convention assembled, do present the following 
principles, already adopted at Cincinnati, as essential 
to just government. 

A motion having been made to adopt the res- 
olutions under the previous question, several del- 
egates demurred, but the previous question was 
sustained by a vote of 573 to 159, and the reso- 
lutions adopted by a vote of 670 to 62. Ballots 
were then cast for President and Vice-President, 
resulting in the choice of Horace Greeley and 
B. Gratz Brown. The former on the first ballot 
received 686 votes ; James A. Bayard, of Dela- 
ware, 15; Jeremiah S. Black, of Pennsylvania, 
21; William S. Groesbeck, of Ohio, 2; and 
§ blanks: total, 732. On the vote for Vice- 
President B. Gratz Brown received 713; John 
W. Stevenson, of Kentucky, 6; and 13 blanks. 

oth nominations were subsequently made unan- 
imous. 

Several State conventions were held during 
the month, as follows: The Illinois Democrat- 
ic, in Springfield, June 26, nominating Gustavus 
A. Koerner for Governor, and choosing delegates 
to the Baltimore Convention; the Illinois Lib- 
eral Republican, in the same city and on the 
same day, indorsing the Cincinnati platform and 
electing members of the State Central Commit- 
tee; the Georgia Democratic, in Atlanta, June 
26, electing delegates to the Baltimore Conven- 
tion; the New Jersey Democratic, in Trenton, 
June 26, indorsing the Cincinnati platform, and 
choosing delegates to the Baltimore Conven- 
tion; the Mississippi Conservative Democratic, 
at Jackson, June 26, indorsing the Cincinnati 
nominations; the Virginia Conservative Demo- 
cratic, in Richmond, June 28, electing delegates 
to Baltimore ; the Michigan Democratic, in De- 
troit, July 2, indorsing the Cincinnati platform, 
and choosing delegates to Baltimore. 

A riot of ‘‘ strikers” at Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, grew to such dimensions that 800 of 
the State militia were sent to the scene of dis- 
turbance, and the Governor issued a proclama- 
tion, July 23, declaring that the acts of the strik- 
ers in preventing others from working are unlaw- 
ful, and directing the military to hold themselves 
in readiness to enforce the law and bring the 
offenders to justice. 

A collision occurred on the Auburn branch 
of the New York Central, July 19, between a pas- 
senger and a freight train, by which three per- 
sons were killed and many injured, several of 
the latter fatally. 

The steam-lighter Wallace, Captain F. A. 




















































Connecticut, June 24, shattering the entire ves- 
sel, and killing two of the crew. Several of the 
men were badly injured. 
Lord Dufferin, the newly appointed Govern- 
or-General of Canada, took the oath of office 
June 25, 
OBITUARY. 

Hon. John H. M‘Cunn, of New York city, 
died July 6. 
Edward Stanley, ex-Governor of North Caro- 
lina, died in San Francisco July 12. 
David Paul Brown, a distinguished lawyer of 
Philadelphia, died in that city July 10. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
President Juarez, of Mexico, died July 18, of 
apoplexy. Lerdo de Tejada will act as President 
until the Congress orders an election to fill the 
vacancy. 
The Cuban privateer Pioneer, formerly the 
United States cutter Resolute, carrying three 
large guns and many small-arms, with ammuni- 
tion, was seized by the United States revenue 
cutter Moccasin off Newport, Rhode Island, July 
8. The crew, consisting of four officers and six- 
teen men, were placed in custody, awaiting or- 
ders from Washington. 
General Caballos has succeeded Count Val- 
maseda as Captain-General of Cuba. 
Fort Monarca, at Nuevitas, Cuba, was struck 
by lightning on the night of July 10. The pow- 
der-magazine exploded instantaneously with the 
stroke, and seven artillerists of the garrison were 
killed. One of the rifled cannons was carried a 
distance of fifty yards from its embrasure. Fort 
Monarca was built in 1869 by the city of Nue- 
vitas, and was presented to the government in 
1870. 

Mails from Aspinwall, June 22, bring the 

news that the order of Jesuits has been declared 
extinct by the government of Guatemala, and 
their property sold at auction. 
Official proclamation is made of the postal 
convention between the United States and Ecua- 
dor. The letter postage from one country to 
the other is twenty cents, and the two post-of- 
fice departments may by agreement provide for 
the transmission of registered letters in the mails, 
and exchange between the two countries, the 
register fee being ten cents. 


EUROPE. 

The German Reichstag has passed a measure 
suppressing the order of Jesuits, and expelling 
from the empire the foreign members of the 
order. There are in Germany only 738 mem- 
bers of the order; but, as Professor Von Schulte 
has shown, the Jesuit influence pervades and con- 
trols the entire clerical system in Germany, which 
has become a formidable organization. There 
are no fewer than 18,000 Roman Catholic priests 
in Germany, besides 11,000 members of con- 
vents. Adding to these the pupils in Catholic 
seminaries, the ‘Old Catholic” professor com- 
putes the entire Romanist army at 50,000, led 
and marshaled by the Jesuits. The vigor of its 
growth in late years M. Von Schulte describes 
as marvelous. In the five cities of Breslau, 
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it amounts to 2324, which is equivalent to the 
126th inhabitant of Cologne and the 140th in 
Treves. In Paderborn there is a priest, monk, 
or nun to every forty inhabitants. 

The Pope, June 25, received the members of the 
German Literary Club of Rome, and in the course 
of an address to them made use of the following 
language: ‘*The persecution of Catholics has 
commenced in Germany, but they display cour- 
ige under afiliction, and have notified the Ger- 
man government that the persecution of the 
Church is folly. The Church, said the Holy 
Father, remains triumphant. We have asked 
Prince Bismarck how it is that the once con- 





tented German bishops have, according to the 
expressed belief of the German government, 
been suddenly transformed into dangerous con- 
spirators No reply has yet been received. Let 
us pray to our Father in heaven that the stone 
may fall that will complete the overthrow of the 
Col yssus.”’ 

According to the census of 1871, Germany has 
a population of 41,085,616, 

The monument in memory of the distinguished 
statesman Stein was unveiled in Nassau, Ger- 
many, July 9. ‘The ceremony took place it 
presence of the Emperor and Empress of Ger- 
many, Prince Frederick William, and the chief 
dignitaries of the court and empire. The spec- 
tacle was grand and imposing, and witnessed by 
vast crowds of people from all parts of Europe. 
Hon. George Bancroft, American minister at 
Berlin, was invited to address the assemblage. 
He gave an eloquent account of Stein’s career. 
** Stein,” he said, ‘* first kindled the idea of Ger- 


man unity, and time had fanned the spark into | 


flame, and to him Germany owed the proud posi- 
tion she now held among the nations of the earth.” 

A resolution was adopted by the Austrian 
Reichsrath, June 19, requesting the govern- 
ment to determine the legal position of relig- 
ious societies in Austria. 

A royal decree was promulgated June 29 dis- 
solving the Spanish Cortes, ordering elections for 
members on August 24, and convoking the new 
Cortes on the 15th of September. Contrary to 


their original purpose, the republicans have de- 


termined to participate in the elections. 

On the night of July 18 an attempt was made 
to assassinate King Amadeus and his wife, Maria 
Victoria, as they were returning from the palace 
garden to the palace. ‘Three of the conspirators 
have been arrested. 

M. De Remusat, minister of Foreign Affairs, 


and Count Von Arnim, the German embassa- | 
dor, June 29, signed the treaty providing for the ! 


evacuation of French territory by the German 


troops. Ratifications of the treaty were ex- | 


changed July 7. 
317 to 233, adopted the first chapter of the bill 
imposing a tax on raw materials. ‘This chapter 
provides for a tax on silk, cotton, flax, and hemp. 


Its adoption was an important victory for Pres- | 


ident Thiers and the party of the Left. 

The Tribunal of Arbitration on the Alabama 
claims met again at Geneva July 15. On the 
19th of June the arbitrators had decided against 





an adjournment of eight months, and also against | 


the admission of the ‘‘ indirect claims.” 
The International Prison Congress held its 
first conference in Middle Temple Hall, London, 
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The French Assembly, July 23, by a vote of | 


July 3. The objects of the congress were thys 
stated by Lord Caernarvon: ‘‘'l’o obtain infor. 
mation; to compare the different prison systems 
of different countries ; to discuss the princi 
and details upon which those systems were 
based ; and to arrive, if possible, at some general 
conclusions,” 

The Ballot bill passed by the House of C m 
mons was amended by the House of Lords, a) 
passed to its third reading June 25. It then 
went back to the Commons, where the Lords’ 
amendments were rejected. On July 8 the 
Lords receded from their amendment making 
the use of the secret ballot optional, but adher 
to the amendment making the bill provisional. 

During the session of the House of Comm 
July 10, Mr. Walter Morrison, member f 
Plymouth—a supporter of the ballot, female sut 
frage, and the removal of all religious disabili- 
ties—moved the second reading of the Propor- 
tional Representation bill, which adopts the 
American system of representation, propor- 
tioned to population, readjusted according to 
each successive census. Mr. Morrison explained 
the operation of the bill at great length. He 
| demonstrated that under this system Birming- 
ham would be entitled to seven and Liverpool t 





1d 








eleven representatives in Parliament, instead of 

three each, as at present; and that London 
would be represented by sixty-two members 
instead of twenty, as now. ‘Tom Hughes sec- 
onded the motion of Mr. Morrison. On the 
| llth an amendment by Sir Charles Dilke, t 
| extend the provisions of the bill to Ireland and 
Scotland, was rejected, 154 to 26. 

Official tables give the following report of the 
number of passengers traveling on the railways 
of England and Wales during 1850, 1860, and 
1870, respectively: In 1850 there were 7,127,822 
first-class passengers, 22,869,713 second - class 
passengers, and 28,514,484 third-class and Par- 

| liamentary train passengers, making a total! of 
58,511,969 passengers; in 1860 there were 
16,859,022 first-class, 48,202,202 second-class 
and 76,897,680 third-class and Parliamentary 
train passengers, making a total of 136,958,904 
passengers; in 1870 there were 27,004,386 first- 
class, 66,736,823 second-class, and 194,891,712 
third-class and Parliamentary train passengers, 
making a total of 288,632,921 passengers. From 
these figures it appears that in twenty years the 
first-class passengers had increased 278 per cent., 
second-class 191 per cent., third-class and Par- 
liamentary train 583 per cent., and the entire 
number 393 per cent. 

A terrible explosion occurred July 9 in an ex- 
tensive flour-mill in Glasgow, Scotland. Eleven 
persons buried in the ruins were burned to death, 
| and twelve were taken out badly injured. 

The International Statistical Congress will 
hold its eighth session in St. Petersburg this 
year, beginning about the 22d of August. The 
Grand Duke Constantine will be the honorary 
president, and General Timasheff, the Minister 
of the Interior, the acting president. ‘The im- 
| perial government has granted $10,000 for the 
|expenses of the congress. ‘The session of the 
| congress will last about a week, after which the 
|members will be taken on a grand excursion, 
| which will last several days, to Moscow for the 

Polytechnic Exposition, and to Nighni-Novgorod 
| for the great fair. 
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| there that King David and his son Solomon were 
filled with the marvelous effect with which | tailors?” No one responding, and all looking to- 
the ** Anvil Chorus” was given at the Jubilee, | ward the parson, he simply quoted the familiar 
one hundred anvils being beaten by one hundred | passage, ‘‘ And Solomon mended the breaches 
men dressed in red shirts and other loud tog- | which David his father had made.” 
! Good as that might have been, there was | — 
more fun in John Brougham’s impromptu at a | Tr is not always safe to joke, even with the be- 
little evening party once given at Maurice Stra- nighted Celestials. A fine young lady of Port- 
kosch’s house in Twenty-second Street. Brough- | land, Oregon, on hearing from one of her Chi- 
am and three other friends were playing a quiet | nese domestics his determination to return to his 
game of *‘seven up,’ while Strakosch, with a | native land, twitted him upon the subject of 
cigar in his mouth, was seated at the piano im- matrimony. 


be Boston papers a few weeks back were 





nre 








provising. One of the ladies present said, ** Do, | — ‘* Well, well! Ah Wam is going back to get 
Mr. Strakosch, play us the ‘ Anvil Chorus.’” a wife, I suppose ?” 
Yes,” added Brougham, ‘‘and while you **Me? Yes.” 


play that, well play ‘ old sledge.’ ” * What sort of a girl is she?” 
aoe ** Belly nice woman, nice woman!” 

Ix a certain part of Missouri the following | ‘“ Well, tell us, Ah Wam, is she one of the 
style of literature is popular: ‘*'The agglutinated | aristocratic sort—‘ A No. 1,’ you know—nice 
eyelids of M‘Leod of Calumet were first sep- | girls who have such little wee feet ?” 











arated by an attentive nurse eighty-three years| An Wam (very innocently). ‘*Oh no, no! oh 
ago. Since that time they have never looked | no! not little feet! great big feet! all same 


upon a rain that for wetness would equal that | yours /” 
which spread itself over this village last week.” | 
| ‘*Mr. Doorirrre,” said the Rev. Cyrus 


Gorne down Third Avenue a few days since, | P———, on a pastoral visit, ‘‘I don’t see you 
a lady was leading a little black-and-tan dog. | and Mrs. Doolittle at church Sunday evenings.” 
When she reached the corner of Thirty-sixth **Well, no,” replied Mr. Doolittle. ‘*My 


Street a boy suddenly cut the string, and giving | wife has to stay at home to take care of the 
a yell that a boy only can give, black-and-tan | children, and as it comes rather hard on her, I 
put down the avenue at his best pace. The lady | stay to keep her company.” 








caught the boy and gave him a few smart raps ** Why, how is that? don’t you keep any serv- 
on the head with the handle of her parasol, and | ants?” 
g asked what she was doing, naively an- **Oh yes, we keep two; but they don’t allow 
red, ** I'm handling the nucleus of a very bad | us any privileges.” 
man.” | ‘That is about it generally. 
Sotprers have generally been divided into ReceENTLY at a business meeting of the mem- 
tivo classes, the courageous and cowardly; but | bers of the Baptist congregation at R——, In- 


here is a metaphysical distinction, drawn by one | diana, a proposition was made to purchase a 
of themselves, which would puzzle the casuists: | chandelier for the use of the church. Of course 
One of the Illinois brigades, commanded by | there was a division of sentiment concerning the 
one of the gentlest and bravest of the soldiers | matter, which found full expression. The argu- 
of that State, had for adjutant a man who had | ments waxed warm, when Elder —— arose and 
served in the British army in a subordinate po- | said, ‘* My Christian friends, I’m opposed ‘to 
sition, and so was, at the outbreak of the war, | introducin’ any new-fangled idees into our wor- 
elected lieutenant and adjutant in the belief that | ship. You all know we hain’t got the funds to 
he could contribute a vast fund of practical mil- | spare; besides, there ain’t no one in the church 
itary knowledge to the men. Under fire he was | that could play on the thing if we had it!” 
not quite so recklessly brave as Prince Rupert, | No purchase. 
and the boys, knowing this, used to canvass his | 
merits in the frankest manner before his face. WE are given to understand that the following 
On one occasion the conversation had taken a | anecdote of Charles Mathews the elder has not 
particularly personal and uncomplimentary turn. | hitherto been in print in this country. Mathews 
The adjutant stood it as long as he could, but | and Tattersall were very intimate, and the great 
finally patience ceased to be a virtue, and, spring- | comedian was frequently in the habit of accom- 
ing to his feet, he roared out, | panying his friend to Newmarket, where, on one 
‘** Be ——, gentlemen, I may not be a brave | oc¢asion, Mathews indulged in his well-known 
man; but, be , I’m not a coward!” | taste for mimicry, at the expense of Tattersall, 
—_—_— | during a sale of blood stock conducted by the 
Tue clergy are necessarily well up in Scrip- | latter. 
ture—else how could they quote therefrom pas-| ‘* The first lot, gentlemen,” said Mr. 'Tatter- 
sages conveying the idea that there is ‘‘a time | sall, ‘‘ is a bay filly by Smolensko,” etc. 
to laugh as well as a time to pray?” This, we | ‘*The first lot, gentlemen,” echoed Mr. 
know, is the season of camp-meetings; and we | Mathews, in precisely the same tone of voice, 
can therefore imagine the mirth occasioned by | ‘‘is a bay filly by Smolensko,” ete. 
a clergyman who was going out by boat the} The auctioneer looked somewhat annoyed, 
other day to lay out a new camp-meeting re- | but proceeded: 
sort, when he asked, ‘‘ What positive proof is | 
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‘* What shall we say to begin with?” 
the echo. 

Still endeavoring to conceal his vexation, Mr. 
Tattersal} inquiringly called out, ‘* One hundred 
guineas ?” 

‘*Qne hundred guineas,” echoed Mathews. 

‘*'Thank you, Sir,” cried ‘Tattersall, bringing 
down the hammer; ‘‘ the filly is yours.” 

Mathews was considerably taken aback by 
his sudden acquisition of ‘‘ blood stock,” and 
the company enjoyed the joke immensely. 

A sHorr time before the fire, a stranger in 
Chicago hailed a newsboy on Dearborn Street, 
and said, 

‘*Bub, do you know where the Sherman 
House is ?” 

With a look of mingled melancholy and dis- 
gust, the boy answered, 

** Know where the Sherman House is! Don't 
I wish I had a dollar for every time I’ve known 
where the Sherman House was !” 

Mr. James O'’ReILLeEY, the famous Queen's 
Counsel, of Kingston, is one of the best, as he is 
certainly the wittiest, of the lawyers at the Cana- 
dian bar. It was he, by-the-way, who conduct- 
ed the very skillful and sensational prosecution 
which ended in the conviction and execution of 
Whelan for the assassination of Hon. Thomas 
Darcy M‘Gee. On one occasion he found him- 
self on a country circuit, of counsel for the plaint- 
iff in a civil suit. The plaintiff claimed $2000 ; 
the defendant denied that there was any indebt- 
edness whatever. ‘There were some nice points 
of law raised in the course of the trial; counse 
were captious, and the judge critical; and for 
three mortal days the unfortunate jurors, who 
were of the rural persuasion, were pelted with 
examinations, cross - examinations, exceptions, 
objections, rejoinders, evidence in rebuttal and 
surrebuttal— Heaven and the Supreme Court 
alone know what—till they were confused be- 
yond all measure. When O'Reilley rose to wind 
up the case they feared that an avalanche of au- 
thorities was to come. ‘lo their surprise and 
pleasure he addressed them thus: 

** Gentlemen, I am a plain, practical man, as 
each of you is, and do not wish to impose upon 
your time or insult your intelligence with useless 
verbiage or specious arguments. Let us look at 
this matter in the light of common-sense. Sup- 
pose that one of your number has a horse to sell 
[here the jury roused themselves], and I wish to 
buy him. I offer you $100; 
We can not agree; so we call in some honest 
neighbor—like your worthy foreman—and ask 
him to decide between us, and do the fair thing. 
He splits the difference, and makes it $125. 
Now apply your plain good sense to the present 
case on the same just principle. We claim 
$2000: the defendant will not give us any thing. 
Do your duty as between man and man. I have 
every confidence in you.” 

He sat down, and in ten seconds the jury had 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff for $1000, 
which was their idea of the happy medium be- 
tween nothing and $2000. 





ANOTHER anecdote of the same lawyer is well 
worth repeating. He once found himself en- 
gaged at Kingston as counsel for the plaintiff in 


replied | 


you ask $150. | 





a breach-of-promise suit, which, for a wonder, 
was as void of romance as a frog pond. he 
plaintiff was a cook, fat, elderly, and cross-eyed ; 
the defendant a private in the Rifles 
unamiable. ‘The ** broken heart” and ‘ ‘blight. 
affection” line of prosecution would not ha na 
availed here, so Mr. O’Reilley produced, pro 

and put in evidence photogt raphs of the heartless 
and hungry defendant before he had made the 
acquaintance of the plaintiff, and after he had 
ravaged her affections and pantry. The first 
showed him meagre and miserable as Romeo's 
apothecary ; the second, a regular “ fat boy” in 
uniform, the buttons whereof refused to me 
over his fair round belly with fat capon lined, 
Then the defendant was compelled to testify that 
during his courtship his eating weight had in- 
creased forty pounds. Amidst : roars of laughter 
the case was sent to the jury, the eloquent coun- 
sel out-Shylocking Shylock, demanding his forty 
pounds of flesh, which, he urged, fairly belonged 
to the plaintiff. And the jury, without hesita- 
tion, returned a verdict for £40, or $160, which 
was only set aside by the happy union of the 
high contesting parties, 


» ugly wr 





Tue bench and the bar have contributed even 
more largely than the press and the pulpit to the 
funny literature of the day. There | is probably 
not another man in the Western States of wie se 
absurdities such good stories are told as are told 
of ex-Justice Charles O’Malley, of Chicago, who 
filled the onerous and honorable position of 
justice of the peace in the Garden City some 
ten yearsago. He it was who made the remark- 
able ruling in marine law that ‘‘ fwhin the jib- 
boom av wan vessel runs into the jib-boom ay 
another vessel, it is a collision on the high seas, 
and the vessel which firsht shtrikes the other 
vessel is guilty.” He it was who alluded to 
complicated assault case as the ‘‘ hivviest case 
that iver came up these shtairs.” It was he who 








| maintained the dignity of the law by formula- 


ting the theory that the costs of the court must 
be paid by some one, and this was how it hap- 
pened : 

One day, says history, one citizen summoned 
another before Justice O’Malley for assault. 
The offense was clearly proven, and judgment 
given, five dollars and costs. ‘The culprit was 
impecunious to a fault, and declared that he 
must be taken to the Bridewell. ‘‘Shtop!” 
cried the cadi to the plaintiff, who, well satisfied, 
was leaving the court: ‘‘ you, man, come here.” 
The plaintiff returned. ‘* Mr. Clerk,” contin- 
ued the righteous judge, ‘‘I assiss five dollars 
and costs on the other man. The dignity av 
the law must be maintained.” 





Or the same defender of the Constitution an- 
other good anecdote is related by John Summer- 
field, police magistrate in Chicago. When he 
was a young law student or suckling lawyer, the 
firm with which he was studying deputed him to 
attend to some fifty-dollar civil suit which they 
were engaged to defend before Justice O’ Malley. 
Summerfield accordingly went to court bright and 

early, and found awful justice with unbandaged 
eyes, and scales and sword laid aside. He in- 
vited the judge to alcoholic relaxation, and the 
judge unbent graciously. Ordering ‘‘ two more 
of the same,” Summerfield advanced the general 
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ee 
proposition that it was a shame for a man to 
bring a case into court when he had no case at all. 
To this the judge assented. Summerfield, while 
the third drink was mixing, gave a brief and lu- 
cid outline of the case from his point of view, sta- 
ting that he did so to avoid wasting the precious 
time of the Court. After this they took a fourth 
drink and went up stairs, where the court opened. 

‘Mr, Clerk,” said the justice, ‘‘this gintle- 
man has a case which he wishes disposed av at 
wanst. Call 1” 

Due proclamation was made, and the plaintiff 
appeared, crammed to the muzzle with evidence 
and indignation. Ere he could utter a word, to 
him the judge: 

‘‘Fwhat the divil d’ye mane, Sir, by coming 
into court with a case fwhin ye’ve no case at all? 
Mr. Clerk, dismiss this case, with costs!” 

And John Summerfield’s first case was won. 


From bar tobar-room. An old yet good story, 
which has not yet appeared in print, so far as we 
know, is told of a Buffalo hotel-keeper, who en- 
gaged a handsome, well-dressed bar-keeper, who 
parted his hair in the middle and wore a diamond 
ring. In two years thereafter the hotel-keeper 
became insolvent, his establishment was sold out 
by the sheriff, and the purchaser was none other 
than the bar-keeper. Out of compassion he en- 
gaged his old employer to compound the insidi- 
ous cocktail and the soothing smash. In two 
years more the whirligig of time had brought 
about his revenges, and the hotel was again sold 
out. ‘This time the first proprietor bought it 
back. But he did not re-engage that bar-keeper. 


Tuese financial ways that are dark remind 
us of a capital anecdote, which may be entitled 
‘The Traveler’s Revenge: a Romance of the 
tailroad.” Once upon a time some resident 
upon the line of an Eastern road took umbrage 
at his treatment by its officers in the matter of 
a slain cow or an overcharge on freight. There- 
after he persisted in refusing to buy a ticket at 
the ticket-office, and invariably paid his fare on 
the train, a proceeding which involved an extra 
ten cents on each occasion. As he was almost 
a daily passenger, this proceeding excited the 
curiosity of the conductor, who one day said, 

‘** Why don’t you buy your ticket at the office ? 
It would save you money, and me a deal of 
trouble.” 

‘*T dare say,” said the passenger, looking up 
dryly; ‘‘but I’ve got a spite against this com- 
pany, and I've taken an oath that they'll never 
see a cent of my money !” 





Yet another railroad anecdote of the same 
sort: 
A too-inquisitive passenger was, in the age of 


specie, asking a conductor how he managed to | 


build a house and buy a fast horse out of his 
fifty dollars a month. 
frankest. 

** You see,” said this noble man, ‘‘ sometimes 
we get a way-passenger who pays us a quarter 
or a half dollar for his fare. Well, we flip the 
money up—heads for the conductor, tails for the 
company.” 

‘* But,” persisted this investigator after truth, 
‘sometimes it must turn up tails. What do 
you do then ?” 


The answer was of the | 


**Oh,” replied the conductor, with ineffable 
contempt, ‘‘ then we flip it up again!” 

So that passenger went home and sold out his 
railway shares. 


Ir is a good thing to have law and rhetoric 
combined in nice proportion, and still better, as 
an eminent English judge once observed from 
the bench, ‘‘to relieve the tedium of legal pro- 
ceedings with a little honest hilarity.” There 
exists in Kansas a gentleman named Crosier, 
who wears the long robe. He is the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of that State, and from 
his decision in the case of Searle et a/. v. Adams 
(3 Kansas, 515) we quote a few passages, con- 
taining so pleasant a mingling of law and fun 
that we are quite sure our staid jurists of the 
East and the laity every where will enjoy it : 

‘*In this case the irrepressible statute of lim- 
itations is again presented for consideration. For 
some years past, upon the disposition of each 
succeeding case involving a construction of this 
statute, it was considered by bench and bar that 
fiction itself could scarcely conceive of a new 
question to arise thereunder; but as term after 
term rolls around there are presented new ques- 
tions, comparing favorably in point of numbers 
with Falstaff’s men in buckram, thus adding to 
the legions that have gone before a new dem- 
onstration of the propriety and verity of the 
adage that ‘truth is stranger than fiction.’ With 
the heat of ninety-eight degrees of Fahrenheit 
in the shade, and the newspapers teeming with 
reports of the ravages of our great common 
enemy, who, the more effectually to accom- 


| plish his double purpose of capturing the im- 


prudent and frightening the timid, has as- 
sumed the form of the Asiatic monster, it might 
be supposed by the unthinking that the consid- 
eration of such questions would be entered upon 
rather reluctantly. But we beg to disabuse the 
public mind of any such heresy. Cases might 
be imagined where ‘ smashes’ would not stimu- 
late, nor ‘ cobblers’ quicken, nor ‘ juleps’ invigor- 
ate; but a new question under our statute of 
limitations in coolness and restoring power so 
far exceeds any and all of these, that when one 
is presented, the ‘fine ould Irish gentleman’s’ 
resurrection, under the circumstances detailed in 
the song, becomes as palpable a reality as the 
‘Topeka Constitution or the Territorial capital 
at Mineola.’ ‘The powers of a galvanic battery 
upon the vital energies are wholly incomparable 
to it. So that the consideration of this case 
upon this day of wilted collars and oily butter 
should not entitle the Court to many eulogies for 
extraordinary energy in the fulfillment of its du- 
ties; and in making this request counsel was 
understood to intimate that some mischievously 
disposed persons, with a diabolical intent not 
clearly revealed, while organized as the Legisla- 
ture of the State, had made a violent and un- 
warrantable onslaught upon the Constitution— 
that Constitution which this Court, as a tripedal 
pier, is exerting its utmost endeavors to support 
—that Constitution which, not only from patriotic 
and moral, but from alimentary considerations as 
well, we are bound to maintain and defend...... 
It is as transparent as the soup of which Oliver 
Twist implored an additional supply that the 
case at bar is not one of those as to which the 
general limitation was sought to be suspended by 
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the section enone: bbsieiete the District Court **'You may go to the wrong ‘ae of the qu 
erred in rendering judgment against Searle.” tion,” said the pretended judge, unhesitatins 


eos Finally, after judging all others, he proceee 
Tue Boston Jubilee has caused an incredible | to treat himself likewise. 
ink-shed pf prose; but the only poetical effusion ** What was your occupation in yonder wor] 
worthy the name, in fact the only burst-out of | he asked of himself. 
the true afflatus, is the following, from one of | ‘*A miller, Sir.” 
the most gifted men of the East, contributed to ** Did you ever steal any grain ?” 
J. R. O—g—d’s Jubilee Days: “Yes, Sir: ” 
**What did you do with it ?” 
‘* Made bread of it, and gave the bread to ¢] 
} poor.” 
Under the cloudless sky the ( oliseum Then he hesitated, scratched his head. and 
ikes on the Back Bay sands, semed I ‘ AB 4 
And from her towers, like banner in a dre-am, seemed to be engaged in deep thought for se 
Languidly droop the flags of many lands. | eral minutes, and finally said, 

All round her rave the tumult and the trouble W ell, you may go to the right side of 
Of countless outside shows: ) question, but—it—is—a —— tight squeeze. 
Whirligigs, minstrels, monsters, dancers, double- 
Headed Australians; ladies whose deft toes, 


THE JUBILEE IN THE HEAT. 


BY AN UNREASONABLE GRUMBLER 





Apropos of the Bruins who fatten in th 
In absence of their hands, og tell your fortune gles of Wall Street, we find in an old * By 
ith cards, or saw, or play ec a ° : ° “ 

eae ee: cae chatitets whe importune of Simples,” published in 1562, the f 

Men to lose teeth or corns; shoot, swing, lift, weigh ; | unctuous paragraph : 

a : P . 66 FN sare is £ »Aste se c i< 
While over all, upon the dead air swimming, . The Beare re - bea a: whose flesh = - 

Floats the balloon afar, for mankynd ; his fat is good with Laudanum, 
And rises the unintermitted screaming | to make an oyntmente to heale balde-headed men 

Of trains upon the Providence R. K. | to receive the hs ayre agayne. ‘The grease of th e 
You roast, you fry, you long for some deep chasm | Beare, the fatte of a Lamb, and the oyntm¢ 
,Scooped in a glacier’s core; of the Fox, maketh a good oyntmente to ano vnt 
jut with the mercury the enthusiasm : 

Mounts in the Coliseum evermore, | the feete against the payne of travell or labor « 
footemen.’ 


The crowd encore the English, French, and Prussian 
Bands till you inly bless mw 
en that no Turkish, Feejeean, or Russian As combining epitaph and advertisement, the 
Band has come here to add to your distress, following, on a deceased tapster, seems to m 
They have, again, in solo Peschka-Leutner; the exigencies of the case: 

And as for that Herr Strauss, 
The roar they raise for him’s a perfect fright’ner, Beneath this stone, in hopes of Zion, 
And threatens to unroof the quaking house. There lies the landlord of the Lion. 

Resign’d unto the, heavenly will, 
His son keeps on the business still. 





With handkerchiefs and hands and fans a-flutter, 
They exult and they pe repire : 
Crushed in among them, he! plessly I mutter besiias 
My anguish and my imprecations dire. A CORRESPONDENT at Waukegan, Iilin 
“© fool incredible, idiot without boundary !” sends the following, which he thinks will fairly 
Thus at myself I scoff; i | offset the little anecdote in the July Dra 
“Why not have sought the nearest iron-foundery, ‘at the expense of a people called ‘(by th 
When from the furnace they were pouring off? “ : oP 
j iy J hard-pressed for arguments) Campbellites 
‘ San amte She me # this extraordinary A doctor and a pedobaptist clergyman were 
Sictidien onto Ss cont bail éiky passing a deserted store, the former proprietor 
Tranquil nest under Etna spirit me!” having vacated the premises and taken in his 
—_— sign. 
Tue late Mr. Lyman Raymond, for many years ‘*Why is that store-room like popular Clu 
a much-respected merchant at Bridgewater, Ver- | tianity ?” 
mont, used to relate the following anecdote of **T can not imagine what similarity you can 
one of his acquaintances, and vouched for its | claim.” 
truthfulness : | ‘* Popular Christianity claims baptism to be 
A miller in a small town in Vermont was, at | for a sign of an inward work of grace. Th 
intervals, temporarily insane for several days to- | taking in of the sign—drying off of the water— 
gether, and at those times he imagined himself | indicates that business within is stopped.” 
to be in another world—the world that is to — 
come—and the Judge of all the earth, He] Tue publication by Harper and Brothers of 
built a large platform nearly ten feet from the | Lord Brougham’s only novel, ‘* Albert Lunel, 
ground, and seated thereon in an arm-chair, with | recalls a pithy description of a lawyer by his 
a ponderous Bible in hand, he imagined a large | lordship. ‘‘ A lawyer,” said he, ‘‘is a learned 
concourse of people to be before him, and pro- | gentleman who rescues your estate from your 
ceeded to question them concerning their former | enemies and keeps it himself.” 
occupation, conduct, etc., answering the inquiries see 
himself. At length he came to a miller residing Quick, the comedian, who flourished a hun- 
in an adjoining town, and questioned him thus: | dred and forty years ago, one day passing through 
** What was your occupation in yonder world ?” | Moorfields, was seized upon by a touter of a far- 
‘A miller, Sir.” niture shop, who without ceremony pulled him 
‘* Did you ever steal any grain ?” in, and began puffing up his chairs and tables. 
** Yes, Sir.” Quick, being old and infirm, made but little re- 
** What did you do with it ?” sistance, but asked the man if he were master 
** Used it myself, Sir.” | of the shop, 
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‘No, Sir,” said the touter; ‘* but I will fetch | 


him immediately.” 

The man returned with his master, to whom 
he put the same question : 

“Are you the master of the shop?” 

“Yes, Sir; what can I do for you?” 


“Only,” replied Quick, **just to hold your | 


man a minute while I go out.” 





A cerTAIN actor being absent from rehearsal, 
and no intelligence to be obtained where he was, 
the prompter said he must be fined. ‘‘ Ay,” 
cries a brother player, ** but before he is jined 
he must be found.” 


Joun KemBie was one night performing a 
favorite part in & country theatre, when he was 
interrupted from time to time by the squalling 
of a child in the gallery. At length, angered 
by this rival performance, Kemble walked with 
solemn step to the front of the stage, and ad- 
dressing the audience in his most tragic tones, 
said, ‘* Ladies and gentlemen, unless the play is 





stor 
effect of this earnest appeal in favor of the child 
may be conceived. 








Avotuer noted actor, who flourished just one | 
hundred years ago in Dublin and London, was | 
Henry Mossop, a man of whom Tate Wilkinson | 


suid, ‘* His port was majestic and commanding, 
his voice strong and articulate, and audible even 
in a whisper, and a fine, speaking, hazel eye.” 
He always spoke in heroics. A cobbler in Dub- 
lin who once brought him home his boots re- 
fused to leave them without the money. Mossop 


returned during the time he was disputing, and 


looking sternly, exclaimed, 

‘Tell me, are you the noted cobbler I oft 
have heard of ?” 

‘* Yes,” says the fellow; ‘‘ and I think you are 
the diverting vagabond I have often seen.” 

SomETIMES a good thing happens even in Ore- 
gon, as we are told by a correspondent in that 
region. 

Lawyer B called at the office of Counsel- 
or F——, who has had considerable practice in 
bankruptey, and said, ‘‘ See here, F- 
to know what the practice is in such and such a 
case in bankruptcy.” 

} , straightening himself up and looking 
as wise as possible, replied, ‘‘ Well, Mr. B——, 
I generally get paid for telling what I know.” 

B put his hand into his pocket, drew forth 
half a dollar, handed it to F—~—-, and said, 
‘Here, tell me a// you know, and give me the 
change.” 




















A LovlsviILye “Jim” is kind enough to im- 
part to the Drawer the following incident that 


recently occurred in one of the colored circles in | 


that city: 
The head waiter in one of our hotels was a 
few days since made the recipient of a young 


pig. Never having had a ‘‘ party” of that sort | 


to take care of before, he was at a loss to know 


how to feed it, but finally concluded that the 
leavings of the table would answer the contract. 


These he supplied in liberal quantity, and as a | 
consequence piggy soon got very sick. One day, 
after having served to it the usual collation, the | 


ved the child can not possibly go on.” ‘The | 


, I want | 


colored gemman was observed filling a large can 
| with ice-cream, and on being told that that was 
no food for a pig, replied, ‘* Golly! he's jes got 
to learn to eat dessert, or die!” 


From Jefferson City we receive the following 
Missouri reminiscences : 

Old Father Longdon was a Hard-shell Baptist 
preacher who flourished about thirty years ago 
in Central Missouri. He was gifted with a nat- 
ural eloquence, and often drew his most striking 
illustrations from objects under his immediate 
view. On one occasion, just before a general 
choice of officers by the people, the meeting- 
house contained a goodly number of candidates, 
gentlemen who rarely, if ever, attended church 
at other times. The old preacher could not let 
slip so good an opportunity of giving a lesson to 
this class of sinners. So, when in the midst of 
his discourse on the future state of the wicked, 
he told his audience how ‘*hell was paved with 
good intentions,” ete. 

**Yes,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you who expect to 
get to heaven by mere promises of reform will 
find instead hell open to receive you; and, be- 
sides that, you will find yourselves there just as 
numerous as’ —(pausing for a simile, and to make 
it telling)—‘‘ as candidates in this meeting-house 
just before an election !” 


Ow another occasion the old gentleman sent 

his son John to a neighbor to buy some meat. 
| ‘* Mr. Triplett,” said John, ‘*‘ father told me to 
come over and buy a hundred pounds of bacon.” 

‘** All right,” said Triplett. ‘‘ Here, Will, my 
son, get down a hundred pounds of meat for old 
Mr. Longdon.” 

The bacon was taken down and weighed, when 
John observed, 

‘*Mr. Triplett, father says that he has not the 
money to pay you to-day, but will pay you next 
month.” 

“ Will,” remarked Mr. T., quietly, ‘‘ just take 
that meat back and hang it in the smoke-house 
again.” 

| And John wenthome empty. The old preach- 
er never mentioned the subject, and he and his 
neighbor were as good friends as ever. 

On a bright Sunday many months afterward 

the preacher, in describing the beauties of heay- 

| en, found himself stirred by a more than usual 
power. He was eloquent and earnest; his con- 
gregation became thoroughly absorbed, and sighs 
and sobs were heard all over the church. As 
the scenes of heavenly bliss were pictured more 
and more fervently, and with all the force of his 
earnest nature and all the beauty of his original 
eloquence, his audience became deeply excited, 
and responded by exclamations of delight and 
signs of unmistakable emotion. Amidst the con- 
fusion the old man paused, and just beneath the 
pulpit caught sight of his neighbor Triplett, 
| whose upturned face, suffused with tears, exhib- 
ited intense feeling. ‘The silence was at last 
broken by the preacher exclaiming in his loudest 
tones, and pointing to his weeping neighbor, 

** And, ah! Brother Triplett, when you get to 
heaven you won't find any place there to hang 
| up meat!” 

It is needless to say that Brother Triplett’s 
emotion subsided, and that he went home a bet- 
ter man. 
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RHINE AND RAISIN: 


A STORY OF WINE AND WATER. 
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Ir was a castle on the Rhine, 4 
Upon a lofty mount; +’ 

A Count there also dwelt therein, 
Though not of much “account.” 


His father had a black sheep been, 
And “ gambled” too—egad! 

If young Carl was a good young man, 
A “bettor” was his dad. 


The family estates were large; 

Old Fritz sold every sod; 
And when he died he ‘took his hook,” 
* Nor left his son a “‘rod 


Of ground, save where the castle stood 
(That castle all his claim !); 

A Bare’un was his title, though 
Count was before his name, 





f 
This young man once had lively been; 
But, ’tis most sad to tell, Oh! 
How he, poor chap, chapfallen grew, 
He fell so low, poor fel-low! 
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Though he his couch ne’er dewed with tears, 


He liked his w(h)ine at night; 
And, strange! when most on looseness bent, 
Ended by getting “ tight.” 


So, when his father left this world, 
This worthy fellow cried, 


**He’s ‘hopped the twig,’ I'll ‘twig the hop ;’” 


And to the cellar hied. 


His words were slangy; perhaps to all 
The meaning’s not quite clear; 

He meant, “‘ My father’s in his ‘grave’— 
I'll walk into his ‘ beer.’” 


That there was plenty down below 
He'd not the slightest doubt; 
gut soon he a discov’ry made— 
In fact, he found it “out.” 


He thought a while, and then exclaimed, 
“No longer here I'll stop 

Upon this earth; for ‘Ill be hanged’ 
If I can find a ‘drop.’ 


“T have no money left to spend; 


There’s nothing here to drown my care— 








One can’t live without pelf; 


I'll drown it with myself.” 
. . . . * * 





Upon the river’s brink he stood, 
At eve, about sunset; 

And thus apostrophized the stream, 
Before he ** took a wet:” 


“O Rhine, that flowest calmly on, 
Soon Ill be in thee, J know; 
The reason is, alas! O Rhine, 
Because I have no ‘ Rhino.’ 
“‘Lurline, I come !—yes, J, Lurline! 
Me ‘I'll hurl in’—poor chap! 
This river-side’s my only bank— 
This cloak is my last (w)rap! 


“Thou mock’st me, moon, with ‘silver rays,‘ 
For I can ‘raise no tin.’” 

His breast he heaved with “ heave-y” throes, 

And then himself “ throws” in. 


He a “tremendous header” took, 
Deep down—nowise appalled: 
He'd had no liquor, so could not 

Be “ Dyin’ Boozy called.” 











